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YOU  KNOW 
YOU’VE 
ARRIVED 
WHEN  YOU 
HIT  300 


Just  as  batting  .300  is  a  measure  of  considerable  achievement,  so  is 
breaking  the  300,000  circulation  milestone.  And  while  The  Orange 
County  Register’s  Sunday  circulation  has  long  surpassed  this  level, 
it  has  now  reached  this  true  measure  of  a  metropolitan  newspaper , 
with  daily  circulation  of  300,985. 

A  true  all-star,  with  unlimited  ^  2c.jVm ^  ^ 

potential  ttlCOlSTtl 


(Publisher’s  Statement  March  31,  1986,  as  submitted  to  ABC') 


The  only  way  to  influence 
Southern  California’s  best  market. 


A  Division  of  Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Orange  County,  California  92711 
Represented  Nationally  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Circulation;  300,985  Daily:  340,427 


THERE'S 

SOMETHING  VERY  FUNNY 
GOING  ON. 
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Copley  News  Service  has  11  funnymen,  including  Steve 
Kelley,  J.  D.  Crowe,  Dan  Shefelman,  Bruce  Beattie,  Cary 
Markstein  and  Pat  Crowley.  For  less  than  30<t  each,  you 
can  get  more  than  30  of  their  editorial  cartoons  a  week, 
camera-ready. 

More  than  800  publications  across  the  country— like  the 
WASHINGTON  TIMES,  BALTIMORE  NEWS-AMERICAN, 


BOSTON  HERALD,  DETROIT  NEWS  and  SACRAMENTO 
UNION  -  love  what  they  get  daily  or  weekly.  We've  got  a 
funny  feeling  you  will,  too. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a  complimentary  politi¬ 
cal  cartoon  and  editorial  sample  package.  Alaska, 
California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818. 
Get  the  package  that  ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 


Flint  Ink's  advanced  technology  and  expertise  in  bulk  manufacture  and  handling  offers 
you  a  consistent  product  for  improved  printing.  No  one  else  can  provide  you  with  a 
the  combination  of  Flint' s  size,  manufacturing  facilities  and  a  proven  product.  t 

Flint  Ink  has  over  double  the  capacity  and  number  of  manufacturing  plants 
than  its  closest  competitor.  Furaermore,  Flint  provides  “local"  technical 
service  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  customers  across  the  country.  ||H^H 


CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS: 
25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE, 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  4823$ 
ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND 
DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS  •  JACKSONVILLE 
KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE  •  MEXICO  CITY  •  MIAMI 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
NEW  YORK  •  PORTLAND  •  PROVIDENCE 
RICHMOND  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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I  his  year  Americans  are  turning  to 
boating  in  nearly  record  numbers. 
An  estimated  700,000  units, 
valued  at  $14.5  billion,  are  expected  to 
be  launched— a  10%  growth  over  last 
year. 

There  are  several  clear  reasons  for 
the  steady  growth  over  the  last  3  years: 
decreasing  gas  prices,  improved  financ¬ 
ing  programs  and  the  growing  ability 
of  baby  boomers  to  make  luxury 
purchases. 

Chris-Craft,  the  country’s  oldest  . 
pleasure  boatbuilder,  has  been  riding 
the  crest  of  the  industry’s  growth.  We 
offer  the  largest  fleet  of  powerboats 
on  the  market  and  expect  record  high 
sales  this  year. 

Your  readers  are  interested  in 
boating.  And  it’s  a  good  source  of  ad 
revenue  for  your  paper. 

Check  it  out.  Call  the  first  name 
in  boating.  We’ll  give  you  the  latest 
word. 

Contacts:  Tim  Clarke  (813)  365-1850 

Stacey  O’Hare  (813)  753-7878 


MAY 


4-7— Society  of  American  Business  and  Economic  Writers,  Downtown 
Mamiott,  Denver. 

9-11— Pittsburgh  Interdisciplinary  Conference  on  Photo  Journalism,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press. 

11- 14— International  Press  Institute,  General  Assembly,  Redoutensaele- 

Hofburg,  Vienna. 

12- 14 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  Annual  Confer¬ 

ence,  Red  Lion  Inn,  Omaha,  Neb. 

17- 20— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Spring  Meeting, 

Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

18- 19— American  Press  Institute  &  The  Task  Force  on  Minorities  in  the 

Newspaper  Business,  Conference,  Reston,  Va. 

18-21 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Marriott  Harbor 
Beach  Resort,  Ft.  Lauderdale. 

18-21— Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers'  Association, 
Inc.,  Annual  Convention,  Indian  Hills-Red  Lion  Inn,  Pendleton,  Ore. 
18-23 — International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Camelback  Inn, 
Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

20-22— The  Media  in  America;  Credibility  Questions,  Conference  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  Center,  Watergate  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

23-24— Mississippi  Newspaper  Advertising  &  Marketing  Executives,  Spring 
Convention,  Biloxi. 

26-28 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers,  FIEJ  Congress, 
Ritz,  Lisbon. 

29-31— Florida  Newspaner  Advertising  &  Marketing  Executives,  Spring 
Sales  Conference,  Hyatt  Hotel,  Sarasota. 

30/6-1 — Foundation  for  American  Communications,  Advanced  Economics 
Conference  for  Journalists,  Co-sponsored  with  the  Gannett  Found¬ 
ation,  Stouffer  Pine  Isle  Resort,  Atlanta. 

31/6-1 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  PNPA,  Hershey  Lodge  and  Con¬ 
vention  Center,  Hershey. 


3- 6— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Annual  Convention,  Royal 

Orleans  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

4- 7 — Catholic  Press  Association,  75th  Anniversary  Convention,  Hyatt 

Regency  Columbus,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


MAY 

5-8 — ANPA  Management  Development  Workshop,  Omni  International 
Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 

5-9 — ANPA  Advanced  Offset  Press  Operations  Seminar,  The  Newspaper 
Center,  Reston,  Va. 

7—  NENA  Newspaper  in  Education  Workshop,  New  England  Center, 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham. 

8—  NENA  Education  Writers  Workshop,  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
Durham. 

8- 10— The  37th  Southern  Short  Course  in  News  Photography,  Holiday  Inn/ 

Woodlawn  Road,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

9- 11— Ontario  News  Photographers  Association,  Annual  Seminar,  Univer¬ 

sity  of  Western  Ontario,  Delaware  Hall,  London,  Ont.,  Canada. 
11-16 — American  Press  Seminar,  Managing  Computer  Systems,  Reston, 
Va. 

13— /\d-venture  Marketing  and  Creative  Seminar,  sponsored  by  the  San 
Diego  Union  and  the  Tribune,  Hotel  del  Coronada,  Coronado,  Calif. 

14-16 — PNPA  Advertising  Training  Seminar,  PNPA  Press  Center  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

18-20— Mid  America  Press  Institute,  Seminar,  Sports  Writing  and  Editing, 
Clarion  Hotel,  Downtown  St.  Louis. 

18-21— American  Press  Institute,  Regional  Workshop  for  Reporters,  Wood- 
lake  Resort  and  Convention  Hotel,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

18- 20— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Small  Newspaper  Seminar,  Marriott 

O'Hare,  Chicago. 

19- 23 — ANPA  Newspaper  Quality  Control  Seminar,  the  Newspaper  Center, 

Reston,  Va. 

21-22 — NENA/NEACE  District  Manager  Training  Workshop,  Sheraton- 
West  Hotel,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

27-30— The  Poynter  Institute  of  Media  Studies,  National  Teaching  Awards/ 
Ethics,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
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5  State  and  ^he  dTolumbia  lerord 

“The  Capital  Papers  of  the  Carolinas” 


and 

0  The  Sun  News  of  Myrtle  Beach 
are  proud  to  announce  the  appointment  of 

Branhsiiltl  Newspaper  Sales 

as  advertising  sales  representative 
effective  April  1,1986 

The  State  &  Columbia  Record,  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  The  Sun  News,  of  Myrtle 
Beach,  are  pleased  to  join  the  family  of  distinguished  newspapers  represented  by  Branham/ 
Newspaper  Sales.  Branham,  founded  in  1908,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  national 
newspaper  sales  representative  firms  has  a  distinguished  record  of  serving  the  nation’s  leading 
newspapers  in  advertising  sales. 

Columbia  is  not  only  the  State  Capital  of  South  Carolina,  but  in  many  ways  it  is  the  Capital  of 
higher  education  and  retailing  as  well.  Columbia,  one  of  the  nation’s  fastest  growing  markets,  is 
well  served  by  two  newspapers  having  a  distinguished  history  of  providing  outstanding  news 
coverage  for  not  only  Columbia,  but  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Established  in  1891,  The  State 
has  grown  to  be  South  Carolina’s  largest  newspaper.  The  Record,  established  in  1897,  has  an 
enviable  history  of  afternoon  newspaper  coverage  in  the  Columbia  metropolitan  area.  The  Sun 
News  newspaper  is  published  in  the  affluent  resort  city  of  Myrtle  Beach,  one  of  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  resort  communities  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard.  The  buying  income  for  the  Myrtle  Beach  area 
is  estimated  to  grow  91%  in  the  five-year  period  from  1984-1989.  Tourism  is  South  Carolina’s 
largest  industry  and  the  Grand  Strand,  a  60-mile  stretch  of  beaches,  with  Myrtle  Beach  in  the 
middle,  is  the  state’s  most  popular  vacation  spot.  Myrtle  Beach,  Columbia  and  Branham,  a  potent 
combination  for  newspaper  and  advertising  growth! 


Reach 

them 

with 

Editor  &  Publisher’s 
Annual  Linage  Issue 


Smart  graphics?  Stimulating  editorial? 

Top  demographics?  Massive  market  stats? 

Reach  the  nation ’s  top  advertisers  and  agencies 
...  with  E&P’s  special  linage  issue.  Saved  and 
referred  to  throughout  the  year,  it  is  a  unique 
marketing  tool.  Whatever  your  ad  message,  tell  it 
in  this  issue  that  has  bonus  life. 

Billions  of  lines  of  newspaper  advertising,  in  cat¬ 
egories  of  retail,  general,  automotive,  financial, 
and  classified,  with  totals,  are  published  in  the 
E&P  Annual  Linage  Issue,  which  becomes  a  ref¬ 
erence  for  advertisers,  and  an  especiaUy  valuable 
vehicle  in  which  to  promote  the  fine  points  of 
your  paper  and  market. 

Published  May  31 

Space  close:  May  21 

Copy  close:  May  23 

Let  E&P  help  you  reach  your  ad  goals,  whatever 
they  may  be.  Call  your  E&P  representative  or 
E)onald  Parvin,  Ad  Manager,  at  212  675-4380. 
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Editorial  workshop 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Sex  and  All  That  No.  623 

Gender  for  sex  (“Two  performers  of  the  feminine  gen¬ 
der”)  has  been  universally  criticized  as  a  misuse.  The 
word  was  once  properly  regarded  as  strictly  a  grammatical 
term,  referring  to  the  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter 
classifications  we  struggled  with  in  studying  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  And  somehow  it  seemed  an  outrage  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  learning  the  words,  we  had  to  learn  which  classifi¬ 
cations  they  fell  into,  especially  when,  as  in  German,  the 
classifications  did  not  necessarily  correspond  with  sex. 
Weib,  for  instance,  the  German  for  woman,  is  neuter,  and 
there  are  many  other  inconsistencies. 

Concerning  gender,  Fowler  was  very  firm:  “Gender  is  a 
grammatical  term  only.  To  talk  of  persons  or  creatures  of 
the  masculine  or  feminine  g.,  meaning  of  the  male  or 
female  sex,  is  either  a  jocularity  (permissible  or  not 
according  to  context)  or  a  blunder.”  Charles  Dickens, 
however,  referred  to  “divinities  of  the  feminine  gender,” 
whether  justified  by  context  or  no.  Current  critics  of  usage 
have  followed  Fowler’s  judgment.  Bernstein  said  of  gen¬ 
der,  “It  is  not  a  substitute  for  sex  (but  then  what  is?)” 

When  used  non-jocularly  for  sex,  gender  was  a 
euphemism  resorted  to  by  Nice  Nellies  who  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  get  down  to  cases.  This  happened 
often  enough  to  attract  the  attention  and  censure  of  usage 
experts.  But  things  are  changing,  and  gender  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  be  used  for  sex  —  not  as  a  euphemism, 
but  to  avoid  an  infelicitous  connotation. 

Consider  “You  can’t  take  someone’s  gender  away  from 
them.”  If  the  writer  had  said  sex  instead  of  gender  he 
would  have  made  an  inappropriate  physical  allusion, 
because  the  subject  was  feminism.  Our  sex-obsessed  age 
is  likely  to  bring  gender  into  wide  use  as  a  nongrammatical 
term,  as  well  as  a  grammatical  one,  to  avoid  the  unsuitabil¬ 
ity  of  sex  in  such  contexts  as  that  cited. 

The  use  of  sex  for  sexual  organs  (Flasher  is  the  term  for 
a  man  who  exposes  his  sex”)  is  occasionally  seen.  This,  a 
French  term,  has  been  discouraged  as  inappropriate  in 
English.  The  usage  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Frank 
Harris  and  James  Baldwin.  American  Heritage  now  gives 
genitalia  as  one  definition  of  sex.  Incidentally,  I  thought 
flasher  was  a  well-established  term,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  reference  books.  So  it  must  be  a  neologism, 
although  everybody  knows  it.  It  is  sure  to  find  its  way  into 
forthcoming  dictionaries.  Is  it  slang?  If  so,  what  is  the 
standard  term? 

Have  sex  for  have  sexual  intercourse  is  variously 
accepted  as  informal  or  standard,  which  indicates  that  it  is 
established  outside  the  purview  of  slang.  One  critic  disap¬ 
proved  of  it,  but  his  judgments  in  general  tended  to  be 
stuffy. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  television  critic,  commenting  on  a  program:  “It’s 
imminently  worth  your  while.”  A  political  columnist: 
“The  country,  it  seems  fair  to  say,  is  under  no  threat  of 
eminent  attack.”  Imminent(ly)  means  “about  to  occur; 
impending.”  Eminent(ly)  means  “prominent,  Outstand¬ 
ing,  distinguished.”  Thus  the  television  critic  should  have 
said  “eminently  worth  your  while,”  and  the  columnist 
should  have  said  “imminent  attack.” 
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Puzzled  by  all  the  choices? 

TVDATA*putsthepiecestx)gethej:  ^ 


TV  DATA®  has  become  the  first  alphabetized  movie  listings.  This  tradi- 
choice  for  over  2500  publications  by  be-  tion  of  product  improvement  continues 
ing  first  in  service,  technology  and  ex-  today  with  delivery  to  almost  any  com- 
perience.  Our  professional  customer  ser-  puter  system  and  customized  listings  in 
vice  and  marketing  departments  are  any  format  you  can  think  of. 
ready  to  work  with  you  to  meet  your  So  when  it  comes  to  choosing  the 

changing  listing  needs.  We  offer  virtu-  best  TV  listings  service,  its  not  such  a 
ally  unlimited  formats,  with  your  choice  puzzle  after  all. 
of  camera-ready  or  wire  delivery.  Our 
20  years  in  the  industry  give  us  the  expe¬ 
rience  needed  to  produce  accurate  list¬ 
ings  and  deliver  them  on  time. 

TV  DATA  is  consistently  first  in 
industry  innovations,  having  intro¬ 
duced  wire  delivery,  multi-line  grids  and 


Call  Susan  J.  Winne,  TV  DATA- 
Glens  Falls,  800-833-9581,  (In  NY; 
518-792-9914),  John  Dodds,  TV 
DATA-Atlanta,  800-241-3895,  (In  GA: 
404-355-9884),  or  Johanne  C.  \^te, 
TV  DATA-Torx)nto,  416-821-0661. 


ill  DA3A:TheflrstchoiceinTVlistiiigs 


AN  AFFtUATE  OF  UNITED  MEDIA  A  SCRIPPS  HOWAPD  COMPANY 


Whatever  your  world  —  marketing, 
business  planning,  economics,  product 
development,  legal  affairs,  finance, 
government  or  communications  — 
you’ll  find  The  New  York  Times  Infor- 
mation  Bank  meets  your  specialized 
database  needs. 

It’s  a  fundamental  resource  used  by 
the  staff  of  The  New  York  Times  itself 
for  background  preparation  of  fast- 
developing  news  stories.  And  no  one  de¬ 
mands  more  of  a  broad  database  than  a 
reporter  on  deadline. 

Full' text  display  v 

At  your  command:  every  word  pub- 
lished  in  The  New  York  Times  since  w 

June  1,  1980.  Complete  and  author-  y 

itative,  you  have  ready  access  to  more  / 

than  half  a  million  news  stories,  feature 

articles  and  columns  —  just  as  they  ap- _ 

peared  in  The  Times.  And  growing: 

Nearly  2,000  items  are  added  to  the 

Information  Bank  every  week  —  each 

one  online  within  24  hours  after  publica- 

tion  in  The  Times.  And,  beginning  in  V 

1986,  every  article  indexed  with  terms  w  M 

from  The  New  York  Times  Information 

Bank  Thesaurus. 

Abstracts,  too 

Also  online:  every  important  item  appearing  in  The 
Times  since  1969  in  abstract  form.  (Starting  this  year, 
all  abstracts  will  be  enhanced  with  headlines,  too.)  Plus 
. . .  abstracts  from  some  60  other  leading  journals  since 
1973.  A  total  of  more  than  2.5  million  items,  all  fully 
indexed  and  easily  accessed. 

And  more... 

To  meet  today’s  fast-moving  marketing  needs.  The 
New  York  Times  Information  Bank  offers  AMI  —  Ad¬ 
vertising  Marketing  Intelligence  —  indexed  abstracts 
from  some  60  top  marketing,  advertising  and  public 
relations  journals.  Plus:  Phil  Dougherty’s  Advertising 
column  —  online  24  hours  after  publication  in  The  New 
York  Times  as  well  as  full-text  transcripts  of  his  radio 
program  as  heard  daily  over  WQXR. 

Easy  searctiability 

The  New  York  Times  Information  Bank  database  is 
fully  indexed  by  The  Times,  using  an  exclusive  subject- 
term  thesaurus  for  maximum  search  efficiency.  Not  to 
mention  thousands  of  organizational  and  personal 
names  for  immediate  access.  (Free-text  search 
methods  work  well,  too.) 

More  information . . . 

For  full  content  summary  and  other  de¬ 
tails  about  The  New  York  Times  Infor- 
mation  Bank,  call  toll-free: 
1-800-227-4908.  Or  write  Mead  Data 
Central,  9393  Springboro  Pike,  P.O. 

Box  1830,  Dayton,  OH  45401. 

Do  it  today.  To  find  your  world  in 
ours . . .  online  via  Nexis.® 

SI)c  Jjork 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
INFORMATION  BANK 
ONLINE . .  .VIA  NEXIS. 
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Newspaper  Products 


THE  GOSS  MFCS:  ONLY  A 
AOVANCED  COULD  BE  SO 


The  revolutionary  new 
Goss®  Modular  Press 
Control  System'** 

(MPCS)^ — integral  to  the 
latest  generation  of 
Head  liner  Offset® 
presses — constitutes  a 
quantum  leap  forward  in 
newspaper  productivity. 

As  operationally  simple 
as  it  is  technologically 
sophisticated,  the  MPCS  provides 
new  capabilities  for  shorter  make- 
ready  and  reduced  waste  through 
computerized  presetting  and  run¬ 
ning  adjustments. 

Redefining  user-friendliness,  a 
menu-driven,  touch-sensitive  work 
station  display  is  the  key  to  MPCS 
simplicity.  Following  a  fast  self-diag¬ 
nostic  precheck  of  system  software 
and  microprocessors,  the  MPCS 
uses  computer  intelligence  to  help 
the  operator  select,  preset  and  later 
adjust  press  functions  from  the 
quick-response  touch-screen  menu. 
Subsequent  color-coded  displays 
quickly  confirm  input,  progress  and 
function  achievement — or  report 


By  simply  touching  the  MPCS 
work  station  display,  a  single 
opera  tor  can  preset  press 
functions.  The  productivity- 
programmed  central 
computer  takes  it  from  there. 


On  the  menu- 
driven,  touch- 
sensitive  display,  the 
operator  begins  to 
set  the  press. 


unattainable  commands  and 
describe  the  problem. 

Here's  what  this  unique  system 
means  to  you.  In  addition  to  fast 
makeready  and  greater  manpower 
efficiency,  the  flexible,  powerful 


MPCS  also  produces  significant 
materials  savings.  For  example,  ink¬ 
ing  values  are  defined  across  the 
web  based  on  stored  computer 
information.  Paper  is  similarly  con¬ 
served,  with  waste-reducing  adjust¬ 
ments  made  automatically  before 
any  paper  is  used.  There  is  no  waste¬ 
ful  guesswork  or  experimentation. 

MPCS  advantages  don't  end 
there.  The  system  allows  better  use 
of  pressroom  manpower — for 
example,  multiple  work  stations  on 
a  single  press  permit  input  by  more 
than  one  pressman  at  a  time.  The 
sequence  of  presetting  the  press 
closely  follows  pressroom  opera- 
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Headliner  Offset 


svsnMso 

SIMPLE. 


The  display  verifies  ink  zone 
settings. 


On  another  couple,  a  problem  is 
indicated  on  the  display. 


The  new  Goss 
Modular  Press 
Control  System 
achieves  significant 
technological 
advancement 
for  the  newest 
Headliner  Offset 
presses  (a  four-color 
unit  is  shown). 


\ 

'  tions — for  example,  pages  can  be 
I  input  as  available  and  the  system 
i  automatically  presets  ink  zones  for 
each  page.  Other  MFCS  benefits: 
easier  circumferential  and  sidelay 
'  adjustments.  Running  adjustments 

by  plate  or  page.  Specially  designed 
diagnostic  features  for  checkout  and 
maintenance.  Library  of  impositions, 
j  Press  settings  for  a  frequently  used 

:  or  an  interrupted  job  can  be  saved 

and  recalled  at  the  operator's 
I  command. 

i 

!  '  There  a  re  important  initial  econ- 
1  •  '  omies,  too.  With  the  building-block 
!  design  ofthe  MFCS,  you  order  only 


what  you  currently  require.  The 
MFCS  has  assured  expandability 
to  grow  as  your  requirements  and 
press  operations  grow.  It  is  easily 
maintained  and  accommodates  a 
wide  range  of  peripherals. 

Perfected  through  more  than 
30  man-years  of  quality-assured 
development,  the  Goss  Modular 
Press  Control  System  makes  the 
Headliner  Offset  press  more  than 
ever  the  world's  pacesetter  for 
newspaper  productivity.  For 
more  details  on  MFCS  potential 
in  your  pressroom,  contact 
Goss  Newspaper  Products, 


Graphic  Systems  Division, 

Rockwell  International,  3100  South 
Central  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60650. 
Or  phone  312-656-8600.  c 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Aerospace  /  Electronics  /  Automotive 
General  Industries /A-B  Industrial  Automation 
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Newsroom  ethics 

In  his  report  to  the  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors,  which  he  called  his  “sermon,”  out-going  president 
Robert  P.  Clark  of  the  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  said  recently: 

“The  public  will  not  accept  shoddy  journalism  for  long,  in  my  view. 
I  suppose  trash  will  always  sell,  but  it’s  not  journalism.  ASNE  has  a 
statement  of  principles  —  the  things  that  we  believe  in  as  good  and 
responsible  journalists.  We  all  know  the  basics  of  our  business.  We 
know  how  to  report,  how  to  edit,  how  to  display  pictures,  how  to 
write  convincing  editorials.  But  we  need  to  remember  the  things  that 
give  us  depth,  that  give  us  quality,  that  maintain  our  heritage  as 
public  servants  dedicated  to  the  public  good. 

“We  have  no  guarantee  that  the  First  Amendment  will  be  with  us 
forever  and  ever.  We  in  journalism  hold  it  sacred,  but  a  huge  segment 
of  the  public  is  not  even  aware  of  what  it  is.  The  press  does  not  have  a 
divine  right  to  exist.  We  must  deserve  our  place  in  society  and  carry 
it  out  responsibly.  Only  then  will  the  public  feel  that  the  press  is 
indeed  a  credible,  honorable  institution  worthy  of  full  support. 

“Only  if  we  take  seriously  the  problems  that  face  us,  and  address 
them  earnestly,  can  we  be  assured  that  we  are  playing  our  rightful 
and  responsible  role  in  a  free  society.” 

Most  newspaper  editors  know  the  truth  of  what  Clark  said,  we 
believe.  The  problem  is  that  the  public  does  not  know  or  believe  that, 
nor  is  it  aware  of  lengths  to  which  editors  go  to  follow  their  own  code 
of  ethics  which  is  spelled  out  in  ASNE’s  “Statement  of  Principles.” 
For  instance,  a  committee  report  to  the  Society  reveals  that  at  least 
78  newspaper  journalists  have  been  dismissed  or  suspended  for 
ethics  violations  in  the  past  three  years.  Editors  are  policing  their 
own  newsrooms  and  their  own  practices  but  the  public  seldom  reads 
about  it. 

Those  same  editors  who  are  quick  to  publish  derogatory  comments 
from  critics  about  the  newspaper  business  are  reluctant  to  print 
anything  about  the  positive  aspects  of  their  own  business. 

La  Prensa,  Managua 

Not  long  after  the  Sandinistas  ousted  the  Somoza  government  in 
Nicaragua,  the  Marxist  leanings  of  the  new  regime  became  evident  in 
spite  of  its  declaration  that  it  would  observe  democratic  rights  and 
institutions  including  freedom  of  the  press.  E&P  noted  at  the  time 
that  La  Prensa,  the  nation’s  most  prestigious  newspaper  ,  would  be 
the  weathervane  to  show  which  way  the  wind  was  blowing  and 
whether  the  government  meant  what  it  said. 

If  there  are  any  unbelievers  left  about  the  color  of  the  Managua 
government,  the  condition  of  La  Prensa  is  proof  that  the  government 
does  not  intend  to  respect  press  freedom.  The  government  now 
exercises  almost  total  control  over  the  newspaper  through  cen¬ 
sorship  of  its  content,  limitations  on  price  and  number  of  copies  and 
number  of  pages,  although  the  government  authorized  a  100%  salary 
increase.  The  government  controls  the  importation  of  newsprint  and 
has  even  allotted  paper  to  others  that  had  been  consigned  to  La 
Prensa. 

The  government  cannot  tolerate  a  free  press  and  intends  to  stran¬ 
gle  La  Prensa,  ending  any  doubt  the  Marxists  are  in  control. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Says  history  offers  perspective  on  the  present  for  journaiists 


In  Leonard  Sussman’s  review  of 
Untended  Gates:  The  Mismanaged 
Press,  he  suggests  the  untrained  and 
undereducated  gatekeepers  criticized 
by  author  Norman  E.  Isaacs  often 
engage  in  an  advocacy  journalism  that 
challenges  the  establishment  without 
cause.  Yes,  unfortunately,  this  hap¬ 
pens,  as  does  the  reverse. 

Reading  the  review  brought  to  mind 
an  interaction  I  had  several  years  ago 
with  my  then  managing  editor  and  a 
bureau  chief  of  one  of  the  major  wire 
services.  In  an  article  I  wrote  about 
Grenada,  that  appeared  a  day  or  two 
after  the  invasion,  I  quoted  a  Grena¬ 
dian  expatriate  who  was  a  former  vice 
president  of  the  country’s  hotel  asso¬ 
ciations. 

The  man  outlined  a  10-year  history 
of  numerous  Grenadian  governments 
and  his  association’s  futile  efforts  to 
secure  funding  from  international 
banking  organizations,  the  United 
States,  and  other  western  nations  to 
build  an  international  jetport  at  Port 
Saline  to  enhance  tourism.  Failing 
that,  Cuba  offered  help,  he  said. 

When  I  found  the  story,  press  and 
wire  reports  that  I  saw  were  only  giv¬ 
ing  the  official  White  House  line.  I 
suggested  to  the  gatekeepers  my  story 
offered  a  perspective  that  might  pro¬ 
vide  useful  balance.  The  m.e.  ran  the 
story,  but  only  after  cutting  it  in  half 
without  reading  it.  The  bureau  chief 
took  a  different  tack. 

His  comment:  “I  read  it,  but  I  don’t 
think  I’ll  run  it.  It’s  only  history.” 

I  remain  amazed  that  such  an  atti¬ 
tude  prevails  after  all  that  was  learned 
about  news  manipulation  in  Vietnam, 
from  Watergate,  and  on  and  on. 

Heaven  help  us  when  our  past  has 
no  place  in  journalism  as  we  report  on 
the  present.  Oh  that  gatekeepers 
knew  the  importance  of  what  came 
before  them  and  had  an  ability  to 
understand  it. 

A  blind  reliance  on  what  is  given  as 
fact  without  searching  for  perspective 
can  lead  to  reporting  controlled  by 
those  who  disseminate  news,  and  that 
is  not  balanced  journalism. 

Ross  Connelly 

He’s  no  'oldster’ 

In  the  March  15  issue  of  E&P,  Roy 
Copperud  suggests  that  the  word 
“oldster”  is  a  good  substitute  for 
“senior  citizen.” 

This  may  have  been  true  in  the  for¬ 
ties  when  people  in  their  60s  were 
considered  old.  Forgotten,  though,  is 


the  fact  that  our  generation  is  staying 
young  longer. 

A  well-known  doctor  of  geriatrics 
recently  told  a  group  of  CBS  pre¬ 
retirees  that  one  was  not  considered 
“old”  today  until  he  or  she  were  in  the 
mid-80s. 

So  where  does  that  put  the  people 
who  are  in  the  current  “middle-ages” 
of  60-80? 

It  is  unfair  to  refer  to  these  vibrant, 
energetic  people  of  retirement  age  as 
“oldsters”!  That  word  must  be  re¬ 
served  for  the  newest  generation  — 
those  over  85. 

The  “Ronald  Reagans”  of  this 
world  deserve  a  more  youthful  title.  It 
may  be  that  we  in  the  60-80  group 
should  be  called  “Middies,”  since  we 
are  the  new  middle-agers. 

Perhaps  E&P  can  have  a  contest  for 
the  best  descriptive  word,  one  that 
will  replace  the  all-encompassing 
“senior  citizen,”  and  leave  the  word 
“oldster”  for  those  who  really  are. 

Ray  Lewis 

(Lewis  is  a  retired  journalism  teacher.) 

No  such  case 

On  page  34  of  EDITOR  & 
Publisher  for  March  8,  there  is  refer¬ 
ence  to  a:  “case  against  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  Los  Angeles  Examiner  (in 
which)  a  financier  won  a  judgment 


partly  on  the  basis  of  his  claim  that 
reporters  had  contacted  a  potential 
client  to  ask  about  his  business  prac¬ 
tices,  causing  loss  of  reputation  and 
business.” 

As  a  lawyer  responsible  for  defense 
of  libel  litigation  against  the  Journal,  I 
am  confident  that  there  is  no  such 
judgment. 

There  is,  in  its  early  stages,  Califor¬ 
nia  litigation  more  or  less  answering 
to  E&P’s  description.  But  the  case  is 
a  long  way  from  trial,  let  alone  judg¬ 
ment,  against  the  defendants.  And  the 
plaintiff  doesn’t  accuse  the  Journal  or 
its  reporters  of  defaming  him  by  con¬ 
tacting  potential  clients,  although 
same  such  charges  are  made  against 
other  defendants. 

Robert  D.Sack 

There’s  a  charge 

Concerning  your  article  about  the 
Phoenix  Gazette'^  letters  to  the  editor 
software  in  the  Jan.  25  issue  of  E&P,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  clarification. 

The  article  is  correct  in  stating  the 
software  will  be  given  to  any  inter¬ 
ested  newspaper.  There  is,  however, 
a  $25  charge  to  cover  our  expenses; 
including  diskette,  documentation 
materials,  staff  time  and  postage. 

Dale  Berry 

(Berry  is  director,  management  infor¬ 
mation  systems.) 


Speaking  of  LAT-WP . . . 

“The  Times- Post  service  has  contributed 
depth  and  illumination  to  our  pages.  The 
best  features  and  situation  stories  are  of  a 
higher  quality  than  we  can  usually  get 
from  any  other  source,  and  now  and  then 
a  spot  news  story  fills  what  would  have 
been  a  serious  gap.” 

Donald  M.  Williams,  Executive  Editor 
PINE  BLUFF  COMMERCIAL 
Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas 


For  details,  contact:  John  W.  Payne 
LOS  ANGELES  TIMES-WASHINGTON  POST  NEWS  SERVICE 
(202)  334-6173 
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Metro  Harrisburg- 
A  thrivii^  Northeast  market  of 
nearly  600,000-that  works! 


Metro  Harrisburg  adults  are  on  the  job. 


Year  after  year,  even  during  recession  years,  employment  remains  unusu¬ 
ally  high  in  the  Harrisburg  metropolitan  area. 

With  a  neat  balance  of  state,  federal  and  local  government  Jobs  comple¬ 
menting  the  buig;eoning  high  tech  segment  of  the  midstate’s  economy, 
301,900  metro  Harrisburg  adults  had  Jobs  at  the  beginnii^  of  this  year. 
Area  unemployment  of  4.7%  is  insignificant  when  compai^  with  other 
Pennsylvania  and  Northeast  cities  and  markets. 


Metro  area  employment  hit  an  all-time  high  last  year. 


The  dominant  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  that  reaches  a  majority 
of  these  Jobholders  in  the  nation’s  82nd  market  is  The  Harrisburg 
Patriot-News. 


Call  Bob  Cobaugh,  717-255-8203,  or  any  Newhouse  sales  office  for 
details. 


Hairisbui^  Patriot-News 


Represented  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 


April  26, 1986 

Every  Saturday  since  1 884 _ 


Charting  the  course 

Report  on  the  newspaper  industry’s  ‘Future  of  Advertising  Project’ 
high  rights  ANPA  convention;  10  areas  of  concentration  are  detaiied 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

In  a  marathon  presentation  designed  to  set  the  course  of 
the  industry  for  years  to  come,  10  newspaper  executives 
teamed  up  to  tell  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  convention  in  San  Francisco  their  findings  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau’s 
“Future  of  Advertising  Project.” 

The  presentation  stressed  the  need  for  industry-wide 
cooperation  in  the  areas  of  research,  promotion  and  mar¬ 
keting;  improved  reproduction  quality;  and  greater  stan¬ 
dardization  in  the  way  newspapers  do  business  with 
advertisers. 

“Our  committee’s  objective  is  to  help  our  business 
prepare  to  face  the  future  ...  to  search  out  and  define  our 
problems  and  opportunities  as  an  advertising 
medium  .  .  .  and  to  recommend  the  best  possible  solu¬ 
tions  even  if  they  involve  some  basic  changes  in  the  way 
we  conduct  our  business,”  stated  Harold  W.  Andersen, 
president  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  special  Ad  Bureau  committee. 

Andersen  told  ANPA  that  129  newspaper  executives 
served  on  the  10  task  forces  established  by  the  committee. 
In  addition,  19  Ad  Bureau  executives  provided  support  to 
the  project. 

“The  Future  of  Advertising  Project  is  long  range,” 
Andersen  continued.  “There  aren’t  quick  answers  for  a 
number  of  challenging  situations  which  our  business 
faces.  Most  of  these  situations  have  developed  over  dec¬ 
ades  and  they’re  going  to  take  more  than  a  single  year  to 
solve.” 


“Most  of  these  situations  have 
developed  over  decades  and  they’re 
going  to  take  more  than  a  single  year  to 
solve.” 


Andersen  added  that  “an  essential  ingredient”  to  the 
project’s  ultimate  success  is  “top  management  involve¬ 
ment.” 

“I  ask  you  to  think  how  you  can  use  what  you  hear 
today  to  make  your  own  newspaper,  and  the  entire  news¬ 
paper  business,  a  better  advertising  medium,”  he  said. 

The  10  areas  covered  by  the  presentation  were  reader- 
ship  and  circulation,  reprcxluction,  standardization,  alter¬ 
nate  distribution,  classified  advertising,  sales  structure, 
sales  personnel  and  training,  promotion  and  advertising, 
pricing  and  flexibility,  and  marketing. 


Gaining  &  retaining  readers 

Reg  Murphy,  publisher  and  president  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  delivered  the  segment  on  newspaper  circulation  and 
readership. 

“If  we  don’t  have  readers,  we  don’t  have  anything  to 
sell,”  Murphy  stated.  “Yet  up  until  now,  newspaper 
efforts  to  build  and  retain  readership  have  been  on  a 
fragmented,  and  fragmentary,  basis.” 

The  readership  task  force  proposed  that  newspapers 
“immediately”  take  steps  to  “collect  and  codify  the 
enormous  amount  of  knowledge”  newspapers  have  at 
their  command  about  circulation  readership  and  “plan  and 
undertake  a  long-range  program  to  study  readership  and 
circulation  on  a  systematic  basis,”  Murphy  said. 

To  implement  the  first  recommendation,  Murphy  said 
the  task  force  hopes  to  publish  by  June  1  a  manual, 
provided  free  to  ANPA  and  Ad  Bureau  members,  on 
“How  to  Gain  and  Retain  Readership.” 

The  manual  is  “designed  to  help  you  apply  the  collec¬ 
tive  experience  and  wisdom  of  the  newspaper  business  to 
your  newspaper’s  readership  and  circulation  program,” 
Murphy  said,  adding  that  the  manual  was  written  “chiefly 
through  the  efforts  of  Burl  Osborne  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News.  ” 

The  manual  covers  readership  strategy,  research, 
defining  and  understanding  “your  market,”  positioning 
and  packaging,  distribution,  pricing,  sales  and  promotion 
and  building  a  market  plan,  Murphy  stated. 

“Another  project  we’re  going  ahead  with  is  a  survey  of 
the  effectiveness  of  various  circulation  retention  strate¬ 
gies  which  have  been  tested  by  individual  newspapers,” 
Murphy  said,  remarking  that  the  survey  may  be  followed 
up  with  a  formal  research  project  to  “test  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  of  these  strategies  in  terms  of  their  actual  effective¬ 
ness  in  the  marketplace.” 

The  readership  task  force  is  also  going  ahead  with  the 
development  of  a  “cost/benefit  computer  model  for  the 
analysis  of  newspaper  economics,  including  the  relative 
costs  and  benefits  of  adding  circulation,  the  effects  of  price 
changes  on  circulation  and  on  advertising  and  the  interac¬ 
tion  between  the  two,”  Murphy  said. 

Reproduction  &  quality  color 

“A  major  objective  is  to  get  a  strong  commitment  on  the 
part  of  every  publisher  to  improve  color  quality,”  stated 
Walter  Mattson,  president  of  the  New  York  Times  Co.  and 
chairman  of  the  reproduction  task  force. 

“Newspapers  are  unique  among  the  visual  media  in  not 
offering  high  quality,  uniform  color  to  its  audience  and  its 
advertisers,”  he  stated.  “Color  is  important  to  them.  It 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Standardization 

The  “rugged  individualism”  of  newspapers  is  “getting 
to  be  an  expensive  luxury,”  warned  Joe  D.  Smith, 
publisher  of  the  Alexandria  (Ark.)  Daily  Town  Talk  and 
head  of  the  standardization  task  force. 

“It  hurt  us  in  national  advertising.  It  has  been  a  factor  in 
so  much  of  our  retail  business  shifting  from  ROP  to  pre¬ 
print.  And  if  we  don’t  get  our  act  together  pretty  soon,  it’s 
going  to  start  costing  us  some  of  our  classified  business,” 
he  stated. 

Smith  said  newspapers  should  not  be  afraid  of 
standardizing  further.  He  remarked  that  the  switch  to 
Standardized  Advertising  Units  two  years  ago  proved 
newspapers  “can  standardize  effectively  without  losing 
individuality.” 

This  September  newspapers  will  have  “an  opportunity 
to  take  another  giant  step  toward  standardization”  with 
the  beginning  of  the  demonstration  period  for  AD/SAT,  a 
private  venture  which  intends  to  transmit  national  adver¬ 
tising  to  newspapers  from  one  central  location  via  satel¬ 
lite. 

“The  technology  is  tested  and  proven,”  Smith  said. 
“AD/SAT  is  backed  by  a  multi-million  dollar  investment 
from  Pergamon  Press,  the  largest  commercial  and  newspa¬ 
per  printer  in  the  United  Kingdom.” 

Smith  also  said  the  time  has  come  for  newspapers  to 
standardize  their  invoices. 

“The  executive  committee  of  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Financial  Executives  has  just  approved  for  submis¬ 
sion  to  its  members  next  month  a  standard  invoice  for 
newspaper  advertising  billing,”  Smith  said. 

“Changing  the  billing  system  so  you  can  use  the  stan¬ 
dard  form  won’t  cost  you  much,  but  your  advertisers  will 
love  you  for  it.  Moreover,  this  is  the  first  step  toward 
another  key  objective,  developing  newspaper  advertising 
expenditure  reports  as  by-products  of  our  own  internal 
accounting  systems.” 

Other  areas  which  should  be  standardized.  Smith  said, 
include  classified  advertising  sections  and  classifications, 
tv  book  formats,  ad  product  codes,  space  contract  rate 
breaks  and  color  minimums. 

The  task  force  also  wants  to  develop  a  “common  lan¬ 
guage  for  our  advertising  contracts.  This  could  pay  for 
itself  in  reduced  legal  fees,”  said  Smith. 

Target  marketing 

Newspapers  must  be  active  in  total  market  coverage 
programs,  direct  mail,  hand  delivery  and  marketing  data- 


Charting  the  course 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


must  be  important  to  us.” 

Mattson  said  the  task  force  just  published  The  Guide  to 
Quality  Newspaper  Reproduction  which  is  “designed  to 
help  advertisers  and  agencies  prepare  advertising  mater¬ 
ials  that  will  yield  the  highest  quality  reproduction  in  the 
pages  of  our  newspapers.  It  also  will  help  newspaper 
editors,  art  directors  and  production  people  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  own  material.” 

The  Guide  gives  “everything  an  advertiser  needs  to 
know”  on  black  and  white  reproduction  as  well  as  color, 
covering  both  topics  from  A  to  Z,  Mattson  said. 

“The  Guide  is  not  only  going  to  result  in  better  repro¬ 
duction  of  advertising  in  our  newspapers;  it  is  also  going  to 
sell  a  lot  of  advertising  for  us,”  Mattson  stated. 


“A  major  objective  is  to  get  a  strong 
commitment  on  the  part  of  every 
pubiisher  to  improve  co/or  quaiity,” 
stated  Waiter  Mattson ...” 

AN PA  has  also  developed  a  detailed  marketing  plan  on 
how  newspapers  can  use  the  guide  both  to  improve  their 
own  reproduction  and  sell  more  advertising. 

Mattson  said  the  Guide  is  available  to  ANPA  members 
for  $5  for  an  individual  copy  to  $2  each  for  orders  of  100 
or  more. 

The  task  force  is  also  considering  “an  ANPA  quality 
evaluation  service”  for  newspaper  reproduction  and  a 
production  quality  “checklist”  for  publishers  that  is  being 
drawn  up  by  Gannett  Co.’s  technical  staff. 

“For  the  longer  range,”  Mattson  said,  the  task  force  is 
working  on  “a  complete  production  how-to  manual  for 
newspapers.  Its  purpose  would  be  to  set  quantifiable 
minimum  standards  for  each  step  of  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  process.” 

Mattson  said  the  current  plan  is  for  the  how-to  manual 
to  be  produced  and  released  “one  chapter  at  a  time  over 
the  next  several  years.” 
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bases  if  they  are  to  maintain  and  increase  their  advertising 
market  share,  said  the  head  of  Harte-Hanks  Communica¬ 
tions’  newspaper  division,  Tucker  Sutherland. 

“Most  of  our  current  targeted  marketing  business  has 
developed  through  a  system  of  informal  information  shar¬ 
ing  among  newspapers.  We  believe  this  important  growth 
area  require  more  formal  and  better  organized  efforts  at 
the  highest  levels  of  the  newspaper  business,”  said 
Sutherland  on  behalf  of  the  target  marketing  and  alternate 
distribution  task  force. 

Sutherland  said  the  Future  of  Advertising  Committee 
has  endorsed  the  task  force’s  recommendation  that  a 
permanent  Target  Marketing  committee  be  formed  of  the 
Ad  Bureau  and  ANPA  boards  to  accumulate  information 
and  make  recommendations  to  newspapers  on  how  to 
establish  profitable  programs  “and  compete  in  this  field.” 

The  new  committee’s  first  priority,  Sutherland  said,  will 
be  to  produce  “a  definitive  manual”  for  daily  newspapers 
on  the  subject. 

Classified 

The  task  force  on  classified  advertising  also  struck  the 
theme  that  more  basic  information  and  cooperation  among 
newspapers  are  needed  in  order  to  maintain  newspapers’ 
competitiveness  in  this  key  revenue  area. 

“Nobody  has  done  a  comprehensive  survey  of  newspa¬ 
per  classified,”  said  Ashton  Phelps,  publisher  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune/States-Item.  “How  it’s  orga¬ 
nized,  what  its  practices  and  procedures  are,  who  its  cus¬ 
tomers  are  and  how  and  why  buying  decisions  are  made, 
what  its  readership  is,  who  its  competitors  are  and  how 
they  operate  —  we  need  to  know  all  these  things  and  much 
more.” 

The  task  force’s  first  step  to  collecting  all  this  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  to  mail  newspaper  classified  departments  a 
detailed  survey  on  their  operations. 

“This  survey  will  not  only  give  us  a  great  deal  of  much- 
needed  information,  but  also  help  us  set  our  priorities  and 
determine  which  directions  offer  us  the  greatest  return  for 
our  efforts,”  Phelps  said. 

The  task  force  is  also  planning  to  review  all  of  the 
available  research  on  classified  readership  and  to  conduct 
focus  group  sessions  with  “key  advertisers”  in  real  estate, 
recruitment  and  automotive  “to  get  their  input  and  ideas 
for  new  classified  products  and  strategies,”  he  explained. 

The  task  force  sJso  intends  to  conduct  “pilot  studies  in 
individual  markets”  on  classified  advertisers  and  readers 
and  on  competitors’  products  and  to  ask  outside  research 
and  consulting  firms  for  help  in  identifying  ways  to  make 
classified  more  technologically  up  to  date  and  competi¬ 


tive. 

Sales  structure 

Finding  ways  to  make  advertising  selling  practices  more 
productive  was  the  main  job  of  the  sales  structure  task 
force,  said  Vance  Stickel,  vice  president/sales  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

“We  believe  there  are  major  opportunities  for  network¬ 
ing,  packaging  and  offering  combinations  of  newspapers 
that  an  advertiser  would  have  an  incentive  to  buy  as  a 
unit,”  said  Stickel.  “The  packages  and  networks  now 
available  are  geared  to  newspapers’  common  ownership, 
common  representation  or  common  definitions  rather 
than  to  the  advertisers’  requirements.  We  think  this  can  be 
changed  to  make  it  possible  for  each  advertiser  to  decide 
for  himself  what  schedule  of  newspapers  he  wants  to  buy, 
and  that  we  can  provide  incentives  to  encourage  him  to  use 
our  medium  this  way.” 


Other  areas  which  should  be 
standardized,  Smith  said,  include 
classified  advertising  sections  ...tv 
book  formats,  ad  product  codes,  space 
contract  rate  breaks  and  color 
mlnimums. 


Stickel  said  his  task  force  is  also  studying  the  “perennial 
subject  of  one  order/one  bill.  Can  we  make  newspapers 
easier  and  more  economical  to  buy  through  having  all 
orders  funneled  through  a  central  place?  We’re  not  sure 
whether  that’s  possible  in  the  long  run,  but  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  AD/SAT  provides  the  opportunity  for  this  idea  to 
be  tested  on  a  substantial  scale.” 

The  task  force  wants  newspapers’  national  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  be  “participants”  in  its  efforts  to  make  the 
sales  structure  of  newspapers  more  effective,  Stickel  said. 
He  added  that  the  roles  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  Advertising  Checking  Bureau  and  Media  Records 
are  also  being  studied. 

The  task  force  is  also  considering  if  newspapers  should 
abandon  the  traditional  organization  of  their  ad  sales  staffs 
into  national,  retail  and  classified  departments  and  instead 
organize  them  along  industry  or  classification  lines.  He 
remarked  that  among  the  larger  dailies,  two  out  of  four  are 
already  organized  the  latter  way. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Top  honors:  The  1986  Pulitzer  Prizes 

Denver  Post  wins  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Public  Service 
with  in-depth  study  of  missing  children  statistics 


AAembers  of  the  Denver  Post's  main  news  gathering  team  who  worked 
on  the  missing  children's  series  which  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Gold  Medal 
are:  Seated,  Vikki  Porter,  city  editor;  from  left,  Norman  Udevitz, 
reporter;  Charles  R.  Buxton  Jr.,  deputy  metropolitan  editor;  Diana 
Griego  and  Louis  Kilzer,  reporters. 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

For  its  series  of  reports  from  May 
through  November  of  1985  which 
destroyed  the  widely  held  belief  that 
thousands  of  American  children  were 
being  kidnapped  and  murdered  annu¬ 
ally  by  strangers,  the  Denver  Post  has 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Gold  Medal  for 
Public  Service. 

This  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  awards  in 
Journalism  were  anounced  Thursday 
afternoon,  April  17,  by  President 
Michael  I.  Sovem  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  with  journalists,  from  coast  to 
coast  working  in  teams  and  individu¬ 
ally,  sharing  the  honors. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  Board  met  April 
14  and  15  on  the  Columbia  campus  in 
New  York  City  and  named  the  win¬ 
ners  from  three  finalists  selected  by 
journalism,  letters,  drama  and  music 
juries  in  each  category. 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  for  the 
Gold  Medal  award  were  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  for  its  coverage  of  Delta 
flight  191  and  the  resultant  series, 
“How  Safe  Are  the  Skies?”  and  the 
Panama  City  (Fla.)  News-Herald  for 
its  investigation  into  allegations  of 
torture  of  prison  inmates  in  the  Jack- 
son  County  Jail  in  Marianna,  Florida. 
The  investigation  resulted  in  indict¬ 
ment  of  seven  prison  guards. 

The  Miami  Herald,  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
each  won  two  awards  this  year. 

Seven  prizes  went  to  members  of 
the  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 
group,  the  largest  number  ever  won 
by  a  newspaper  group  in  a  single  year, 
llie  K-R  winners  include  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  the  Miami 
Herald  with  two  prizes,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  with  two  prizes,  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News,  and  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press-Dispatch. 

The  Denver  Post’s  Gold  Medal 
series  resulted  in  revision  of  inflated 
estimates  made  by  several  missing 
children’s  organizations  and  led  to  a 
congressional  hearing  and  national 
reassessment  of  the  problem. 

“Our  reporting  exposed  a  myth  and 
told  the  truth  about  one  of  America’s 
most  emotionally  charged  issues,” 
Post  editor  David  Hall  said  of  the 
award.  When  the  announcement 
came  over  the  wire  services  shortly 
after  1  p.m.,  Denver  time.  Hall  broke 
into  tears  as  he  hugged  Diana  Griego, 
the  reporter  who  first  questioned 
missing-children  statistics. 


Cheers  and  congratulations  and 
champagne  flowed  in  the  newsroom 
as  the  staff  learned  of  the  award. 

While  nearly  two  dozen  Post  staff¬ 
ers  worked  on  the  initial  project,  the 
main  news  gathering  was  by  reporters 
Diana  Griego  and  Louis  Kilzer. 
Deputy  metropolitan  editor  Charles 
R.  Buxton  Jr.  was  supervising  editor 
on  the  series  “The  truth  about  miss¬ 
ing  kids.” 

Followup  reporting  by  Kilzer  and 
reporter  Norman  Udevitz  exposed  a 
Denver  fund-raising  firm  for  soliciting 
money  on  behalf  of  a  missing  chilren’s 
organization  and  turning  little  of  the 
money  over  to  charity.  The  soliciting 
agency  was  shut  down  by  authorities. 
Post  city  editor  Vikki  Porter  was  the 
supervisor  on  that  project. 

The  Post  hired  a  polling  firm  which 
showed  that  public  perception  in  the 
Denver  area  exaggerated  the  threat  to 
children  and  the  newpaper  published 
documentation  showing  how  news 
organizations,  including  the  Post,  had 
accepted  the  faulty  statistics  without 
question. 

The  Post’s  overall  reporting  was 
coordinated  by  managing  editor  Tony 
Campbell,  along  with  Joe  Bullard, 
deputy  managing  editor,  and  Tom 
Patterson,  metropolitan  editor. 


Other  staff  members  contributing 
were:  Photographer  Susan  Biddle, 
editorial  writer  Jack  Cox,  news  artist 
Bruce  Gaut,  Sunday  metropolitan 
editor  Rodd  Engdahl,  columnist  Tom 
Gavin,  Sunday  editor  David  House, 
associate  editor  and  political  editor 
Carl  Miller,  television  critic  Joanne 
Ostrow,  photographer  John  Prieto, 
assistant  to  the  managing  editor  Bob 
Sheue,  and  Washington  bureau  chief 
Patrick  Yack. 

General  News  Reporting — 

Edna  Buchanan  of  the  Miami 
Herald  won  the  general  news  award 
for  her  ‘  ‘  versatile  and  consistently  ex¬ 
cellent  police  beat  reporting.” 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  this 
category  were  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  for  its  deadline  coverage  of  the 
Delta  Flight  191  on  August  2,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  its  deadline 
coverage  of  the  MOVE  siege  and 
aftermath. 

Buchanan,  40,  a  chronicler  of  crime 
in  Miami  for  15  years,  has  earned 
national  recognition  for  her  punchy 
writing  style  and  allegiance  to  detail. 
The  nomination  letter  to  the  Pulitzer 
judges  declared: 

“They  don’t  make  cop  reporters 
like  her  anymore.  If  they  ever  did. 
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Celebrating  at  the  Miami  Herald  are,  from  left,  Edna  Buchanan, 
Michel  duCille  and  Carol  Guzy,  for  their  Pulitzer  Prize  awards — Bucha¬ 
nan  in  general  news  reporting,  and  duCille  and  Guzy  in  spot  news  photog¬ 
raphy.  (UPl-Bob  East  III) 


Pittsburgh  Press  reporters  Andrew  Schneider  and  AAary  Pat  Flaherty 
received  a  phone  call  with  the  news  of  their  Pulitzer  Prize  for  specialized 
reporting.  Their  award  was  for  their  series  on  organ  transplantation. 
(UPl,  Pittsburgh  Press) 


She  is  a  savvy,  fast,  tough,  hard-as- 
nails  cop  reporter  with  a  heart  of  gold. 
True.  Absolutely.” 

Gene  Miller,  in  a  Herald  profile  of 
Buchanan  the  day  after  the  award, 
wrote  that  Buchanan  “is  sometimes 
viewed  as  a  sort  of  runaway  locomo¬ 
tive,  railroading  her  copy  on  deadline 
and  roaring  over  editors.” 

A  Metro-Dade  homicide  detective, 
Lloyd  Hough,  said  of  her,  “Let’s  put 
it  like  this:  If  I  had  done  something,  I 
wouldn’t  want  Edna  investigating  me. 
Internal  Affairs  I  don’t  care  about, 
but  Edna  .  .  .  .” 

Buchanan  went  to  the  Herald  in 
1970  after  her  first  job  with  the  now 
defunct  Miami  Beach  Sun.” 

Investigative  Reporting — 

The  Pulitzer  for  a  “distinguished 
example  of  investigative  reporting 
within  a  newspaper’s  area  of  circula¬ 
tion”  went  to  Jeffrey  A.  Marx  and 
Michael  M.  York  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader  for  their  series, 
“Playing  Above  the  Rules.” 

The  series  exposed  cash  payoffs  to 
University  of  Kentucky  basketball 
players  in  violation  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association’s 
rules  and  led  to  significant  reforms. 

Marx,  23,  a  1984  graduate  of  North¬ 
western  University’s  Medill  School 
of  Journalism,  joined  the  staff  that 
year,  after  two  sports  and  news 
internships  at  the  newspaper.  He  was 
the  coal  writer  when  assigned  to  work 
on  the  basketball  series. 

York,  32,  a  UK  alumnus  and  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  School  of  Law,  has  been  a  repor¬ 
ter  for  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Morning 
Herald  and  Legal  Times  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  an  attorney  for  the  Kentucky 
Legislative  Research  Commission. 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  this 
category  were  Jim  Henderson  and 
Hugh  Aynesworth  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  for  their  investigation 
of  self-proclaimed  mass  murder  Hen¬ 
ry  Lee  Lucas  which  exposed  him  as 
perpetrator  of  a  massive  hoax,  and 
Joel  Kaplan  and  James  Pratt  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  for  their  in¬ 
vestigation  of  Congressman  Bill  Bon¬ 
er’s  financial  dealings,  which  re¬ 
vealed  abuses  and  caused  the  Justice 
Department  to  re-open  an  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Explanatory  Journalism — 

The  staff  of  the  New  York  Times 
won  the  explanatory  journalism  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  for  research  on  a  space- 
based  missile  defense  system,  known 
as  “Star  Wars.” 

The  six  articles  explored  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  technological  issues  involved 


in  the  plan,  its  foreign  policy  and 
political  implications. 

The  Times  submission  credited  the 
series  to  the  deputy  science  editor, 
Holcomb  B.  Noble;  Leslie  H.  Gelb, 
diplomatic  writer;  William  J.  Broad 
and  Philip  M.  Boffey,  science  writers; 
Charles  Mohr  and  Wayne  Biddle, 
military  and  technology  writers,  and 
Gary  Cosimini  and  Thomas  E. 
Bodkin,  art  directors. 

Also  nominated  in  this  category 
were:  Robert  L.  Hotz  and  Robert 
Cooke  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution  for  their  series  that 
examined  new  developments  in  gene¬ 
tic  engineering,  and  legal,  moral  and 
social  ramifications  of  biotechnology, 
and  Larry  Batson  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  for  his  seven-part 


series  on  the  water  crisis  in  America 
and  his  analysis  of  proposed  reme¬ 
dies. 

Specialized  Reporting — 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  for  distinguished 
reporting  on  specialized  subjects 
went  to  Andrew  Schneider  and  Mary 
Pat  Flaherty  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
for  their  investigation  of  violations 
and  failures  in  the  organ  transplanta¬ 
tion  system  in  the  United  States.  This 
was  the  first  time  in  the  102-year  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Press  that  the  newspaper 
received  a  Pulitzer. 

The  stories,  “The  Challenge  of  a 
Miracle:  Selling  the  Gift,”  resulted 
from  a  10-month  investigation  that 
took  the  team  around  the  world, 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Covering  terrorism 

Panelists  at  ANPA  session  discuss  the  way  Joumalists 
report  on  violent  attacks  in  places  such  as  Lebanon 


By  M.  L.  Stein 

American  journalists  should 
“never  exaggerate  the  role  of  the 
camera  or  the  American  angle”  in 
reporting  the  causes  of  terrorism,  a 
vetf^ran  Middle  East  correspondent 
asserted  in  San  Francisco  this  week. 

It’s  a  mistake  for  reporters  to 
assume  that  if  they  were  not  on  the 
scene  to  relay  the  story  of  a  terrorist 
attack,  it  wouldn’t  have  happened, 
said  Thomas  L.  Friedman,  the  New 
York  Times  Jerusalem  bureau  chief 
and  a  former  UPI  staffer  in  Beirut. 

Friedman,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
for  his  1982  coverage  of  the  Israeli 
invasion  of  Lebanon,  appeared  on  a 
UPI  panel  discussion  of  terrorism  at 
the  100th  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

“There  has  been  a  tendency  among 
Joumalists  to  believe  their  own  crit¬ 
ics,”  Friedman  contended.  “Not  only 
is  this  wrong  but  it  often  creates  a 
distorion  of  what  is  really  at  stake. 
Terrorists  are  not  just  dancers  waiting 
for  the  first  reporter  to  come  along. 
History  does  not  wait  for  the  camera. 
The  people  are  there,  the  problems 
are  there,  the  grievances  are  there, 
and  the  political  motivations  are 
there.  Hard  as  it  may  be  for  us  to 
admit,  there  was  terrorism  before 
there  was  Nightline  or  the  high-speed 
press.” 


“Hard  as  it  may  be  for 
us  to  admit,  there  was 
terrorism  before  there 
was  Nightiine  or  the  high¬ 
speed  press.” 


According  to  Friedman,  when  cor¬ 
respondents  begin  to  exaggerate  their 
role,  they  also  tend  to  inflate  the 
American  angle  in  any  terrorist  act. 

An  example,  he  said,  was  the 
hijacking  of  the  TWA  plane  to  Beirut. 
Instead  of  the  act  being  the  result  of  a 
Moslem  grievance  against  the  U.S., 
as  played  in  the  media,  the  incident 
stemmed  from  a  “family  fight” 
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between  two  Shiite  factions,  Fried¬ 
man  declared. 

American  journalists  also  should 
tell  their  readers  and  viewers  that 
they  can  be  and  are  intimidated  by 
terrorists,  Friedman  said. 

“The  truth  is  in  the  Wild  West  days 
of  West  Beimt  anyone  could  have  you 
killed  for  $1.98  and  10  Green 
Stamps,”  he  recalled.  “It  was  an  inti¬ 
midating  environment,  and  any  high- 
profile  reporter  had  to  think  twice 
about  some  of  the  issues  and  or  people 
he  wrote  about.” 

The  reality  of  intimidation  also  was 
emphasized  by  another  panelist,  who 
spoke  from  first-hand  experience. 

UPI  correspondent  Peter  Smerdon, 
who  was  kidnapped  by  Beirut  gun¬ 
men  last  June,  admitted  that  “I,  like 
all  joumalists  trying  to  report  in  the 
Middle  East,  have  been  intimidated. 
There  are  things  I  write  that  I  do  not 
want  to  be  .  .  .  read  by  the  gunmen  I 
pass  on  the  street.” 

Both  Smerdon  and  Friedman  told 
of  ways  of  getting  around  intimidation 
by  terrorists. 

The  British-bom  Smerdon  said  it’s 
possible  to  ensure  that  “what  the  gun¬ 
man  reads  in  Beirut  is  not  what  is 
printed  in  Kansas.” 

He  also  disclosed  that  he  has  with¬ 
held  information  in  a  story  that  would 
endanger  the  life  of  a  hostage. 

“I  do  not  relish  the  loss  of  inde¬ 
pendence  but  it  is  excusable  and  can 
always,  so  far,  be  made  public  after 
the  incident  is  over,”  Smerdon 
explained. 

Friedman  noted  that  because 
reporters  in  Beirut  were  intimidated 
did  not  mean  that  basic  news  did  not 
get  out.  This,  he  said,  was  achieved 
by  writing  stories  with  no  bylines  or 
mingling  information  originating  in 
Beirut  with  stories  with  a  Washington 
dateline,  or  with  no  dateline. 

“The  more  honest  we  are  (about 
intimidation),  the  less  we  leave  to  our 
readers’  imagination,  the  more  credi¬ 
bility  the  news  we  do  get  out  will 
have,”  Friedman  stated. 

The  two  correspondents  also 
agreed  on  the  need  for  care  in  using 
the  terms  “terrorist”  or  “terrorism” 
in  stories  on  the  grounds  that  they 


may  bias  the  reader. 

“I  would  like  to  see  it  (using  the 
term  ‘terrorists’)  left  to  rot  for  all  but 
extreme  cases  of  indiscriminate 
attacks  outside  a  theater  of  war,” 
Smerdon  remarked.  “We  can  com¬ 
municate  the  terror  of  an  attack  with¬ 
out  using  the  word  terrorist  ....  The 
word  sells  both  newspapers  and 
(political)  policies  like  hot  cakes  but 
goes  little  way  toward  comprehend¬ 
ing  who  or  why.“ 

Friedman  said  he  tries  to  avoid  the 
terms  as  much  as  possible,  except  in 
extreme  cases  such  as  the  hijacking  of 
the  Achille  Lauro  cruise  ship. 

The  two 

correspondents  aiso 
agreed  on  the  need  for 
care  in  using  the  term 
“terrorist”  or  “terrorism” 
in  stories  on  the  grounds 
that  they  may  bias  the 
reader. 

The  reporter  added:  “I  prefer  to 
use  a  term  like  ‘gunman,’  which  I 
think  is  more  neutral,  without  at  the 
same  time  having  any  positive  conno¬ 
tation.  Beyond  that,  the  story  can  and 
should  speak  for  itself  and  the  reader 
can  make  his  or  her  own  political 
judgments.” 

However,  a  panel  expert  on  terror¬ 
ism,  Terrell  E.  Arnold,  said  that  in 
99%  of  the  times,  what  is  designated 
as  terrorism  in  the  media  “actually  is 
terrorism.” 

Arnold,  vice  president  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  on  Terrorism  and  Sub-National 
Conflict,  is  former  deputy  director  of 
the  State  Department’s  Office  for 
Combatting  Terrorism. 

But  Arnold  said  the  media  goes  too 
far  when  they  present  “detailed 
drawings  of  the  Cairo  airport  and 
instructions  on  how  to  make  a  pack¬ 
age  bomb.” 

A  fourth  panelist,  Sam  Donaldson, 
ABC  News  chief  White  House  cor¬ 
respondent,  said  he  would  not  pro¬ 
pose  guidelines  for  television  cover¬ 
age  of  terrorist  stories.  “But  we  must 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Cuomo  to  newspapers:  cover  American  poverty 


By  M.  L.  Stein 

New  York  Governor  Mario  M. 
Cuomo  called  on  publishers  to  use 
their  newspapers  to  tell  readers  about 
what  he  described  as  the  “other 
America”  in  which  33  million  people 
are  “living  below  what  the  federal 
government  officially  regards  as  pov¬ 
erty.” 

In  an  April  22  luncheon  speech  at 
the  100th  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  San  Francisco,  Cuomo 
said,  “We  need  your  strengths  to  help 
us  accept  the  unpleasant  truths  we’ve 
tried  to  avoid.  We  need  you  to  tell, 
fully  and  clearly,  the  tale  of  two  cities 
—  to  describe  for  us  the  mean  streets 
and  how  they  oppress  the  people  who 
live  there,  and  their  menacing  possi¬ 
bilities  for  those  of  us  who  live  on  the 
hill.” 

This  was  a  reference  to  Cuomo’s 
contention  that  there  is  a  growing 
division  in  the  country  between  rich 
and  poor,  a  condition  for  which  he 
placed  heavy  blame  on  the  Reagan 
administration.  He  claimed  millions 
of  Americans  are  homeless  and  hun¬ 
gry  and  that  more  than  one  child  in 
five  is  growing  up  in  poverty  — 
among  black  children,  one  in  two. 


The  governor,  who  is  considered  a 
leading  potential  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination 
in  1988,  said  the  media  in  recent 
months  have  been  “reporting  from 
another  America,  a  place  where  the 
wondering  isn’t  about  which  specific 


‘We  need  you  to  tell, 
fully  and  clearly,  the  tale 
of  two  cities  —  to 
describe  for  us  the  mean 
streets  and  how  they 
oppress  the  people  who 
live  there ...” 


dream  to  pursue  but  about  whatever 
happened  to  the  American 
dream  ....  This  is  the  America 
where  you  people  gather  most  of  your 
crime  statistics,  the  place  that 
appears  on  your  education  pages 
when  you  talk  about  drop-out  rates 
and  children  who  go  to  school  hungry, 
and  college  students  who  won’t  be 
going  back  to  school  next  year 
because  the  federal  government  is  no 
longer  willing  to  share  the  stake  in 
their  futures.” 


Cuomo  also  reminisced  about  the 
loss  of  New  York  newspapers  like  the 
Herald  Tribune  and  Daily  Mirror,  but 
he  said  the  press  still  plays  a  crucial 
role  in  gathering  and  focusing  the 
news  and  forming  opinion. 

He  observed,  “Some  people  think 
you  set  the  agenda  for  the  electronic 
media  ....  That  it’s  you  who  decide 
what  lead  stories  people  will  read  and 
hear,  and  see,  and  in  what  order.  1 
believe  that.  I  believe  you  are  a  pow¬ 
erful  instrument  in  our  struggle  to 
define  ourselves  as  a  people  to  con¬ 
sider,  to  comprehend  what  should  be 
our  national  purpose.” 

Cuomo  said  that  if  the  American 
people  are  convinced  there  is  “depri¬ 
vation  and  suffering,  they  will 
respond  more  generously  than  any 
people  on  earth  .  .  .  .” 

At  a  press  conference  following  his 
speech,  Cuomo  was  asked  about  his 
reception  at  the  event. 

“I  thought  I  was  received  very 
well,”  he  exclaimed.  “You  know, 
publishers  are  businessmen  and  doing 
very  well.  I’m  glad  they  didn’t  throw 
stale  rolls  at  me.” 

Pressed  about  his  decision  on 
whether  to  seek  the  presidency, 
Cuomo  said  he  planned  to  announce  a 
decision  in  about  two  or  three  weeks. 


Libel  insurance  rates  are  expected  to  increase 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  worldwide  crisis  in  casuality 
insurance  will  force  up  rates  for  libel 
insurance  “in  the  coming  year,” 
according  to  an  attorney  for  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.  Ltd.  of  Hamilton,  Ber¬ 
muda. 

Speaking  to  a  group  of  publishers 
during  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  convention  in 
San  Francisco,  Paul  O’Brien  of  Han¬ 
son  &  O’Brien,  Washington,  D.C., 
said  a  driving  force  for  the  increased 
rates  is  the  higher  cost  for  reinsur¬ 
ance. 

“The  reinsurance  market  (for  libel 
insurance)  is  limited,”  said  O’Brien, 
adding  “there  isn’t  any  question  that 
the  casuality  crisis”  has  shrunk  the 
financial  capacity  of  reinsurers,  parti¬ 
cularly  those  based  in  London. 

He  explained  that  reinsurers  have 
suffered  major  losses  in  recent  years 
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and  are  now  “selecting  operations 
with  the  best  risk.” 

Libel  insurance,  he  said,  “is  not  an 
attractive  package”  to  the  reinsurers. 

As  a  result  of  the  reinsurance  diffi¬ 
culties,  O’Brien  continued,  compa¬ 
nies  offering  libel  insurance  may  be 
restricted  in  the  amount  of  coverage 
they  can  offer. 

“It  will  be  limited  to  whatever  the 
company  can  handle  on  its  own,”  he 
said,  remarking  that’s  why  newspa¬ 
pers  “can’t  get  the  large,  umbrella 
coverage  as  they  had  in  the  past.” 

A  media  attorney  who  attended  the 
meeting,  but  asked  not  to  be  identi¬ 
fied,  said  Mutual  has  been  able  to 
“lay  off”  only  70%  of  its  libel  policies 
in  the  $5  million  to  $10  million  range 
with  the  London-based  reinsurers. 
The  attorney  said  normally  a  com¬ 
pany  seeks  to  reinsure  100%  of  its 
policies  that  size. 

O’Brien  said,  however,  that  rein¬ 


surance  problems  have  affected  libel 
policies  of  all  sizes. 

In  related  developments,  libel  car¬ 
riers,  including  Mutual,  may  be  shift¬ 
ing  from  “occurrence  policies”  to 
“claims  made  policies”  as  a  way  to 
minimize  risks. 

Claims  made  policies  “give  carriers 
a  cut-off  at  the  end  of  the  insurance 
period,”  said  O’Brien.  Such  policies 
only  insure  newspapers  for  specific 
claims  made  during  the  period  of 
coverage. 

Occurrence  policies  provide  insur¬ 
ance  even  for  future  claims  that  are 
filed  after  the  coverage  period  ended 
but  are  based  on  events  which 
occurred  during  that  time. 

For  example,  if  a  newspaper 
bought  a  one-year  occurrence  policy 
for  1986,  the  policy  would  still  cover 
libel  claims  filed  in  1987  which 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Improvements  at  AP 

News  service  president  Louis  Boccardi  announces 
a  number  of  changes  for  the  coming  year 


By  John  Consoli 

Associated  Press  will  accelerate  its 
shooting  of  color  photography  this 
year  and,  by  1987,  all  photos  offered 
by  the  wire  service  will  be  available  to 
member  newspapers  in  color. 

Addressing  the  AP  annual  member¬ 
ship  meeting  held  during  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  in  San  Francisco  this 
week,  AP  president  Louis  Boccardi 
called  1986  the  “year  of  color”  for 
AP. 

“Last  year  we  experimented  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  by  shooting  only 
color  film  on  all  assignments,  even 
those  where  the  ultimate  transmission 
would  be  in  black  and  white,”  he  said. 

“The  experiment  was  successful 
and  we  are  now  doing  the  same  in  Los 
Angeles.  Dallas  will  be  next.  And  I  am 
pleased  to  tell  you  that  this  program 
will  be  accelerated  throughout  the 
coming  year  and,  by  mid- 1987,  virtu¬ 
ally  all  AP  photography  will  be  done 
in  color  throughout  the  United  States. 

“To  you  members  this  means  that 
even  though  many  pictures  will  still 
be  transmitted  in  black  and  white,  the 
best  picture  will  always  be  available 
in  color.” 


AP  president  Louis 
Boccardi  called  1986  the 
“year  of  color”  for  AP. 


Boccardi  also  announced  what  he 
called  “another  step  forward  in  photo 
quality”  for  the  coming  year  with  the 
anticipated  installation  of  electronic 
darkrooms  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
and  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the 
upgrading  of  the  existing  electronic 
darkroom  in  New  York. 

Boccardi  said  that  in  addition  to 
better  transmission  quality  and  better 
photo  editing  and  cropping,  the  elec¬ 
tronic  darkrooms  will  mean  more 
rapid  transmission  of  photos  and  less 
loss  of  quality  because  a  photo  has  to 
be  transmitted  around  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country. 

Boccardi  also  announced  that  by 
mid-summer,  AP  will  begin  offering  a 
new  weather  wire. 


Louis  Boccardi 

“It  will  be  an  optional  service, 
delivered  electronically  and  tailored 
by  AP  computers  to  exactly  the  local 
and  regional  weather  information  any 
single  member  wants,”  he  said. 

Boccardi  explained  that  those 
member  newspapers  who  now  buy 
this  information  from  the  National 
Weather  Service  receive  a  regional 
leg  of  the  service’s  wire  on  land  lines 
to  a  printer.  As  a  result,  the  informa¬ 
tion  cannot  be  tailored  to  give  a  news¬ 
paper  only  what  it  wants  to  put  into 
the  paper. 

“Our  new  service  will  be  compu- 
ter-to-computer,  require  no  input  at 
your  desk,  and  will  be  tailored  exactly 
to  the  weather  information  you 
want,”  he  said. 

AP  will  also  improve  its  transmis¬ 
sion  of  stock  tables  and  information. 

“Later  this  year  we  expect  to  offer 
a  readily  programmable  and  select¬ 
able  stock  service  at  both  9600  baud 
and  1200  baud,”  he  said.  “With  some 
special  computer  programming  for 
your  front-end  system  or  stand-alone 
computer  receiving  equipment,  you 
will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  this 
new  transmission  to  edit  stock  tables 
horizontally  and  vertically. 

“You  will  be  able  to  construct 
regional  lists  that  relate  to  the  indus¬ 
tries  most  relevant  to  your  readers.” 

Another  improvement  Boccardi 
announced  was  the  “substantial  addi¬ 


tion”  to  AP’s  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  staff  “so  that  we  can  keep  AP  at 
the  technological  forefront  in  pro¬ 
ducing  and  distributing  the  high- 
quality  news  and  photo  reports  you 
are  paying  for.” 

Finally,  Boccardi  said  AP’s  new 
standardized  and  computerized  vote¬ 
counting  service  will  be  hooked  up  in 
40  states  by  November  of  this  year 
and  the  remainder  in  time  for  the  1988 
presidential  election. 

The  new  system  will  be  demon¬ 
strated  at  the  ANPA  Management 
Operations  Conference  in  Atlanta  this 
June. 

Boccardi  said  the  goal  of  the  new 
system  is  to  give  member  newspapers 
the  results  of  state  races  earlier  and  in 
greater  depth. 

In  discussing  his  first  full  year  as 
AP  president,  Boccardi  became  a 
little  melancholy. 


AP  will  also  improve 
its  transmission  of  stock 
tables  and  information. 


“Sometimes,”  he  said,  “I  regret 
that  the  march  of  technology  has 
removed  the  familiar  AP  printer  from 
so  many  of  your  newsrooms.”  (Sto¬ 
ries  are  now  fed  directly  into  most 
newspapers’  computer  systems.) 
“Somehow  it  seemed  that  we  were 
closer  to  you  in  a  day  when  you  could 
wander  over  and  look  at  that  AP 
printer  for  a  few  moments. 

“But  we  can  and  must  be  close  to 
you  as  we  go  about  our  work.  I  hope 
that  as  we  go  on,  you  will  know  my 
time  at  AP’s  helm  as  one  in  which  we 
were  open,  accessible,  and  creative  in 
serving  you,  the  people  who  own  us.” 

AP  saves  big  bucks 
on  its  telephone  bill 

Associated  Press  added  1,000 
satellite  receiving  dishes  in  1985, 
bringing  its  network  to  more  than 
3,000  dishes. 

What  this  means  is  that  AP  is 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Harold  R.  Lifvendahl,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel,  was  elected  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  board  of  directors  along 
with  five  incumbents.  He  received 
10,684  votes. 

Top  vote  getter  among  those  re¬ 
elected  was  William  J.  Keating, 
executive  vice  president  and  general 
counsel  of  Gannett  Co.  —  and  slated 
to  become  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Detroit  Newspaper  Agency  — 
who  received  17,252  votes. 

Others  re-elected  were  Howard 
“Tim”  Hays,  Jr.,  president,  chief 
executive  officer,  publisher,  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press- 
Enterprise,  with  14,825  votes;  Robert 


Achom,  executive  vice  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Evening  Gazette,  with  12,716;  and 
Frank  Daniels,  Jr.,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News 
<&  Observer,  with  12,691. 

In  the  category  representing  news¬ 
papers  from  cities  with  under  50,(X)0 
population,  incumbent  John  M. 
Jones,  president,  publisher,  general 
manager,  and  editor  of  the  Greene- 
ville  (Tenn.)  Sun,  was  re-elected  with 
14,154  votes.  He  defeated  John  Grey 
Montgomery,  vice  president-secre¬ 
tary  and  publisher  of  the  Junction 
City  (Kans.)  Daily  Union,  who 
received  5,912  votes. 

In  the  large  newspaper  market. 


others  receiving  votes  in  a  losing 
effort  were  Ruth  Holmberg,  vice 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  9,293  votes; 
Mary  Schurz,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Danville  (Ky.)  Advocate-Messen¬ 
ger  and  Kentucky  Advocate,  7,454 
votes;  William  Marcil,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum, 
5,846  votes;  C.K.  McClatchy,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee,  5,011  votes;  and  David 
Starr,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Sprin^ield  (Mass.)  Union,  News  & 
Sunday  Republican,  3,575  votes. 

During  its  annual  meeting,  AP 
accepted  72  new  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers. 


Chapman  is  new  ANPA  chairman  and  president 


Alvah  H.  Chapman,  chairman  of 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  was 
elected  chairman  and  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  at  the  organization’s 
100th  annual  convention  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Chapman  succeeds  Richard  J.V. 
Johnson,  president  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle.  Johnson  served  two  years 
in  the  post  and  will  be  on  the  ANPA 
board  for  another  year. 

Under  new  bylaws  adopted  last 
year.  Chapman  will  serve  only  one 


Phone  savings 

(Continued  from  previous  page) 

becoming  less  and  less  reliant  on  the 
telephone  lines  to  transmit  its  news. 

And  what  does  this  mean  in  the  area 
of  savings? 

According  to  AP  president  Louis 
Boccardi,  the  growth  in  the  number  of 
satellite  dishes  has  enabled  AP  to  cut 
its  1985  AT&T  phone  bill  to  $8.2  mil- 


year  as  ANPA  chairman  and  simul¬ 
taneously  hold  the  post  of  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee. 

In  the  past,  the  ANPA  chairman 
served  two  years,  and  after  complet¬ 
ing  his  tenure  in  that  post  took  up  the 
position  of  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  for  another  two  years. 

Other  ANPA  officers  elected  to 
one-year  terms  under  the  new  bylaws 
were: 

•  Vice  chairman  —  George  W.  Wil¬ 
son,  publisher.  Concord  (N.H.) 
Monitor. 

lion  from  the  1983  level  of  $13.2  mil¬ 
lion  —  a  savings  of  $5  million  in  two 
years. 

Said  Boccardi  to  member  newspa¬ 
pers  during  AP’s  annual  meeting  this 
week,  “Now  I  know  those  numbers 
will  never  show  up  in  a  ‘Trivial  Pur¬ 
suit’  game,  but  I  thought  you’d  like  to 
know  how  much  of  your  money  we 
have  been  able  to  save  because  of  the 
investment  in  dishes.” 

— ^John  Consoli 


•  Secretary  —  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz¬ 
berger,  publisher.  New  York  Times. 

•  Treasurer  —  William  H.  Cowles 
3rd,  president  and  publisher,  Spo¬ 
kane  Chronicle  and  Spokesman- 
Review. 

New  directors  elected  to  two-year 
terms  were  John  J.  Curley,  president, 
Gannett  Co.;  Sandra  C.  Hardy,  vice 
president,  Calkins  Newspapers;  and 
Joe  Hladky,  president  and  publisher. 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette. 

Directors  re-elected  to  two-year 
terms  were  Garner  Anthony,  chair¬ 
man  and  CEO,  Cox  Enterprises; 
Frank  A.  Bennack  Jr.,  president  and 
CEO,  Hearst  Corp.;  Charles  T. 
Brumback,  president,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune;  Robert  F.  Erburu,  chairman. 
Times  Mirror  Co.;  Edward  W.  Est- 
low,  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  Scripps  Howard;  Jacques  G. 
Francoeur,  president.  Unimedia, 
Montreal;  Edwin  L.  Heminger,  editor 
and  publisher,  Findlay  (Ohio)  Cour¬ 
ier;  Uzal  H.  Martz  Jr.,  president  and 
publisher,  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Renubli- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


Achorn  Lifvendahl  Keating  Hays  Jones 

Lifvendahl,  five  incumbents  eiected  to  AP  board 


A  win  for  the  media 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  rules  that  a  private  individual  has  to 
prove  falsity  of  offending  statements  in  a  libel  suit 


By  James  E.  Roper 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  decision 
powerfully  helpful  to  news  media, 
ruled  5-4  that  a  private  individual 
seeking  damages  for  libel  on  matters 
of  public  concern  has  the  burden  of 
proving  that  the  offending  statements 
were  false. 

Unless  the  individual  does  so,  the 
court  said,  he  or  she  cannot  collect 
damages. 

This  overruled  the  laws  in  at  least 
eight  states,  where  defendants  had 
the  burden  of  proof  and  had  to  try  to 
prove  that  their  disputed  statements 
were  true;  some  other  states  —  like 
the  Supreme  Court,  now  —  have 
given  suers  the  burden  of  proving  that 
the  statements  were  false. 

The  Supreme  Court,  holding  that 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  some  statements 
is  unprovable,  said  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  must  go  to  defendants  in  order 


The  Supreme 
Court . . .  said  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  must  go  to 
defendants  in  order  to 
protect  the  constitutionai 
goai  of  encouraging 
robust  debate  on  matters 
of  pubiic  concern .... 


to  protect  the  constitutional  goal  of 
encouraging  robust  debate  on  matters 
of  public  concern,  even  if  some  incor¬ 
rect  statements  go  unpunished. 

The  majority  opinion,  written  by 
Justice  Sandra  Day  O’Connor, 
reversed  a  lower  court  decision  that 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  had  libeled 
Maurice  S.  Hepps,  operator  of  a  chain 
of  small  stores  that  sold  beer,  soft 
drinks  and  snacks.  The  paper,  in  a 
series  of  articles  in  1975  and  1976, 
asserted  that  he  was  under  investiga¬ 
tion  for  possible  links  with  organized 
crime  and  had  received  political 
favors.  Hepps,  denying  all  wrongdo¬ 
ing,  started  a  libel  suit  that  led  to  the 
O’Connor  opinion. 

A  dissent  written  by  Justice  John 
Paul  Stevens  and  endorsed  by  three 


other  justices  declared  that  the 
majority’s  “pernicious  conclusion 
gives  a  character  assassin  an  absolute 
license  to  defame  by  means  of  state¬ 
ments  that  can  be  neither  yerified  nor 
disproven.” 

Samuel  Klein,  attorney  for  Phila¬ 
delphia  Newspapers,  Inc.,  owner  of 
the  Inquirer,  said  the  majority  deci¬ 
sion  was  extraordinarily  important 
for  the  press.  “It’s  absolutely  just 
wonderful,’’  he  said. 

The  court,  however,  asserted  that  it 
was  not  breaking  new  legal  ground 
but  was  following  the  logic  of  its  other 
libel  decisions  in  recent  years.  The 
majority  reviewed  the  court’s  deci¬ 
sions  struggling  to  balance,  in  various 
circumstances,  the  constitutional 
right  to  free  speech  with  the  state’s 
interest  in  protecting  individuals  from 
unjustified  attack. 

The  latest  decision  applied  only  to 
private  individuals  suing  the  media 
for  damages  about  media  statements 
on  matters  of  public  concern.  The 
court  noted  that  it  was  not  specifying 
standards  that  would  apply  if  a  private 
individual  sued  a  non-media  defen¬ 
dant,  or  what  the  court’s  attitude 
would  be  if  states  allowed  plaintiffs  to 
obtain  judgments  that  declared  dis¬ 
puted  speech  to  be  false  but  did  not 
award  damages. 

“Our  opinions  to  date,’’  the  court 
majority  said,  “have  chiefly  treated 
the  necessary  showings  of  fault  rather 
than  of  falsity  .  .  .  . 
Nonetheless  ...  a  public-figure 
plaintiff  must  show  the  falsity  of  the 
statements  at  issue  in  order  to  prevail 
on  a  suit  for  defamation  .... 

“Here  the  plaintiff  is  a  private  fig¬ 
ure  and  the  newspaper  articles  are  of 
public  concern.  We  believe  that  the 
common  law’s  rule  on  falsity  —  that 
the  defendant  must  bear  the  burden  of 
proving  truth  —  must  fall  here  to  a 
constitutional  requirement  that  the 
plaintiff  bear  the  burden  of  showing 
falsity,  as  well  as  fault,  before  recov¬ 
ering  damages. 

“There  will  always  be  instances 
when  the  fact-finding  process  will  be 
unable  to  resolve  conclusively 
whether  the  speech  is  true  or  false;  it 
is  in  those  cases  that  the  burden  of 
proof  is  dispositive.  Under  a  rule 


forcing  the  plaintiff  to  bear  the  burden 
of  showing  falsity,  there  will  be  some 
cases  in  which  plaintiffs  cannot  meet 
their  burden  despite  the  fact  that  the 
speech  is  in  fact  false.  The  plaintiff’s 
suit  will  fail  despite  the  fact  that,  in 
some  abstract  sense,  the  suit  is  meri¬ 
torious. 

“Similarly,  under  an  alternative 
rule  placing  the  burden  of  showing 
truth  on  the  defendants,  there  would 
be  some  cases  in  which  defendants 


The  court,  however, 
asserted  it  was  not 
breaking  new  iegai 
ground  but  was  foiiowing 
the  iogic  of  its  other  iibei 
decisions  in  recent  years. 


could  not  bear  their  burden  despite 
the  fact  that  the  speech  is  in  fact  true. 
Those  suits  would  succeed  despite 
the  fact  that,  in  some  abstract  sense, 
those  suits  are  unmeritorious.  Under 
either  rule,  then,  the  outcome  of  the 
suit  will  sometimes  be  at  variance 
with  the  outcome  that  we  would 
desire  if  all  speech  were  either 
demonstrably  true  or  demonstrably 
false  .... 

“In  a  case  presenting  a  configura¬ 
tion  of  speech  and  plaintiff  like  the 
one  we  face  here,  and  where  the 
scales  are  in  such  an  uncertain 
balance,  we  believe  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  requires  us  to  tip  them  in  favor  of 
protecting  true  speech.’’ 

In  stating  that  this  was  not  breaking 
new  legal  ground,  the  court  said:  “We 
note  that  our  decision  adds  only  mar¬ 
ginally  to  the  burdens  that  the  plaintiff 
must  already  bear  as  a  result  of  our 
earlier  decisions  in  the  law  of  defama¬ 
tion.  The  plaintiff  must  show  fault.  A 
jury  is  obviously  more  likely  to  accept 
a  plaintiffs  contention  that  the  defen¬ 
dant  was  at  fault  in  publishing  the 
statements  at  issue  if  convinced  that 
the  relevant  statements  were  false.  As 
a  practical  matter,  then,  evidence 
offered  by  plaintiffs  on  the  publisher’s 
fault  in  adequately  investigating  the 
truth  of  the  published  statements  will 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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News... 

1918:  The  New  York  Times  wins  its  first  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  news  coverage  of  World  War  I. 

Service... 

1986:  The  New  York  Times  receives  its  55th  and 
56th  Pulitzers:  To  a  team  of  reporters  and  editors  for 
their  six-part  series  on  the  “Star  Wars”  program 
for  an  anti-missile  shield.  To  Donal  Henahan,  chief 
music  critic  of  the  Times,  for  distinguished 
criticism. 


Excellence. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  has  earned  more 
Pulitzer  Prizes  than  any  other  newspaper,  is  proud 
to  extend  its  tradition  of  excellence  to  papers 
throughout  the  United  States  and  abroad  via  The 
New  York  Times  News  Service. 


|N|Y|T|  Simejs 

News  Service 


229  West  43d  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
212-556-1927 

H.W.  Thornberry 
Executive  Editor 


New  York  800-972-3550 

(212)  645-3000 

Dan  Barber  or  Chuck  Weiss 

Fort  Worth  (8i  7)  292-81 65 

W.R.  Higginbotham 

Los  Angeles  (21 3)  852-1 579 

Paul  Finch 

Overseas 

Paul  Gendelman 

3  Rue  Scribe,  Paris 

47  42  17  1 1 ,  Telex  230-650 


Message  to  newspapers: 


Improve  local  news  coverage 


Newspapers  must  improve  their 
local  news  coverage  in  order  to  satisfy 
reader  “expectations,”  researcher 
Christine  Urban  told  a  workshop  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  convention  in 
San  Francisco. 

“News  is  the  primary  reason  peo¬ 
ple  read  newspapers.  There  are 
higher  reader  expectations  for  local 
news  because  it  doesn’t  come  over 
the  wire,”  said  Urban,  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Urban  &  Associates  in  Sha¬ 
ron,  Mass. 

Urban  said  dailies  must  shun  the 
“stenographer  kind”  of  coverage  of 
local  meetings.  “You  have  to  do  more 
than  just  getting  it  in  the  paper.” 

Yet  Urban  also  said  that  newspa¬ 
pers  need  to  pay  more  attention  to 
competing  demands  for  readers’  time 
and  give  them  “crisp  and  clear”  sto¬ 
ries. 

“People  expect  you  to  know  that 
reading  the  newspaper  is  not  the  most 
important  thing  they  are  going  to  do 
all  day,”  she  said.  “Avoid  ‘more  is 
better.’  We  need  to  keep  down  the 
bloat.” 


Urban  also  advised  that  newspa¬ 
pers  be  “written  for  normal  folks. 
Stop  worrying  about  demographics 
and  start  worrying  about  how  deeply 
and  how  much”  the  paper  is  read. 

“Blue  collar  and  middle  income 
people  are  excellent  newspaper  read¬ 
ers,”  Urban  stated.  “They  are  often 
much  more  informed  than  all  the  yup¬ 
pies”  who  are  targeted  “for  their 
buying  power.” 

The  worst  “sin”  of  all, 
Urban  said,  is  for  a 
newspaper  to  be  boring. 

Readers  also  expect  newspaper 
people  “to  be  smart,”  Urban  said, 
because  they’ve  “delegated  (to  jour¬ 
nalists)  the  power  to  be  the  voice  of 
authority.” 

However,  being  smart  doesn’t  just 
mean  knowledge  of  the  issues,  she 
explained,  but  also  possessing  the 
“street  smarts  that  prevent  all  of  us 
from  being  duped  by  news  sources.” 

Urban  remarked  that  regarding 


accuracy,  readers  are  more  likely  to 
forgive  typos  and  misspellings  than 
they  are  to  condone  “the  sins  of 
omission  and  commission  that  raise 
questions  as  to  whether  the  reporter 
was  even  there  or  paying  attention. 

“Readers  expect  accuracy,  even 
on  deadline,”  she  continued.  “To  get 
it  wrong  is  considered  to  be  unprofes¬ 
sional  and  sloppy.” 

As  for  bias.  Urban  said  readers 
were  less  concerned  with  the  slant  of 
stories  or  the  mixing  of  fact  with 
opinion  than  they  were  with  “what 
was  left  out  of  the  paper  or  not 
reported  at  all.” 

The  worst  “sin”  of  all.  Urban  said, 
is  for  a  newspaper  to  be  boring. 

Circulation  directors  generate  new 
subscribers,  she  said,  but  “it’s  the 
editor  who’s  responsible  for  reten¬ 
tion.” 

A  dull  paper  “may  not  bore  people 
to  death,”  she  said,  “but  it  will  bore 
them  into  stopping”  their  subscrip¬ 
tions. 
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For  30  years,  in  the  pages  of  the  Village  Voice,  Jules 
Feiffer  has  held  up  a  mirror  to  us  all — reflecting  our 
common  foibles,  ambitions,  idiosyncracies, 
hypocrisies,  fads,  delusions  and  grief 

Now  the  Pulitzer  Prize  has  been  awarded  to  him 
for  Editorial  Cartooning — to  acknowledge  a  lifetime 
of  achievement  in  summarizing  so  deftly  the  ex' 
periences  of  life. 

We  look  forward  to  many  more  years  of  observa' 
tion  from  the  cartoonist/ philosopher  who  makes  us 
think — and  still  laugh  at  ourselves.  (Albeit  often 
with  tears  in  our  eyes.) 


Expect  the  unexpected 
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This  series  and  years  of  hard  work 
earned  us  our  first  Pulitzer  Prize. 


The  Mercury  News  began  its 
coverage  of  the  Philippines 
crisis  in  August  1983.  The  ef¬ 
forts  of  Tokyo  bureau  chief 
Lewis  Simons  and  reporters 
Pete  Carey  and  Katherine 
Ellison  led  to  the  publication  in 
June  1985  of  our  investigative 
series,  “Hidden  Billions:  The 
Draining  of  the  Philippines." 

That  series,  and  our  intensive 
follow-up  coverage  in  the 


Philippines,  was  honored  with 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  International 
Reporting— the  first  Pulitzer  for 
the  Mercury  News  and  the  first 
awarded  to  a  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia  daily  in  30  years. 

We're  proud  of  this  hpnor. 
The  Mercury  News  staff  has 
worked  hard  to  obtain  this  level 
of  excellence  in  journalism.  The 
Mercury  News  will  continue  to 


bring  our  readers  the  Bay 
Area's  most  thorough  coverage 
of  local,  state,  national  and 
international  news. 


She  illecmrii  News 

ThTTay^^  area  s  best 


Message  to  publishers: 

‘Lead  the  attack’  against  illiteracy  in  America 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  outgoing  chairman  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  called  on  his  fellow 
publishers  to  “lead  the  attack”  in  the 
battle  against  illiteracy  in  America. 

Delivering  the  keynote  address 
April  21  at  the  opening  session  of 
ANPA’s  100th  annual  convention, 
Richard  J.V.  Johnson  —  who  is  also 
president  of  the  Houston  Chronicle — 
stressed  the  role  of  newspapers  in 
combating  the  “national  shame  (of) 
illiteracy.” 

Johnson  remarked  that  the  ANPA 
Foundation,  under  the  direction  of 
chairman  and  president  Helen 
Copley,  should  help  broaden  the  base 
of  Newspaper  in  Education  programs 
to  include  adult  literacy  projects. 

Johnson  also  said  he  was  “encour¬ 
aged”  by  the  work  of  individual  news¬ 
papers  in  battling  illiteracy  and  pre¬ 
dicted  “some  exciting  breakthroughs 
will  soon  happen  because  we  are 
attacking  the  problem  with  typical 
newspaper  imagination  and  energy.” 


Jonathan  Kozol,  author  of  Illiterate 
America,  followed  Johnson  with  the 
sobering  statistic  that  60  million 
Americans  cannot  read  well  enough 
to  understand  the  Bill  of  Rights  or  the 
“words  of  Thoreau,  Emerson,  and 
Jefferson.” 

Kozol  said  that  unless  a  national 
program  was  developed  to  combat  the 
“dark  night”  of  adult  illiteracy,  the 
country’s  democratic  foundation 
itself  would  be  threatened. 


“Freedom  of  the  press 
does  not  exist  for  those 
who  cannot  read,”  Kozol 
declared. 


He  decried  recent  Reagan  adminis¬ 
tration  cuts  in  aid  to  education  and 
said  such  policies  were  leading  to  a 
new  elitism  of  the  “best  for  the  best,” 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  consigned 
to  “cultural  oblivion.” 


Kozol  outlined  the  stakes  for  news¬ 
papers  in  the  illiteracy  battle  when  he 
stated  that  “45%  of  American  adults 
do  not  read  a  daily  newspaper.” 

“Ten  percent  do  not  read  by 
choice,”  according  to  Kozol.  The  rest 
do  not  read  papers  because  they  are 
functionally  illiterate,  he  said. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  does  not 
exist  for  those  who  cannot  read,” 
Kozol  declared. 

Thomas  J.  Peters,  co-author  of  In 
Search  of  Excellence  and  a  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  with  Tribune  Media 
Services,  told  the  convention  that 
instead  of  protectionist  trade  legisla¬ 
tion,  America  needs  to  “turn  up  the 
heat  of  competition”  and  stress  qual¬ 
ity,  service,  and  innovation  in  order 
to  maintain  its  world  economic  lead¬ 
ership. 

Peters  also  noted  that  accomplish¬ 
ing  these  goals  may  also  lead  to 
“worker  dislocation”  and  said  the 
nation  must  react  with  “compassion” 
to  those  who  are  displaced  by  the 
competitive  battles  ahead. 
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Arthur  W.  Howe 
Pulitzer  Prize 
National  Reporting 


Tom  Gralish 
Pulitzer  Prize 
Feature  Photography 


TWD  PROUD 


For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  Inquirer 
staffers  have  been  awarded  two  coveted 
Pulitzer  Prizes. 

This  year  we  are  honored  that 
Inquirer  writer  Arthur  Howe  has  been 
recognized  for  his  articles  on  the 
massive  mixups  by  the  IRS  in 
processing  income  tax  returns. 

We’re  equally  pleased  that  Inquirer 
photographer  Tom  Gralish’s  compelling 
look  at  the  city’s  street  people  has 
received  such  high  praise. 

We’re  no  less  proud  of  all  of  our  staff; 
they  have  brought  this  newspaper  ten 
Pulitzer  Prizes  since  1975. 

Inquirer 
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Charting  the  course 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Stickel  said  the  task  force  is  studying  the  way  competing 
media  such  as  television  and  magazines  and  direct  mail 
have  organized  their  sales  forces  “to  see  what  we  can 
learn  from  their  experiences.” 

The  industry  must  strike  “a  balance,”  he  said,  between 
the  strategic  selling  of  newspapers  “at  the  first  level  of 
advertising  planning”  and  the  tactical  selling  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  newspaper  in  a  particular  market. 

Recruiting  and  training  sales  personnel 

USA  Today  publisher  Cathleen  Black  said  the  task  force 
on  recruitment  and  training  of  ad  sales  personnel  is 
designing  a  comprehensive  survey  on  how  newspapers 
find,  train  and  pay  their  ad  sales  people. 

The  survey  will  cover  descriptions  of  sales  positions  and 
responsibilities,  compensation  and  incentive  plans. 

Black  noted  that  a  recent  survey  by  the  University  of 
Missouri’s  School  of  Journalism  showed  newspapers  lag 
behind  radio  and  tv  in  compensating  ad  directors  and  retail 
managers. 

“Newspapers  have  some  real  vulnerability  in  terms  of 
holding  on  to  our  best  sales  people,”  she  said. 

The  task  force  is  also  studying  newspaper  recruitment 
and  sales  training  practices,  she  said. 

Promoting  your  product 

The  promotion  task  force  has  identified  three  main 
objectives  for  promoting  newspapers,  said  New  York 
Daily  News  publisher  James  Hoge. 

“To  convince  advertisers  that  newspapers  are  the  most 
effective  medium  to  promote  and  sell  goods  and  services; 


to  bring  to  advertisers’  attention  new  initiatives  in  the 
newspaper  business;  to  strengthen  the  image  of  modem 
newspapers  in  the  minds  of  advertisers  and  the  general 
public.” 

Hoge  said  the  task  force  also  identified  three  “sharply 
defined  target  audiences”  for  these  promotion  efforts: 
decision  makers  in  ad  agencies  who  affect  policy  and 
influence  media  choices ;  senior  executives  at  client  adver¬ 
tisers  who  set  policy;  and  “implementers”  at  agencies  and 
clients  such  as  media  planners,  creative  directors  and 
brand  managers. 

“Newspapers  have  some  real 
vulnerability  in  terms  of  holding  on  to 
our  best  sales  people/*  she  said. 

Hoge  said  the  task  force  is  also  taking  action  in  a  number 
of  areas. 

One  of  these  is  better  promotion  of  newspapers’  “good 
works”  in  their  communities.  “We’re  moving  ahead  to  get 
concrete  case  history  information,”  he  said. 

Another  area  is  increasing  ad  agency  and  client  con¬ 
tacts,  he  said. 

“The  newspaper  business  lags  behind  the  broadcast 
media  and  news  magazines  in  efforts  to  interact  profes¬ 
sionally  and  socially  with  key  customers,  both  at  the 
national  and  local  levels,”  Hoge  said.  “We  feel 
publishers,  editors  and  key  newspaper  executives  should 
appear  more  frequently  at  advertising  trade  functions  and 
should  involve  advertisers  in  more  plant  luncheons,  tours, 
newspaper  sponsored  activities  and  other  community 
events.” 

(Continued  on  page  52) 


CARY  FLYING  FOSTERS 

BUILT-IN  INFEED  AND  TENSIDN  CDNTRDL 
INCREASES  PRODUCTIDN  UP  TO  40% 

Cary  reliability  means  you  can  have  up  to  16  pasters  on 
a  single-width  press.  Cary  Pasters  are  easily  retrofitted 
or  are  available  with  new  presses. 

Cary  Pasters  compliment  newspaper  presses  in 
construction  and  simplicity  and  are  easily  maintained  by 
press  mechanics. 

Our  world-wide  field  service  team  provides  experienced 
start-up  training  and  back-up.  Quotations,  including 
turnkey  installations,  to  suit  your  requirements. 

Over  500  Units  In  Operation!  There  is  an  installation  near 
you,  and  we  can  arrange  a  visit.  Call  or  write  for 
complete  details. 
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The  1986  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Investigative  Reporting 
The  Lexington  Herald-Leader 
Jefhey  Marx  and  Michael  York 


The  1986  Pulitzer  Prize  for  General  News  Reporting 
The  Miami  Herald. 

Edna  Buchanan 


The  1986  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Spot  News  Photography 
The  Miami  Herald. 

Michel  duCille  and  Carol  Guzy 


The  1986  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Feature  Photography 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Tom  Gralish 


The  1986  Pulitzer  Prize  for  National  Reporting 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Arthur  Howe 


The  1986  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Feature  Writing 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  &  Dispatch. 

John  Camp 

The  1986  Pulitzer  Prize  for  International  Reporting 
San  Jose  Mercury  News 

Lewis  Simons.  Pete  Carey  and  Katherine  Ellison 


IT  WOULD  HAVE 
ffiENANimC«TO 
WINJl^ONE. 

m 

KNIGHT-RIDDER 

V\fe  are  deeply  honorea  to  have  won  an  unprecedented  seven  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

are  proud  of  our  winners.  As  well  as  six  other  Knight-Ridder  finalists. 

And  the  exceptional  work  being  done  at  all  of  our  28  newspapers  every  day 
This  continuing  commitment  to  excellence  has  brou^t  the  total 
of  Pulitzers  awarded  to  Knight-Ridderfe  newspapers  and  journalists  to  39. 


<  1986  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Inc. 


Number  of  daily  newspapers  declines,  but  jobs  are  up 


Both  the  number  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  and  their  total  weekday  circula¬ 
tion  have  declined  from  a  year  ago, 
but  Sunday  papers  have  increased  in 
number  and  circulation  over  the  same 
period,  according  to  figures  released 
by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  at  its  100th 
annual  convention  in  San  Francisco. 

The  circulation  statistics  were  pro¬ 


vided  to  ANPA  by  the  research 
department  of  E&P. 

U.S.  daily  newspapers  now  total 
1 ,674  with  a  combined  circulation  of 
62,723,438.  A  year  ago,  however, 
there  were  1,688  U.S.  dailies  with 
total  circulation  of  63,081,740. 

Canadian  dailies  now  number  111, 
with  total  circulation  having 
increased  by  almost  63,000  to 


5,620,811. 

Sunday  newspapers  in  the  U.S. 
increased  in  the  past  year  from  783  to 
797,  while  circulation  was  up  over  1 
million  from  57,5 1 1 ,975  to  58,816,734. 

ANPA  reported  that  U.S.  Labor 
Department  statistics  show  employ¬ 
ment  in  U.S.  newspapers  rose  by  a 
healthy  13,000  jobs  in  the  last  year  to 
453,000.  Over  the  last  two  years, 
employment  in  newspapers  is  up  over 
27,000  jobs. 

Newspaper  advertising  volume  in 
1985  rose  8.3%  to  $25.5  billion, 
ANPA  said.  Newspapers’  share  of 
total  U.S.  advertising  expenditures 
was  26.8%. 

U.S.  newspapers’  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  also  set  a  new  high  at  8.8 
million  metric  tons. 

Advertising  expenditures  in  Cana¬ 
dian  dailies  rose  last  year  by  $120 
million  to  more  than  $1.5  billion, 
almost  25%  of  total  Canadian  ad 
expenditures,  ANPA  said. 

Kramer  is  named  S.F. 
Examiner  exec  editor 

Larry  Kramer,  assistant  managing 
editor  for  metropolitan  news  at  the 
Washington  Post,  has  been  named 
executive  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 

The  Examiner  announced  Kram¬ 
er’s  appointment  during  this  week’s 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  convention  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Kramer,  35,  will  join  the  Examiner 
on  June  1.  He  fills  a  position  that 
became  vacant  a  few  months  ago 
when  Dave  Burgin  was  let  go. 

The  new  executive  editor  started 
his  career  as  a  reporter  for  the  Exam¬ 
iner  in  1974.  While  at  the  Examiner, 
Kramer  won  the  Gerald  E.  Loeb  busi¬ 
ness-writing  award  for  a  series  on 
offshore  tax  havens. 

Kramer  joined  the  Post  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  writer  in  1977  and,  in  1980, 
became  executive  editor  of  the  Tren¬ 
ton  Times  —  then  a  Washington  Post 
Co.  subsidiary. 

When  the  Times  was  sold  in  1981, 
Kramer  returned  to  the  Post  as  assis¬ 
tant  to  executive  editor  Benjamin 
Bradlee  and  oversaw  the  creation  of 
the  Post’s  national  weekly.  He  was 
named  assistant  managing  editor  for 
metro  news  in  1982. 
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WE'VE  PUT  IT  ALL 
TOGETHER! 

STREAM  CONVEYORS  •  BUNDLE  WRAPPERS  • 
ROLLER  FEEDER  CONVEYORS  • 

TYING  MACHINES  •  BUNDLE  DISTRIBUTION 
AND  LOADING  SYSTEAAS— 

EVERYTHING  YOUR 


Arkansas  Democrat 

$1 1  )000)000 
II  Expansion 
Underway 
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The  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat  has  an 
$11,000,000  expansion  underway,  including  a  new 
8  unit,  4  half  deck  Goss  Headliner  offset  press, 
scheduled  to  be  on  edition  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  Democrat  has  purchased  the  229,000  square 
foot  Terminal  Warehouse  Building,  currently  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  to  house 
two  offset  press  lines,  a  new  platemaking  depart¬ 
ment,  a  new  mail  room  and  newsprint  storage  fa¬ 
cility.  The  building  has  two  railroad  spurs  and 
eight  loading  docks.  The  Austin  Company  as¬ 
sisted  in  site  selection.  Northeast  Industries  is 
handling  press  erection  of  both  press  lines  and 


installation  of  all  new  mail  room  equipment  and 
loading  docks. 

Financing  for  the  project  was  provided  by  Repub- 
licBank  Dallas,  including  a  letter  of  credit  to  sup¬ 
port  a  $6.3  million  tax  exempt  bond  financing 
which  was  underwritten  by  Smith  Barney  last  De¬ 
cember.  The  bank’s  leasing  subsidiary  has  also 
provided  $4,750,000  of  lease  financing. 

When  completed,  the  facility  will  double  the  news¬ 
paper’s  present  press  capacity  to  meet  growing 
circulation  and  page  counts.  Sunday  circulation 
has  increased  from  99,512  to  over  158,000  today. 


Arkansas  Democrat 


Arkansas’  Largest  and  Fastest  Growing  Newspaper 


Some  press  freedom  gains  worldwide 


The  World  Press  Freedom  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  to  its  members  that 
there  were  “several  positive  results” 
in  the  past  year  to  create  encourage¬ 
ment  for  greater  press  freedom  world¬ 
wide. 

The  “big  win”  was  the  decision  by 
the  Inter  American  Human  Rights 
Court  that  compulsory  licensing  of 
journalists  violates  human  rights 
guarantees  contained  in  the  American 
Convention  on  Human  Rights,  said 
Dana  Bullen,  WPFC  executive  direc¬ 
tor. 

Another  positive  development  was 
the  creation  of  the  International  Red 
Cross  hot  line  for  journalists  in  trou¬ 
ble. 

The  hot  line  is  now  in  operation  at 
IRC  headquarters  in  Geneva,  Bullen 
noted,  but  “it’s  not  perfect  yet.” 

Bullen  related  that  when  Ed  Cony, 
associate  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  called  the  Red  Cross  hot  line 
when  a  Journal  stringer  was  arrested 
in  Chile,  the  woman  who  answered 
spoke  only  French. 

“He  didn’t.  She  hung  up  on  him,” 
Bullen  related.  “We’ve  pointed  out 


NIKO’S  SMOKESHOP 
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ROSE  NEWSSTAND 
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BSC  NEWSSTAND 
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NEWSSTAND 
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INTERNATIONAL 
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this  snag  and  I’m  sure  this  will  be 
worked  out  swiftly.” 

The  hot  line  number  is  (22)  34  60  01 . 

At  UNESCO’s  general  meeting  in 
Sofia  last  October,  there  were  also 
some  positive  developments  for  the 
western  media  despite  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  withdrew  from  the 
organization  on  Dec.  31,  1984. 


Another  positive 
development  was  the 
creation  of  the 
International  Red  Cross 
hot  line  for  journalists  in 
trouble. 


The  positive  results,  Bullen  said, 
include  rejection  of  a  Soviet  proposal 
on  the  “responsibilities”  of  journal¬ 
ists  and  rejection  of  efforts  to  water 
down  a  planned  UNESCO  study  of 
censorship,  which  originally  had 
strong  backing  from  the  West. 

However,  there  were  also  some 
“negative  results”  at  the  Sofia  meet- 
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ing,  Bullen  said,  including  renewed 
efforts  to  sanction  government  intru¬ 
sions  on  journalistic  independence 
and  a  move  to  establish  “guideposts” 
in  international  documents  which 
“call  for  outlawing  certain  kinds  of 
news.” 

At  United  Nations  headquarters  in 
New  York,  however,  “the  mood”  on 
communications  issues  “is  one  of 
intransigence,”  Bullen  stated. 

He  said  the  Soviet  bloc  and  its  allies 
in  the  Third  World  are  continuing  to 
push  for  the  adoption  of  resolutions 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  “New 
World  Information  Order.” 

“Even  when  bad  ideas  such  as 
licensing  are  beaten  back,  as  they 
have  been  at  UNESCO,  individual 
countries  pick  up  various  proposals 
and  implement  them  on  their  own,” 
Bullen  said. 

He  continued:  “Around  the  world, 
journalists  continue  to  be  killed, 
wounded,  jailed,  and  expelled  from 
countries.  Newspapers  are  censored 
and  closed.  I  don’t  think  it  helps  for 
journalists  to  be  pilloried  in  interna¬ 
tional  fora,  to  be  labeled  as  ‘irrespon¬ 
sible,’  to  be  identified  as  an 
‘enemy,’  or  for  leaders  to  be  told 
time  and  time  again  that  something 
needs  to  be  done  to  correct  things.” 

George  Beebe,  vice  chairman  of 
WPFC  and  former  managing  editor 
and  associate  publisher  of  the  Miami 
Herald,  noted  that  the  committee  has 
made  “some  85  grants”  in  the  last  10 
years  to  provide  Third  World  media 
companies  with  equipment  and  pro¬ 
fessional  training. 

“Our  policy  has  been  to  send  top¬ 
flight  U.S.  print  and  broadcast  peo¬ 
ple,  generally  recent  retirees,  to  the 
media  requesting  cooperative  assis¬ 
tance,”  Beebe  said.  “It  is  gratifying 
that  those  we  have  asked  to  take 
assignments  do  not  expect  honorar¬ 
iums. 

“We  can  send  an  expert  on  rural 
journalism  for  a  week’s  seminar  in 
Kenya  for  less  than  $5,0(X),”  Beebe 
continued.  “We  can  send  an  exper¬ 
ienced  news  editor  to  Barbados  or 
Trinidad  for  a  three-month  training 
program  for  $10,000  or  less.” 

Beebe  said  WPFC  handles  air  fare, 
health  insurance,  and  incidental 
expenses.  The  program  recipient 
handles  lodging  and  local  transporta¬ 
tion. 

“We  get  more  requests  for  equip¬ 
ment  than  we  do  training,”  he  said, 
adding  that  the  most  urgent  need  is  for 
presses. 
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We  used  to  be 
Sunday  Woman. 
Now  we're 
Sunday  Woman  Plus! 


Now  Sunday  Woman  Plus,  delivers  more  of  the  top  quality 
editorial  that’s  made  it  successful  in  80  markets  across  the 
country!  With  Sunday  Woman  Plus,  you’ve  got  more  ways  to 
create  an  attractive  family-oriented  magazine  without  committing 
to  extra  handling  and  staffing  costs. 

Because  Sunday  Woman  Plus  is  delivered  four  weeks  in 
advance  of  publication,  you’ve  got  time  to  produce  a  first-class 
local  magazine.  Publish  it  any  day  of  the  week.  Add  color.  Add 
your  own  distinctive  masthead.  You’ve  created  a  lively,  eye¬ 
catching  magazine  that  guarantees  advertisers  and  readership! 

Sunday  Woman  Plus. 
However  you  use  it, 
the  benefits  add  up! 

timely  celebrity  cover  stories 
lively  general  features 
quality  color,  first-rate  graphics 

camera-ready  copy  and  layout 

regular  reader  favorites  like  Mister 
Rogers  on  parenting;  Dr.  Judith 
Kuriansky  on  sexuality;  The  Curious 
Shopper;  Between  the  Lines  (gossip); 
and  Medicine:  Keeping  Up 

Call  Dennis  Danko  today  to  add  Sunday  Woman  Plus 
to  your  weekly  magazine.  Collect;  212-682-5600 

TolI  Free  800-223-7383 
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Daniels  elected  Newspaper  Ad  Bureau  chairman 


Frank  A.  Daniels,  Jr.,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Raleigh  News  & 
Observer  and  Times,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  at  a  meeting  of  the 
bureau’s  board  of  directors  this  week 
in  San  Francisco. 

Daniels  succeeds  W.  Thomas  John¬ 
son,  publisher  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Johnson  was  chairman  of  the  Ad 
Bureau  board  for  the  past  two  years 
and  served  a  total  of  nine  years  on  the 
board. 


chief  executive  officer  of  Harte- 
Hanks  Communications,  as  vice 
chairman,  succeeding  Daniels. 

In  addition,  they  re-elected  Richard 
E.  Diamond,  publisher  of  the  Staten 
Island  (N.Y.)  Advance  as  treasurer, 
and  elected  James  Hoge,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  as  secre¬ 
tary  and  assistant  treasurer.  Hoge 
succeeded  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

All  officers  were  elected  for  one 
year  terms. 


Daniels 


Ad  Bureau  board  members  also 
elected  Bob  Marbut,  president  and 


Dear  Publications  &  Radio  announces  breakup 


Dear  Publications  &  Radio,  Inc., 
announced  the  breakup  of  its  group  of 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and  one 
radio  station,  apparently  the  result  of 
differences  among  three  brothers  who 
own  most  of  the  firm. 

David  R.  Dear,  president  of  the 
organization,  said  in  Washington  that 
some  properties  have  been  taken  over 
by  his  oldest  brother,  Walter,  as  his 
share  of  the  company,  and  the  rest  of 
the  properties  were  sold  for  an  unan¬ 
nounced  amount  of  cash  to  Thomson 


Newspapers,  Inc.,  of  Des  Plaines,  Ill. 
David  Dear  said  he  and  another 
brother,  Ralph,  retain  ownership 
rights  in  Dear  Publications,  now  with¬ 
out  any  media  units,  and,  regretfully, 
may  liquidate  the  company. 

The  properties  being  retained  by 
Walter  Dear  are  the  Henderson  (Ky.) 
Gleaner,  a  daily;  the  Calhoun  (Ky.) 
McLean  County  News  and  Portland 
(Tenn.)  Leader,  both  weeklies;  and 
radio  station  WFKN  in  Franklin,  Ky. 

Thomson  gets  a  number  of  Dear 


weeklies  and  these  dailies:  Rensse¬ 
laer  {Ind.)  Republican,  Sedalia  (Mo.) 
Democrat,  and  Elizabeth  City  (N.C.) 
Daily  Advance. 

Brian  Slaight,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Canadian-owned  Thomson 
Newspapers,  said  Thomson  owns  % 
newspapers  in  the  United  States.  He 
stated  that  the  firm  does  not  interfere 
with  local  editorial  policies. 

— ^James  E.  Roper 


Burger:  no  radio  broadcast  of  court  arguments 


Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  turned 
down  two  requests  to  allow  radio 
broadcast  of  oral  arguments  April  23 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act. 

Mutual  Broadcasting  System  law 
correspondent  Steve  Nevas  initiated 
the  request  for  the  test  broadcast. 


1211  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  NY  10036-8775 


suggesting  that  a  network  pool  could 
pick  up  the  arguments  from  the 
court’s  own  audio  system  without 
causing  any  disturbance  or  inconveni¬ 
ence  in  the  court.  Endorsing  the  plan 
were  the  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi;  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 


CONTACT;  Sam  Hoyt 
212/575-3879 


tion;  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors;  the  Reporters  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press  and 
the  National  Press  Club. 

“The  time  has  finally  come  for  the 
Supreme  Court  to  join  the  hundreds 
of  courts  nationwide  that  now  rou¬ 
tinely  allow  broadcasts  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,”  commented  SPJ,  SDX 
president  Bob  Lewis  of  Newhouse 
News  Service. 

Burger  turned  down  the  first 
request  with  a  brief  note  stating,  “It  is 
not  possible  to  arrange  for  any  broad¬ 
casting  of  any  Supreme  Court  pro¬ 
ceeding.”  Below  his  signature  he 
penned  an  addition:  “When  you  get 
cabinet  meetings  on  the  air,  call  me!” 

The  chief  justice  may  not  have  been 
aware  that  President  Eisenhower  did 
allow  televising  of  one  cabinet  meet¬ 
ing,  although  that  staged  precedent 
was  not  likely  to  change  Burger’s 
mind  on  today’s  issue. 


Who  do  you  turn  to  when  you  need  an 

EXPERT  FINANCIAL  NEWS  SOURCE? 

The  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants  is 
the  authoritative  voice  of  the  accounting  profession. 
Whether  the  topic  is  auditing,  management  consultation, 
estate  planning,  tax  advice,  personal  financial  planning, 
computer  information  or  small  business  strategy,  the 
AICPA  has  the  financial  expert  you  need  for  your  story. 

THEAICPA,  OF  COURSE!!! 
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“Our  message  is  a  simple  one: 
We  dedicate  ourselves  to  giving  you 
the  highest  quality  service  in  the 
news  industry.  That  goal  represents 
a  continuing  commitment  by  all 
of  us  in  AP.” — Louis  D.  Boccardi, 
President  and  General  Manager, 

The  Associated  Press 


ASNE’s  salary  survey  is  released 


Chapman  elected 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


can;  and  John  Grey  Montgomery, 
publisher,  Montgomery  Publications, 
Junction,  Kan. 

Directors  whose  terms  do  not 
expire  this  year  are  Charles  M.  Mere¬ 
dith  III,  publisher  of  the  Quakertown 
(Pa.)  Free  Press;  Donald  E.  New- 
house,  president,  Star-Ledger,  New¬ 
ark,  N.J.;  Charles  S.  Rowe,  editor 
and  co-publisher,  Fredericksburg 
(Va.)  Free  Lance-Star;  and  Lloyd  G. 
Schermer,  president  and  CEO,  Lee 
Enterprises. 

Directors  who  completed  their 
terms  and  retired  from  the  board  are 
Helen  K.  Copley,  chairman  and 
CEO,  Copley  I^ess;  William  C.  Mar- 
cil,  president  and  publisher,  Fargo 
(N.D.)  Forum;  and  K.  Prescott  Low, 
president  and  publisher,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 


Libel  rates 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


resulted  from  stories  published  during 
the  coverage  period. 

With  a  one-year  claims  made  pol¬ 
icy,  the  coverage  would  only  apply  to 
suits  filed  in  1986  as  a  result  of  stories 
published  the  same  year. 

The  switch  to  claims  made  policies 
will  affect  most  “those  who  don’t 
renew”  their  libel  coverage,  O’Brien 
said.  “It’s  not  a  problem  for  those 
who  continue  to  carry”  their  policies. 

O’Brien  and  other  attorneys  at  the 
meeting  said  the  current  crisis  will  not 
bring  about  an  end  to  libel  insurance 
altogether. 

“There  will  be  libel  insurance  for 
the  foreseeable  future,”  commented 
one  lawyer.  “It  will  have  a  different 
character,  but  it  will  be  there.” 


Terrorism 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


be  careful,”  he  added,  “to  not  just 
turn  on  the  cameras  without  critical 
judgment  or  editorial  sense.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  control  our 
cameras.” 

Donaldson  also  hit  out  at  adminis¬ 
tration  officials  who  knowingly  lie  to 
the  news  media,  aware  that  later  rev¬ 
elations  of  the  truth  “never  have  the 
impact”  of  their  initial  statements.  He 
singed  out  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger,  alleging  that  the  secre¬ 
tary  first  told  the  media  the  French 
embassy  in  Beirut  was  not  hit  in  the 


Not  surprisingly,  the  1986  annual 
salary  survey  by  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspapers  found  that  the  lar¬ 
ger  the  newspaper,  the  greater  the 
pay. 

The  findings  reflected  responses 
from  544  dailies. 

The  top  editors’  average  salary 
ranges  from  $22,366  per  year  for 
papers  under  5,000  circulation  to 
$165,539  for  papers  over  250,000  cir¬ 
culation. 

The  compensation  package  of  sal¬ 
ary  plus  bonus  for  top  editors  is  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  than  for  their  man¬ 
aging  editors,  the  survey  found,  with 
the  percentage  difference  increasing 
with  circulation  size.  Editors  at 
papers  with  25,000  circulation  tend  to 
receive  one-third  more  than  their 
managing  editors.  At  the  very  largest 
newspapers,  the  differential  grows  to 
80%. 

Managing  editors  also  tend  to  earn 
less  than  editorial  editors  at  papers 
with  circulation  of  18,000  or  less.  But 
they  earn  quite  a  lot  more  than  edito¬ 
rial  page  editors  at  papers  over  18,000 
circulation. 

No  matter  what  the  circulation 
size,  beginning  reporters  tend  to  be 
paid  a  weekly  wage  that  is  roughly  the 
same  as  what  it  costs  to  rent  a  one- 
bedroom  apartment  in  the  market,  the 
survey  said.  However,  beginning 
reporters  at  papers  under  50,000  cir- 


The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  showed  a 
surplus  of  more  than  $640,000  last 
year,  but  the  board  of  directors  never¬ 
theless  asked  members  to  give  them 
the  “standing  authority”  to  raise  dues 
by  as  much  as  10%. 

ANPA  treasurer  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz¬ 
berger,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times,  told  the  membership  at  the 
association’s  annual  convention  in 
San  Francisco  that  revenues  last  year 
totaled  $11,682,082  while  expenses 
came  to  $10,399,123. 

Sulzberger  said  that  after  other 
“contingencies”  were  accounted  for, 
ANPA  was  left  with  a  surplus  of 
$641,480. 

ANPA’s  legal  battles  over  postal 
rates  “were  not  as  heavy  a  demand  on 


recent  American  air  raid  despite  later 
disclosures  that  it  was. 

The  panel  was  moderated  by  UPI 
White  House  bureau  chief  Helen  Tho¬ 
mas. 


culation  tend  to  earn  less  than  begin¬ 
ning  school  teachers  in  their  markets. 
For  papers  in  the  50,000  to  100,000 
circulation  range,  beginning  reporters 
and  school  teachers  earn  about  the 
same.  Beginning  reporters  don’t  pull 
ahead  of  beginning  teachers  until  cir¬ 
culation  gets  into  the  100,000-plus 
range. 

Similar  comparisons  hold  for  top 
editors  and  school  superintendents. 

Salaries  for  beginning  reporters 
ranged  from  $10,816  ($208  a  week)  at 
papers  under  5,000  circulation  to 
$22,984  per  year  ($442  a  week)  for 
papers  over  250,000  circulation. 

Top  scale  reporters  range  in  salary 
from  $14,664  per  year  ($282  a  week)  at 
papers  under  5,000  circulation  to 
$41 ,808  a  year  ($804  a  week)  at  papers 
over  250,000  circulation. 

Copy  editors’  salaries  are  consis¬ 
tently  higher  than  reporters’  salaries 
at  all  experience  levels,  according  to 
the  survey.  The  only  exceptions  are 
that  salaries  are  equal  at  top  scale  at 
papers  of  50,0(X)  to  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  and  top  scale  pay  for  reporters  is 
higher  at  papers  over  250,000  circula¬ 
tion. 

Photographer  salaries  are  close  to 
reporters’  salaries,  except  at  the  top 
scale  where  reporters  make  from  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  dollars  to  $1,000  a  year 
more. 


resources  as  expected,”  Sulzberger 
said. 

But  in  order  to  plan  for  unforeseen 
expenses  in  the  coming  year,  Sulzber¬ 
ger  asked  the  membership  to  give  the 
board  standing  authority  for  one  more 
year  to  raise  dues  “not  more  than 
10%.” 

He  pointed  out  that  “traditionally” 
dues  increases  from  this  standing 
authority  have  been  “kept  at  5%.” 

The  standing  authority  motion 
passed  without  opposition. 

ANPA’s  membership  now  totals 
1,395  newspapers,  it  was  announced. 
The  association  added  60  papers  in 
the  last  year,  lost  33  members  through 
resignations,  and  lost  another  five 
through  newspaper  mergers. 


More  ANPA  stories 
in  next  week’s  E&P 


ANPA  hikes  dues  despite  surplus 
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There'll  be 
a  new  attraction  in 


Miami  this  year. 


It’s  brand  new  flexo  press  units  at  the  Miami 
Herald.  Less  than  two  years  ago  The  Herald 
bought  two  M.A.N.-Roland  Flexoman®  units  for 
an  experiment  with  flexography.  The  results 
were  so  gratifying  that  The  Herald  is  adding 
seven  more  units  to  their  press  room. 

Why?  Because  Flexoman  produces  superb 
quality.  The  smoother  solids  and  vibrant  colors 
appeal  to  advertisers 
and  readers  alike. 

And  the  quick¬ 
drying  inks  ehm- 
inate  rub-off 
and  set-off. 


The  Flexoman  offers  savings,  too.  Because 
press  units  are  simpler,  using  one  anilox  roller 
instead  of  an  ink  train,  there  is  less  iron  to  pay 
for  and  less  iron  to  move.  Power  consumption 
goes  down.  Web  breaks  are  less  frequent.  There 
are  no  time-consuming  and  waste-producing 
ink  and  water  adjustments.  All  contribute  to 
economical  running. 

And  Flexoman  units  are  more  compact 
than  letterpress  or  offset  units 
(more  compact  than  most  other 
flexo  units,  too).  They  sHp  in 
easily,  and  installation  won’t 
turn  your  pressroom  into  a 
machine  shop. 

The  new  attraction  in 
Miami  may  hold  exciting 
potential  for  you.  Perhaps  we 
can  arrange  a  visit.  Call  or  write 
to  M.A.N.-Roland  USA, 

333  Cedar  Avenue,  CN  1112,  Middlesex, 
NJ  08846-0604;  (201)  469-6600. 


PI  a  L.  AN  D 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  DIVISION 


Journalist  in  Space  semifinalists  are  seiected 

100  selected  from  the  original  1J03  applications 


By  Debra  Gersh 

They  still  don’t  know  when  —  or 
if  —  they’re  blasting  off,  but  100  reg¬ 
ional  semifinalists  for  the  Journalist  in 
Space  Project  are  now  a  step  closer  to 
being  the  first  reporter  to  travel 
aboard  a  shuttle  mission. 

The  announcement  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schools  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication,  which  is  coor¬ 
dinating  the  search  on  behalf  of 
NASA,  is  the  first  round  in  selection 
from  the  1,703  original  applications. 

Two  applicants  have  withdrawn 
from  the  program,  author  Tom  Wolfe, 
who  reportedly  cited  pressure  to  corri- 
plete  his  next  book,  and  an  unidenti¬ 
fied  applicant  from  a  newspaper,  who 
gave  no  specific  reason  for  the  deci¬ 
sion,  according  to  Jack  Bass,  public 
affairs  coordinator  for  the  project. 

The  100  regional  nominees  include 
37  applicants  employed  by  newspa¬ 
pers,  36  by  broadcast  media,  12  by 
magazines,  4  by  wire  services  and  1 1 
who  are  free-lance  journalists. 

In  the  second  round  of  selection, 
the  20  semifinalists  from  each  region 
will  be  interviewed  at  the  five  coordi¬ 
nating  schools  of  journalism  by  panels 
comprised  of  professional  journalists 
and  professors  with  professional  jour¬ 
nalism  experience.  The  panels  will 
narrow  the  field  down  to  eight  jour¬ 
nalists  from  each  region. 

Southeastern  region  semifinalists 
will  be  interviewed  April  27-28  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  Newspaper  and  wire  ser¬ 
vice  employees  from  that  region, 
listed  with  present  hometown  and 
affiliation,  are:  Thomas  E.  Fiedler  of 
Miami,  Florida,  political  editor  for  the 
Miami  Herald',  Robert  A.  Navias  of 
Coral  Gables,  Florida,  United  Press 
International  correspondent;  Mark  J. 
Prendergast  of  Boca  Raton,  Florida, 
Latin  American  correspondent  for 
the  Ft.  Lauderdale  NewsISun  Sen¬ 
tinel;  Boyce  C.  Rensberger  of  Fred¬ 
erick,  Maryland,  staff  writer  for  the 
Washington  Post;  Alexander  H.  Ros- 
siter  Jr.  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  UPI 
science  editor;  Anne  K.  (Kathy) 
Sawyer  of  Washington,  D.C., 
reporter  for  the  Washington  Post; 
Mary  E.  Thornton  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  reporter  for  the  Washington 
Post;  and  Frank  V.  Tursi  of  Clem¬ 
mons,  North  Carolina,  reporter  for 
the  Winston-Salem  Journal. 


In  the  Northeast  region,  semifmal- 
ists  will  be  interviewed  at  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  State  University  on  May  1-2. 
Newspaper  and  wire  service  semifi¬ 
nalists  from  there  are:  David  B. 
Arnold  of  North  Quincy,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  staff  reporter  for  the  Boston 
Globe;  Mark  Bowden  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  staff  writer  for  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Stanley  S. 
Grossfeld  of  Squantum,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  director  of  photography  at 
the  Boston  Globe;  Mark  A.  Patinkin 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Providence  Journal;  Dor¬ 
othy  D.  Storck  of  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  columnist  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer;  John  Noble  Wilford  of 
New  York,  science  news  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Times;  and  Gayle 
Young  of  Westport,  Connecticut, 
UPI  science  reporter. 

South  Central  newspaper  and  wire 
semifinalists,  who  will  be  interviewed 
at  the  University  of  Kansas  at 
Lawrence  on  May  1-2,  are:  James  R. 
Asker  of  Houston,  Texas,  science, 
technology  and  space  reporter  for  the 
Houston  Post;  Diane  Eicher  of 
Lakewood,  Colorado,  health  writer 
for  the  Denver  Post;  Michael  R. 
Masterson  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
special  writer  for  Wheco  Media, 
publishers  of  the  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat;  John  S.  Meyer  of  Lakewood, 
Colorado,  reporter  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News;  Storer  H.  Rowley  of 
Washington,  national  correspondent 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune;  Colice 
Kathryn  (Katie)  Sherrod  of  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas,  columnist  for  the  Ft. 
Worth  Star-Telegram;  and  Robert  M. 
White  II  of  Mexico,  Missouri,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Mexico  Ledger. 

On  May  11-13,  North  Central 
regional  semifinalists  will  be  inter¬ 
viewed  at  the  University  of  Iowa  at 
Iowa  City.  Those  from  newspapers 
and  wire  services  are:  Millard  L. 
Cope  of  Bloomington,  Minnesota, 
science  reporter  for  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune;  Dinah  Y.  Eng  of 
Troy,  Michigan,  reporter  for  the 
Detroit  News;  Paul  G.  Hayes  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin,  science  reporter 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal;  James  J. 
Klobuchar  of  Minnetonka,  Minne¬ 
sota,  columnist  for  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune;  Linda  Y.  Kohl  of 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  reporter  for  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch; 
Ronald  M.  Kotulak  of  Chicago,  Illi¬ 


nois,  science  writer  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune;  Mary  D.  Murray  of  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  reporter  for  the  Des 
Moines  Register;  Paul  H.  Recer  of 
Houston,  Texas,  Associated  Press 
correspondent;  Robert  B.  Shaw  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  reporter  for  the 
Des  Moines  Register;  Barbara  M. 
Stanton  of  Detroit,  Michigan, 
reporter  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press; 
and  Thomas  W.  Tuley  of  Newburgh, 
Indiana,  editor  of  the  Evansville 
Press. 

California  State  University  at  Ful¬ 
lerton  will  be  the  site  for  Western 
region  interviews  on  May  12-13. 
Semifinalists  from  ^lewspapers  and 
wire  services  in  that  region  are:  Mar- 
cida  A.  Dodson  of  Irvine,  California, 
reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times; 
Steven  R.  Goldsmith  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  reporter  for  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer;  Patricia  E.  Klein 
of  Chats  worth,  California,  reporter 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times;  Martin 
Kimball  Livingston  of  San  Francisco, 
California,  reporter  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle;  Thomas  J.  (Jay) 
Mathews  of  Pasadena,  California, 
bureau  chief  for  the  Washington  Post; 
Charles  W.  Petit  of  San  Francisco, 
California,  reporter  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle;  Peter  M.  Rinearson 
of  Seattle,  Washington,  reporter  for 
the  Seattle  Times;  and  Douglas  W. 
Struck  of  San  Francisco,  California, 
correspondent  for  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

From  the  40  chosen  by  the  regional 
panels,  five  finalists  will  be  selected 
by  a  15-member  national  panel. 
NASA  will  then  conduct  physical 
examinations  and  interviews  with  the 
five,  from  which  a  finalist  and  backup 
for  the  flight  will  be  named. 

They  will  be  trained  by  NASA  at 
the  Johnson  Space  Center  in  Houston 
to  fly  aboard  the  space  shuttle  after 
those  flights  are  resumed  and  will  be 
obligated  to  work  under  pool  rules 
until  30  days  after  completion  of  the 
flight. 

Buffett  sells 
Affiliated  stock 

Berkshire  Hathaway  Inc.,  a  hold¬ 
ing  company  controlled  by  Omaha 
investor  Warren  Buffett,  sold  its  8.6% 
stake  in  Affiliated  Publications  in  two 
separate  deals  for  a  total  of  $75.1  mil¬ 
lion. 
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The  Population  Institute 


Global  Media  Awards 

FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN  POPULATION  REPORTING 

1986  Call  For  Entries 


'i 


1985  Global  Media  Awards 

Presented  at  a  Ceremony  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  People,  Beijing,  China 


Best  Columnist 
Hobart  Roweu 
Washington  Post 
Washington,  D.C. 


Best  Major  Daily 
Mainichi  Shimbun 
Machio  Ozaki* 
Tokyo,  Japan 


Best  Cartoonist 
Jimmy  Margnlies 
The  Houston  Post 
Houston,  Texas 


Most  Conscientious 
News  Service 
Reuters 

Michael  Littlejohns* 
United  Nations,  N.Y. 


Best  Periodical 
Cambio  16 
Ander  Landaburu* 
Madrid,  Spain 


Best  Individual 
Reporting 

A  rseue  Ralaim  ihoatra 
Madagascar  Matin 
Antananarivo,  Madagascar 


Best  individual 
Reporting 
Anjum  Niaz 
Star 

Karachi,  Pakistan 


Best  Editorial 
The  Standard 
Joseph  Nugi* 
Nairobi,  Kenya 


Best  Editorial 
Al-Abram 
Bahira  Mokhtar* 
Cairo,  Egypt 


Best  Radio  Program 
National  Public  Radio 


Best  Television 
Mini-series 
Bangladesh  Mini 
Dramas 

Manoff  International,  Inc. 
Richard  Manoff* 

New'  York,  N.Y. 


Best  Global  Series 
David  K.  Willis 
The  Christian  Science 
Monitor 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


Best  TV.  Documentary 
Turner  Broadcasting 
System 
fed  Turner* 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


Besl^Sunday  Magazine 


Best  Team  Reporting 
Effort 

Paul  Goodsell* 
Omaha  World  Herald 
Omaha,  Nebraska 


Best  Population  Journal 
Population  and  the 
World,  JOICFP 
Chojiro  Kunii* 

Tokyo,  Japan 


Additional 

Honorees 


Best  Columnist 
Ernest  B.  Furguson 
Baltimore  Sun 
Washington,  D.C. 


Best  Individual 

Reporting 

Claus  Jacobi 

Die  Welt  Am-Sonntag 

Hamburg,  Germany 


Best  International  Daily 
Newspaper 
International  Herald 
Tribune 


Best  Periodical 
China  Health  Daily 
Ministry  of  Health 
Beijing,  China 


Most  Conscientious 
News  Service 
Associated  Press 


Best  Team  Reporting 
Effort 

James  A.  Flattery 
Omaha  World  Herald 
Omaha,  Nebraska 


This  Call  For  Entries 
is  in  the  April  1986 
issues  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 
and  Broadcasting 
magazines. 


'Accepting 


Global  Media  Award  Guidelines 


Award’s  Purpose 

The  Population  Institute  Media 
Awards  are  devoted  to  draw¬ 
ing  attention  to  worldwide 
population  issues.  The  awards  are 
given  to  honor  those  who  have 
contributed  to  creating  awareness 
of  population  problems  through 
their  journalistic  or  electronic 
media  endeavors  in  a  meritorious 
manner. 

The  Population  Institute  is 
dedicated  to  making  population 
an  international  priority  by 
creating  awareness  of  population 
problems  and  developing  strong 
leadership  prepared  to  design  and 
implement  rational  and  humane 
solutions  to  the  population  prob¬ 
lems  throughout  the  world. 

The  Population  Institute  is  in¬ 
terested  in  encouraging  in¬ 
dividual  editors,  news  directors 
and  journalists  to  acquire  a  more 
in-depth  knowledge  of  popula¬ 
tion  issues,  as  well  as  helping 
stimulate  high  standards  of 
journalism. 

The  Media  Awards  program  is  a 
means  of  promoting  these  high 
standards  of  journalism,  credi¬ 
bility  and  conviction  through 
recognizing  individual  excellence 
in  population  related  news 
coverage. 

Guidelines 

1.  The  awards  for  media  excel¬ 
lence  in  population  reporting 
and  coverage  are  made  by  a 
distinguished  Panel  of  Judges. 
The  judges  exercise  their 
independent  and  collective 
judgement. 

2.  Entries  may  be  made  by  any  in¬ 
dividual  or  organization  from 
material  appearing  in  the  print 
and  electronic  media. 

3.  Entries  must  be  submitted  in 
writing  to  the  Population  Insti¬ 
tute  and  accompanied  by 
justification  for  entry. 

4.  Eligible  works  must  have  been 
published  or  aired  between 
September  15,  1985  and  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1986. 

5.  Any  media,  including  previous 
winners,  are  eligible  for  con¬ 
sideration  each  year. 


Categories 

1 .  Best  Columnist 

2.  Best  Major  Daily 

3.  Best  Individual  Reporting 
Effort 

4.  Best  International  Daily 
Newspaper 

5.  Best  Periodical 

6.  Best  Cartoonist 

7.  Most  Conscientious  News 
Service 

8.  Best  Editorial 

9.  Best  Radio  Program 

10.  Best  Television  Mini-series 

1 1 .  Best  T.V.  Documentary 

12.  Best  Sunday  Magazine 

13.  Best  Team  Reporting  Effort 

14.  Best  Population  Journal 

15.  Best  Global  Series 

All  awards  are  given  for  distin¬ 
guished  examples  of  reporting  on 
population  issues.  Nominees  for 
the  awards  include  institutions  or 
journalists.  All  works  are  to  be 
characterized  by  a  high  quality  of 
writing  and  factual  reporting. 
Multiple  awards  may  be  given 
within  certain  categories.  It  is  the 
intent  of  the  Panel  of  Judges  to 
recognize  work  in  all  categories. 

How  To  Submit 

Entries  must  be  submitted  in 
writing  and  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Media  Awards 
Program,  The  Population  Insti¬ 
tute,  110  Maryland  Avenue,  N.E., 
Washington  D.C.  20002.  Each 
entry  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  as  to  why  the  nomina¬ 
tor  believes  that  this  particular  en¬ 
try  merits  a  Media  Award.  Entries 
must  also  be  accompanied  by  an 
exhibit  as  published,  screened  or 
broadcast,  including  the  name  of 
the  media  and  the  date  of  its  use. 
No  entry  fee  required. 

For  more  information  call  the  Pop¬ 
ulation  Institute  (202)  544-3300. 


What  You  Win 

Each  winner  will  receive  an  all¬ 
expense  paid  2-week  study-tour 
in  India,  Nepal  &  Bangladesh  in 
November/December  1986. 

Deadline 

The  deadline  for  entries  is  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1986.  All  eligible 
works  must  have  been  published 
or  aired  between  September  15, 
1985  and  September  15,  1986. 

1986 Judges 

Distinguished  Panel  of  Judges 

Romeo  B.  Abundo 
Editorial  Director 
Press  Foundation  of  Asia 

Miguel  Aleman 
Executive  Vice  President 
Televisa,  S.A.  Mexico 

Dr.  Esther  Boohene 

Chair  &  Coordinator 

Child  Spacing  &  Fertility  Assoc,  of 

Zimbabwe 

Dr.  Norman  Borlaug 

Nobel  Peace  Prize  Winner,  1970 

Werner  Fornos 
President 

The  Population  institute 

Sigurd  Hennum 
Managing  Editor 
Aftenposten,  Oslo,  Norway 

Jack  Howard 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
E.W.  Scripps  Company 

Dr.  John  Karefa-Smart,  M.D.,  M.P.H. 
Former  Foreign  Minister  of  Sierra 
Leone 

Victor  Morgan 
Vice  President 

International  Bank  of  Costa  Rica 

Aida  Mustapha  Motlaq  Qanah 
Jordan  National  Consultative  Council 

Ole  Simonsen,  M.P. 

Denmark 

Rahul  Singh 
Resident  Editor 
Indian  Express 

Mary-jane  Snyder 
President,  M.J.  Enterprises 
Wilmette,  Illinois 


Nathan  Schafer 

Chairman,  Media  Awards  Trust  Fund 


Organization  and 
affiliation  of  judges  listed 
for  identification 
purposes  only. 


Message 

from 

Under 

Secretary 

General 

Rafael  Salas 


More  than  800  journalists  cov¬ 
ered  the  International  Con¬ 
ference  on  Population  in  Mexico 
City.  I  am  told  by  my  friends  at  the 
Population  Institute  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  population  news 
coverage  makes  the  selection  of 
winners  in  its  annual  Global  Media 
Awards  competition  more  difficult 
with  each  succeeding  year.  This  is 
clear  and  incontrovertible 
evidence  that  population  has  cap¬ 
tured  the  attention  of  the  news 
media. 


While  the  United  Nations  Fund  for 
Population  Activities  is  grateful  for 
the  increasing  media  commitment 
to  cover  population,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  accurate,  factual  reporting 
of  these  issues  cannot  be  em¬ 
phasized  too  strongly. 

Population  stories  will  never  end  as 
long  as  there  are  people  on  this 
planet.  They  are  concerned  with 
and  will  continue  to  touch  the 
most  intimate  of  relationships — 
human  reproduction.  Journalists 
must  be  guaranteed  the  freedom  to 
form  their  own  judgements  on 
these  matters.  But  it  is  our  hope 
that  these  judgements  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  based  on  accurate  infor- 
mation  and  with  perceptive 
knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  interrelationships  involved 
among  the  peoples,  the  countries 
and  their  cherished  values,  as  you 
have  always  done  in  the  past. 


Executive  Director,  U.N.  Fund  for 
Population  Activities 


For  more  information  about 
UNFPA  and  its  programs, 
please  contact  Jyoti  Singh, 
Director  of  Information  and 
External  Relations: 

(212)  850-5842. 


Last  year  the  world  grew  by 
eighty-five  million,  the  largest 
annual  population  growth  in 
recorded  history.  Because  of  the 
youthful  makeup  of  Third  World 
populations,  this  figure  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  rise  for  at  least  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  century. 

As  global  population  soars  toward 
the  six  billion  mark  projected  for 
the  end  of  the  century,  the  grave 
consequences  of  an  overcrowded 
earth — the  proliferations  of  pover¬ 
ty,  unemployment,  hunger,  en¬ 
vironmental  degradation  and  civil 
unrest — must  be  conveyed  to  the 
general  public  and  national  leaders 
of  both  the  developing  and  the  in¬ 
dustrialized  worlds.  Only  through 
this  communication  will  the 
national  leaders  attach  to  the 
population  issue,  the  priority  com¬ 
mitment  required  for  its  solution. 

The  Population  Institute,  a  private 
non-profit  organization*  working 
for  a  more  equitable  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  world’s  human  numbers 
and  its  resources,  firmly  believes 
that  effective  communication  of 
information  and  education  is  the 
most  vital  prerequisite  for  achiev¬ 
ing  this  task.  The  Institute 
recognizes  that  an  enlightened 
media,  functioning  within  the 
highest  journalistic  traditions  of  ac¬ 
curacy,  objectivity  and  adherence 
to  the  principle  of  the  public’s  right 
to  know,  wall  to  a  large  extent 
determine  the  world’s  success  in 
stabilizing  its  population. 


Werner  Fornos,  President 
The  Population  Institute 


*The  Population  Institute  is  a 
501-C3.  All  contributions  are  tax 
deductible. 


For  up-to-date,  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  world  popula¬ 
tion  crisis,  call: 


POPLINE-(202)  544-3300. 
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Fighting  back 

Three  McClatchy  newspaper  reporters  countersue  developer  who  sued  them 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Three  McClatchy  newspaper 
reporters  have  filed  a  $6  million  coun¬ 
tersuit  against  six  persons,  including  a 
Fresno  land  developer  whose  $6  mil¬ 
lion  suit  against  the  group  was 
dropped  after  an  out-of-court  settle¬ 
ment. 

The  new  suit,  filed  in  San  Francisco 
Superior  Court,  charges  Edward  Kas- 
hian  and  the  others  with  conspiracy, 
abuse  of  process,  malicious  prosecu¬ 
tion,  invasion  of  privacy  and  negli¬ 
gence. 

The  plaintiffs  are  Denny  Walsh, 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  reporter  for 
the  Sacramento  Bee;  Jerry  Bier  of  the 
Fresno  Bee  and  Jimmy  McClung  of 
the  Modesto  Bee. 

The  defendants  are  accused, 
among  other  things,  of  conspiring  to 
illegally  tap  into  a  computer  network 
to  obtain  confidential  information 
about  Walsh  and  to  “chill”  an 
investigative  reporting  effort. 

The  origin  of  the  suit  goes  back  to 
between  1978  and  1982  when  the  three 
acted  as  a  McClatchy  investigative 
team  probing  municipal  and  county 
corruption  in  the  Fresno  area. 

One  of  their  stories  in  the  Fresno 
Bee  brought  a  defamation  action 
against  them  by  Fresno  attorney  Vin¬ 
cent  J.  Todisco,  who  was  described  in 
the  article  as  “  .  .  .  one  who  appears 
to  be  a  central  figure  in  corruption  and 
bribery  in  the  Fresno  area.” 

Todisco  later  dropped  his  suit  but 
not  before  Walsh,  in  a  1982  deposi¬ 
tion,  identified  Todisco  and  Kashian 
as  members  of  the  “Fresno  mob.” 

Two  Fresno  Bee  reporters.  Royal 
Calkins  and  Jeanie  Borba,  who  were 
not  members  of  the  Walsh-led  investi¬ 
gative  team,  wrote  a  story  based  on 
Walsh’s  deposition  and  the  nearly 
1 ,300  pages  of  documentation  he  used 
to  back  up  his  allegations. 

Kashian  sued  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers  and  Walsh,  Bier  and  McClung 
after  the  Calkins-Borba  story  was 
published. 

The  suit  was  dropped  after  the  Bee 
papers  published  a  front-page  “clar¬ 
ification”  last  Dec.  8,  upholding  their 
right  to  publish  the  offending  story, 
but  stating  that  they  did  not  take  “the 
position  that  Mr.  Kashian  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  organized  crime  or  was 
involved  in  criminal  activity  (E&P, 
Feb.  8). 


In  the  reporters’  counter  com¬ 
plaint,  Palo  Alto  attorney  Thomas  E. 
Kotoske  alleged  that  Kashian  pressed 
his  suit  even  though  Calkins  and 
Borba  testified  under  oath  that  the 
trio  had  no  part  in  the  Fresno  Bee 
story,  and  that  Walsh,  Bier  and 
McClung  also  stated  under  oath  they 
were  not  involved  in  the  story. 

Later,  however,  Kashian  dis¬ 
missed  the  three  from  his  libel  suit. 

But  by  that  time,  according  to 
Kotoske,  the  three  had  incurred 
heavy  legal  costs  and  suffered  “emo¬ 
tional  distress  attendant  to  having  to 
defend  libel  actions  which  are  base¬ 
less  and  predicated  on  a  news  story 
that  plaintiffs  did  not  author  or  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  publication  in  any  way. 

The  defendants  are 
accused,  among  other 
things,  of  conspiring 
to  iiiegaiiy  tap 
into  a  computer  network 
...and  to  “char 
an  investigative 
reporting  effort. 

“The  chilling  effect  of  the  baseless 
libel  actions  have  impaired  plaintiffs’ 
ability  to  carry  out  their  journalistic 
duties,  all  to  their  damage  as  newspa¬ 
per  reporters.” 

Also  named  as  defendants  are  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Stumpf,  Kashian’ s  attorney  in 
the  latter’s  suit  against  McClatchy; 
Edward  D.  Bronson,  a  fellow  partner 
with  Stumpf  in  a  San  Francisco  law 
firm  and  an  alleged  business  partner 
of  Kashian;  Patricia  Cullison,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  law  firm;  Charles  W. 
Bates,  an  ex-FBI  agent  allegedly 
employed  by  Kashian  as  a  private 
investigator;  and  Howard  S.  Krawitz, 
another  private  detective. 

Four  other  persons  are  named  as 
co-conspirators,  but  not  defendants, 
including  Todisco. 

Krawitz  is  accused  in  the  complaint 
of  “falsifying  information”  and  ille¬ 
gally  tapping  into  a  computer  network 
to  obtain  information  about  Walsh. 
The  complaint  notes  that  Krawitz 
pleaded  guilty  in  Municipal  Court  to 
the  computer  violation. 

All  six  defendants,  according  to  the 


complaint,  conspired  to  “pursue  such 
groundless  defamation  actions  so  as 
to:  attempt  to  discover  the  plaintiff’s 
confidential  sources;  to  disrupt  and 
subvert  the  journalistic  purpose  of  the 
team  which  was  to  report  on  exten¬ 
sive  allegations  of  corruption  in  the 
Fresno  area;  to  jeopardize  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  plaintiffs’  confidential 
sources,  to  embroil  plaintiffs  in  end¬ 
less  litigation  and  to  jeopardize  plain¬ 
tiffs’  relationships  with  their 
employer.  All  of  which  was  done  to 
chill  the  reportage  of  corruption  in  the 
Fresno  area.” 

Stumpf  termed  the  reporters’  suit 
“totally  without  merit”  and  said  he 
would  “fight  it  vigorously.” 

Kashian  did  not  return  an  E&P 
phone  call. 

Judge  refuses  to 
prevent  disclosure 

A  U.S.  District  Court  judge  in  Min¬ 
nesota  denied  a  motion  put  forth  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  seeking 
to  prevent  disclosure  of  certain  parts 
of  a  correspondence  with  the  court 
regarding  the  departments’  efforts  to 
secure  information  requested  in  a 
Freedom  of  Information  suit  by  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

Judge  Diana  L.  Murphy  ruled  that 
the  defendants  did  not  present  a  basis 
for  seeking  the  “protective  order,” 
which  is  applicable  “in  the  context  of 
depositions  and  other  discovery. 

“Defendant  styles  its  request  for  an 
order  limiting  disclosure  a  ‘protective 
order,’  but  defendant  acknowledges 
that  the  material  it  wishes  to  present 
was  not  gained  ‘only  by  virtue  of  the 
trial  court’s  discovery  process’,” 
Murphy  ruled. 

According  to  the  order,  the  Star 
and  Tribune  brought  the  FOI  action 
against  the  department  “seeking 
access  to  certain  files  of  the  Red  Lake 
Court  of  Indian  Offenses. 

“On  the  same  date,  the  files  at  issue 
were  removed  from  federal  custody 
by  order  of  the  Red  Lake  Tribal  Coun¬ 
cil,”  it  continued.  “The  Department 
has  taken  certain  efforts  to  effect  the 
return  of  these  documents,  but  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  regaining  the 
documents.” 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Lance  R.  Primis,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Times  for  adver¬ 
tising  since  1982,  will  become  assis¬ 
tant  general  manager  on  May  1 .  Erich 
G.  Linker  Jr.,  presently  classified 
advertising  director,  becomes  vice 
president  for  advertising  on  the  same 
date. 

Their  appointments  were 
announced  by  Arthur  O.  Sulzber¬ 
ger,  publisher.  Both  executives  will 
report  to  John  Pomfret,  senior  vice 
president  of  the  Times  and  general 
manager  since  1979. 

Primis  joined  the  newspaper  in  1%9 
as  a  classified  advertising  sales  rep¬ 
resentative,  moving  up  through  a 
variety  of  sales  and  executive  posi¬ 
tions.  He  became  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  1980  and  vice  president  for 
advertising  in  1981. 

Linker  was  appointed  to  his  present 
position  last  year  after  serving  as 
director  of  retail  advertising  since 
April  1981.  He  joined  the  Times  in 
1977  as  a  sales  representative.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  had  been  an  account  mana¬ 
ger  with  MBA  Communications  and 
sales  representative  with  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Four  corporate  appointments  have 
been  announced  by  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill.,  pub¬ 
lishing  company  of  The  Daily  Herald 
and  This  Week,  in  a  reorganization  of 
titles  and  positions. 

Stuart  R.  Paddock  Jr.  was  named 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer;  Robert  Y.  Pad- 
dock,  vice  chairman;  Daniel  E.  Bau¬ 
mann,  president  and  chief  operating 
officer;  and  Robert  F.  Donahue, 
treasurer. 

Stuart  and  Robert  Paddock  both 
joined  the  family  owned  firm  in  the 
late  1930s.  Stuart  started  as  assistant 
editor  and  since  1968  has  held  the 
position  of  president  and  publisher. 
He  retains  the  title  of  publisher. 


Circulation  Management  Consultant 

Available  to  help  vour  news¬ 
paper  achieve  greater  circula¬ 
tion  growth  and  profitability. 
27  years  of  achievement  as  a 
circulation  executive!  Solid  ex¬ 
perience  for  15  years  as  a 
consultant  to  newspapers  of 
all  sizes,  all  over  the  USAI 
Special  services  include  Cir¬ 
culation  Department  opera¬ 
tional  analysis,  circulation 
marKetIng  planning  and  help, 
Ronald  C.  Anderson  training  seminars  and  pro¬ 
grams.  and  pricing  strategies 
and  analysis. 

Please  Call  or  Write  for  Information; 

P  ^  Anderson 

IS  ^  /associates 

44  Rosewood  Dr.,  Pittsford,  NY 
(716)  248-5385  (716)  381-0686 


Robert’s  first  position  with  the  com¬ 
pany  was  as  production  assistant  and 
reporter.  He  later  served  as  assistant 
editor,  sports  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager.  In  1968,  he  was  named  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  retains  that 
title. 

Baumann  joined  Paddock  in  1964  as 
a  reporter,  advancing  to  managing 
editor  in  1967.  He  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  company’s  Lake 
County  weeklies  for  five  years  before 
being  named  vice  president  and  editor 
of  Paddock  Publications  in  1975.  In 
1983  he  became  senior  vice  president 
and  general  manager  and  now  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  president,  he  retains  the  post 
of  editor. 

Donahue  joined  the  firm  in  1983 
with  34  years  of  financial  experience. 
He  worked  in  the  auditing  firm  of 
Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  and 
served  as  controller  of  Calumet  and 
Hecla  before  that  firm  was  acquired 
by  UOP,  Inc.  In  addition  to  treasurer, 
he  retains  the  positions  of  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  controller. 

*  *  * 

Marty  Fraga  was  named  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune.  The  appointment  marks  Fra¬ 
ga’ s  return  to  the  newspaper,  where 
he  worked  from  1971  to  1982  in  a 
variety  of  circulation  positions.  He 
has  been  circulation  director  of  The 
Leader  Newspaper,  Glendale,  Calif., 
for  more  than  two  years. 

i|e  *  « 

Mary  Kramer  recently  was  named 
metro  editor  of  the  Kalamazoo 
(Mich..)  Gazette,  suceeding  Lane 
Wick,  who  was  named  news  editor. 
Kramer  formerly  was  with  the  Ann 
Arbor  News  and  has  worked  at 
Greenwich  Time,  Greenwich,  Conn., 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  and  also 
in  Michigan  at  the  Jackson  Citizen 
Patriot  and  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press. 


Dick  Dunkel,  formerly  managing 
editor/weekend  of  the  Daytona  Beach 
Morning  Journal  and  Sunday  News- 
Journal,  was  recently  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  He  assumed  the  managing 
editor/Morning  Journal  duties  for¬ 
merly  held  by  Jim  Talley,  who 
resigned. 

Ron  Carter,  formerly  assistant 
managing  editor/weekend,  is  now 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
morning  papers. 

Dunkel  has  been  associated  with 
the  News-Journal  since  graduating 
from  high  school  in  1951,  serving 
stints  as  copy  boy,  sportswriter  and 
reporter  during  college  breaks.  In  his 
34-year  news  background,  Dunkel 
held  writing  and  edition  positions 
with  the  Nippon  Times,  Tokyo;  Pad- 
dock  Publications,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
He  returned  to  Daytona  Beach  in  1972 
to  direct  his  family’s  business, 
Dunkel  College  Football  and  Basket¬ 
ball  Index,  a  syndicated  feature,  and 
rejoined  the  News-Journal  as  Sunday 
editor  in  1973. 

Carter  joined  the  News-Journal  in 
1984  after  editing  positions  with  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.C.)  Daily  News  and  the 
Bradenton  (Ra.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Steve  Morris  rejoined  the  Denver 
Post  April  14  in  the  newly  created  job 
of  vice  president  of  advertising  sales. 
He  left  the  paper  last  July  to  become 
vice  president  of  advertising  at  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Tom  Henry,  advertising  director 
since  last  August,  was  named  director 
of  target  marketing  and  direct  printing 
and  distribution  of  special  ad  sections 
and  inserts. 

Morris  first  joined  the  Post  in  1981 
from  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  San 
Antonio,  where  he  was  director  of 
sales  for  the  newspaper  division. 
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James  Al  Kalbaugh  is  the  newly 
named  editor  and  publisher  and  chief 
operating  official  of  the  Gettysburg 
(Pa.)  Times.  Serving  with  Kalbaugh 
on  the  new  operations  committee 
announced  by  M.  Jones,  presi¬ 

dent  of  the  Times  and  News  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  are  Marti  A.  Starner,  gen¬ 
eral  manager/advertising  director, 
and  Donald  W.  Fair,  controller. 

Kalbaugh,  with  the  Times  nine 
years,  earlier  worked  at  the  Elmira 
(N.Y.)  Star-Gazette  as  a  police 
reporter  and  general  assignment 
reporter-photographer  for  three  years 
and  then  went  to  Gettysburg  College 
as  public  information  officer  for  seven 
years. 

Starner,  with  the  Gettysburg  paper 
since  1%9,  was  promoted  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager  three  months  ago.  Her 
new  duties  involve  planning,  orga¬ 
nizing  and  managing  sales  and  super¬ 
vision  of  typesetting  and  paste-up 
departments  and  general  office  func¬ 
tions. 

Fair  joined  the  Times  in  1952  after 
working  in  circulation  at  the  Harris¬ 
burg  Patriot-News. 

*  4c  * 

Mary  Newsom  has  been  named 
executive  news  editor  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.C.)  Observer.  Newsom,  a 
University  of  North  Carolina  gradu¬ 
ate  who  joined  the  paper  in  1978,  has 
served  as  copy  editor,  national  editor 
and  state  editor. 

4e  3|c  )|e 

New  domestic  positions 
announced  by  the  Associated  Press 
include  Lester  B.  Hawes  to  chief  of 
communications  in  Charleston, 
W.Va.;  Joseph  H.  MaGruder,  to 

news  editor  for  New  England,  and 

David  Speer,  to  correspondent  in 
Iowa  City. 

Hawes  has  been  assistant  chief  of 
communications  in  Chicago  since 
1982;  and  Magruder,  a  newsman  in 
the  (Zoncord  bureau  since  1980  and 
Speer,  a  newsman  in  Little  Rock 
since  1984. 

41  *  ♦ 

Steve  Stone  has  been  named 
finance  director  of  the  Fresno  (Calif.) 
Bee.  He  formerly  was  assistant  con¬ 
troller  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News 
and  prior  to  that,  controller  of  the 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  and  account¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Wichita  Eagle- 
Beacon. 

4i  4c  4( 

Personnel  changes  in  the  news¬ 
room  of  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald- 
Journal  include  the  following: 

William  Crozier,  from  agribusi¬ 
ness  reporter  to  editorial  writer; 
Malry  Hedglon,  from  assistant  city 
editor  to  agribusiness  reporter;  and 
Sandy  Smokes,  from  Lifestyle 
reporter  to  city  desk  reporter. 


James  Al  Kalbaugh 


AAary  Newsom 


Jimmy  Bye 


Jimmy  Bye  joined  the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Press  as  assistant  managing 
editor  for  graphics  on  April  14. 

He  most  recently  has  been  day  pic¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  and 
the  Norfolk  Ledger-Star.  He  joined 
the  newspapers  in  1976  as  a  staff 
photographer  and  in  1983  became 
photographer/picture  editor  in  the 
Chesapeake  bureau  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Bye  first  worked  as  a  photogra¬ 
pher/picture  editor  for  the  Elizabeth 
(Ky.)  News-Enterprise  after  college 
graduation  in  1974.  The  paper  is 
owned  by  Landmark  Corporation, 
which  also  owns  the  Norfolk  papers. 

A  graduate  with  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  political  science  from 
Indiana  University  Southeast  (New 
Albany),  Bye  also  completed  require¬ 
ments  for  a  degree  in  journalism  while 
there  but  never  received  it  officially 
because  the  program  was  not  accre¬ 
dited  until  after  he  was  graduated. 

4i  4«  ♦ 

Richard  C.  Ottensmeyer  is  the 
new  treasurer  and  controller  of  the 
Buffalo  News,  succeeding  Robert  L. 
Moore,  who  retired  after  31  years 
with  the  newspaper. 

Ottensmeyer  has  been  circulation 
operations  manager,  data  processing 
manager  and  special  assistant  to 
Moore  since  joining  the  News  in  1982. 
Before  that  he  served  in  circulation 
management  positions  at  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  and  the  accounting 
department  of  United  Van  Lines,  Inc. 


John  A.  Park  Jr. 

Expertise  and  Reliability 
For  Owners  Selling 
Daily  Newspapers 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127,  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 

31  Yeors  Nation-Wide  Persenol  Service 


Frederick  W.  Hebert  joined  the 
New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News  in 
the  newly  created  position  of  market¬ 
ing  services  director.  He  most  recent¬ 
ly  was  marketing  manager  for  The 
Day  Publishing  Co.,  New  London, 
Conn.,  and  before  that  was  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  promotion  manager  for  the 
San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency. 

Robert  B.  Day,  with  the  newspa¬ 
per  since  1959,  was  appointed  busi¬ 
ness  relations  manager,  and  Kathryn 
Valenti  Thornton,  who  joined  the 
staff  in  1984  as  classified  telephone- 
sales  supervisor,  was  promoted  to 
classified  advertising  manager. 


Paternity 

Ward 

By  D.L.  Stewart 

“D.L.  Stewart  details  many 
of  the  joys  and  frustrations 
of  taking  fatherhood  seri- 
ousiy.  Don’t  wait  ’tii  ‘some 
day’  to  iook  back  and  laugh 
at  all  of  this . . .  Read  Stewart 
and  laugh  now.  I  did.” 

—  Phil  Donahue 

Call  collect  (203)  661-4990 

The  McNaught  Syndicate 
537  Steamboat  Road 
Greenwich,  Ct.  C6830 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


The  Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Cor¬ 
poration  has  established  its  first  for¬ 
eign  news  bureau,  headquartered  in 
London.  Hartley  W.  Steward, 
presently  the  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Toronto  Sun,  has 
accepted  the  assignment  of  bureau 
chief  for  two  years,  after  which  he  will 
rejoin  the  corporation  in  a  senior 
executive  position. 

Steward  has  been  with  the  colora¬ 
tion  for  eight  years  and  previously 
served  as  editor  of  the  Sunday  Sun, 
news  director  of  the  Sun,  managing 
editor  of  the  Toronto  Star  and 
publisher  of  the  Calgary  Sun. 

Thomas  G.  MacMillan,  director 
of  advertising  sales  at  the  Sun,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager. 
With  the  newspaper  eight  years,  he 
was  hired  as  assistant  to  the 
publisher,  and  has  served  as  corpo¬ 
rate  director  of  communications  and 
assistant  advertising  director. 

The  Steward  and  MacMillan 
appointments  are  effective  on  May  1 . 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Gary  L.  Thomas,  publisher  of  the 
Sullivan  County  News,  Blountville, 
Tenn.,  for  the  past  two  years,  was 
named  assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
Bristol  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Bristol, 
Va.,  and  retains  his  title  at  the  weekly 
Blountville  paper. 

Thomas  was  advertising  director  of 
the  Barre  (Vt.)  Times-Argus  before 
moving  to  Blountville.  He  has  worked 
in  advertising  management  at  the 
Madisonville  (Ky.)  Messenger  and 
the  Culpeper  (Va.)  Star  Exponent. 

*  iK 

William  Gamble,  62,  has  retired 
from  his  position  as  public  relations 
manager  for  the  Sacramento  Bee. 
Gamble’s  35-year  career  with 
McClatchy  started  at  KFBK,  the 
company-owned  radio  station  in  Sac¬ 
ramento.  In  1962,  he  joined  the  corpo¬ 
rate  public  relations  department  and 
was  named  p.r.  manager  at  the  Bee  in 
1974. 


Hartley  W.  Steward 


Terry  A.  Whitney  is  the  newly 
appointed  circulation  director  of  the 
Asbury  Park  Press,  Neptune,  N.J., 
moving  from  the  Camden  (N.J.) 
Courier-Post,  where  he  held  the  same 
position. 

His  newspaper  experience  includes 
eleven  years  with  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  and  working  as  circulation 
manager  with  the  Seattle  Post-Intel- 
ligencer,  Denver  Post  Corporation, 
and  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee. 


Walter  L.  Holt  Jr.  is  the  newly 
named  executive  vice  president  of 
Garden  State  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
Gloucester  County  Times,  Inc.,  affili¬ 
ates  of  The  Media  News  Group.  He 
will  oversee  the  Gloucester  County 
Times,  Woodbury,  N.J.,  and  Today’s 
Sunbeam,  Salem,  N.J.,  in  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  associate  publisher. 

Holt  joined  the  newspapers  in  1984 
as  vice  president  of  marketing  for  the 
Times.  Former  advertising  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  he  also 
was  vice  president  and  regional  mana¬ 
ger  of  outdoor  and  transit  advertising 
for  Metromedia  Corp.  for  nine  years. 


•  Sales  and  Acquisitions 

•  Labor  Relations 

•  Postal 

•  Telecommunications 

•  Distribution 


Negotiations 

•  International  Opportunities 

•  Governmental  Relations 

•  Seminars 

•  Real  Estate 

•  Settlement  of  Complex  Disputes 

Faulk  International 

Gilbert  Faulk 

17  \fears  of  Industry  Experience 
8  Years  of  Service  on  Dow  Jones  Management  Committee 
2  Wall  Street  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10005  •  212619-5666 


Advertising  department  manage¬ 
ment  responsibilities  were  realigned 
at  the  Napa  (Calif.)  Register  due  to 
the  pending  retirement  of  Jess  Hasty, 
director  since  1975. 

Carl  Sanders  assumed  the  title  of 
display  advertising  manager,  moving 
from  retail  ad  representative.  Jim 
March,  previously  retail  advertising 
manager,  has  the  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  of  advertising  administration 
manager.  Jerry  Hunter,  classified 
ad  manager,  retains  the  same  title  but 
has  additional  responsibility  as  a  full 
department  head. 


OBITUARIES 


Joseph  A.  Fox,  94,  a  retired  press 
officer  with  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  a  former  reporter  at  the 
Washington  Star  and  the  Washington 
Post,  died  of  pneumonia  on  March  25 
at  the  Carriage  Hill  Nursing  Home  in 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

He  had  joined  the  Post  in  1922  and 
moved  to  the  Star  in  1924,  After 
World  War  II  service  in  the  Army  in 
Europe,  he  was  the  Star’s  White 
House  correspondent  until  1954  and 
retired  as  a  national  reporter  in  1956. 

*  *  * 

Russell  Francis  Harney,  54,  a 
retired  Navy  captain  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Saigon  daily  news  brief¬ 
ings  during  the  Vietnam  War,  died  at 
home  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  on  March 
27  of  cancer.  More  recently  he  was 
associate  editor  of  the  Charleston 
News  and  Courier  and  prior  to  that  an 
editorial  writer  and  associate  editor  of 
the  Charleston  Evening  Post. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ted  Williams  Lewis,  86,  a  former 
Washington  columnist  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  died  in  Washington 
on  March  10  of  pneumonia.  He  joined 
United  Press  in  1926  and  worked  in 
St.  Louis,  Atlanta  and  Washington. 
He  moved  to  the  Daily  News  staff  in 
1944  as  chief  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent,  remaining  there  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1972. 

iK  ♦  « 

Mildred  Williams  Potter,  43, 
former  reporter/editor  at  The  Patriot- 
Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass.,  and  more 
recently  a  free  lance  writer  for  the 
weekly  group  of  Mariner  Newspapers 
serving  communities  south  of  Boston, 
died  of  cancer  February  21.  She  also 
had  been  a  librarian  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle. 

—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
LENORA  WILLIAMSON 
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CWO&O’s  acquisition  of  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  finalized 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  final  steps  in  the  acquisition  of 
newspaper  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  by  fellow 
ad  reps  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara 
&  Ormsbee  have  been  completed, 
and  only  a  few  managerial  arrange¬ 
ments  remain  to  be  ironed  out. 

Approximately  20  individual  Story 
newspapers  in  California,  Florida, 
Massachusetts,  Nevada,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  have  become 
CWO&O  clients,  bringing  the  total 
CWO&O  list  of  individu^  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  U.S.  to  about  79,  accord¬ 
ing  to  A1  Meglin,  director  of  corporate 
communications. 

The  total  sales  situations  —  a 
newspaper  group  is  counted  as  one 
situation,  as  the  papers  are  sold 
together  —  now  total  about  60. 
CWO&O  also  represents  five  news¬ 
papers  in  Canada,  Meglin  said. 

The  only  market  conflict  that  came 
from  the  aquisition  was  in  York,  Pa., 
where  the  York  Dispatch  was  a 
CWO&O  client,  and  the  York  Daily 
Record  was  with  Story  &  Kelley- 
Smith.  After  careful  examination  of 
both  papers  and  consultation  with 
Story  employees,  CWO&O  signed 
the  Daily  Record. 

“The  potential  in  the  York  Daily 
Record  is  a  good  one.  The  future 
looks  very  bright,”  Meglin  said. 

A  number  of  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 
people  have  become  part  of  the 
CWO&O  staff,  including  Howard  C. 
Story  Jr.,  former  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  Richard  G.  Holloway, 
former  vice  president/general 
systems  manager,  said  Meglin. 

States  D.  Tompkins,  president  and 


also  added  Jeffrey  Rodgers,  who  was 
marketing  and  research  manager  for 
Story  and  retains  that  title  at  CWO& 
O,  and  Dan  Mahan  from  Los  Angeles, 
who  was  western  manager  for  Story 
and  is  now  senior  vice  president- 
director  of  retail  classified  opera¬ 
tions,  to  the  list  of  approximately  27- 
28  Story  people  now  with  CWO&O. 


A  number  of  Story  & 
Kelly-Smith  people  have 
become  part  of  the 
CWO&O  staff, 
including  Howard  C. 
Story  Jr.,  former 
chairman  of  the  board. 


Precise  titles  for  all  Story  &  Kelly- 
Smith  personnel  taken  aboard  have 
not  been  arranged  yet,  although 
Meglin  said  that  will  probably  be 
worked  out  during  CWO&O’s  annual 
managers’  meeting  slated  for  late 
May. 

“Down  the  line,  the  professional 
nature  of  Story  (personnel)  has  been 
just  wonderful.  It’s  been  a  superb 
blending  of  forces.  There’s  been 
nothing  in  the  way  of  animosity  or 
jealousy,”  Meglin  said. 

Additions  to  staff  in  management 
and  sales  have  been  made  at  CWO& 
O’s  New  York  headquarters  and  in 
six  of  its  branch  offices. 


Acquisition  talks  began  after  Story 
&  Kelley-Smith  lost  a  number  of 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  to 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker,  said 
Tompkins  in  an  ealier  interview  with 
E&P. 

According  to  Tompkins,  the  aquisi¬ 
tion  was  not  simply  putting  the  two 
companies  together  as  one.  He  also 
said  at  the  time  that  the  deal  was  a 
“good  fit”  in  terms  of  newspapers 
and  markets. 

Tompkins,  in  a  recent  telephone 
interview,  declined  to  discuss  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  but  said  nego¬ 
tiations  took  a  “couple  of  months,” 
adding  it  was  less  than  three  or  four 
months’  time. 

Columnist  writing 
McAuliffe  book 

Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor  columnist 
Bob  Hohler  is  writing  a  book,  I  Touch 
the  Future:  The  Story  of  Christa 
McAuliffe,  to  be  published  next 
February  by  Random  House. 

Hohler  began  coverage  of  the  Con¬ 
cord  school  teacher  last  July,  after  the 
newspaper  learned  McAuliffe  had 
been  selected  as  one  of  the  10  finalists 
for  the  Teacher  in  Space  Program  to 
go  aboard  the  space  shuttle  Challen¬ 
ger. 

Hohler  was  at  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center  on  Jan.  28  when  Challenger 
exploded. 


I  J  E  s 


Management  Training  Center 


WANTED: 

Newspaper  managers  with  judgment,  vision,  dedication,  sharp  analytical  skills 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  newspaper  administration. 

WHAT'S  THE  SOURCE  OF  SUCH  TALENT? 

The  Institute  for  Journalism  Education's  Management  TYaining  Center, 
an  eight-week  intensive  program  designed  to  provide  participants  with  an 
in-depth  look  at  newspaper  management  concepts,  leadership  styles,  business 
decisions  and  operations  —  from  the  board  room  to  the  loading  dock. 


Applications  are  being  accepted  now  for  the  1986 
session  at  Northwestern  University.  Deadline  — 
May  16.  The  program  is  open  to  persons  from  all 
newspaper  operating  departments.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  a  brochure  and  applications,  please  see: 


Debra  Castelan  at  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Convention  April  21-23,  San  Francisco 
IJE,  B-28  North  Gate  Hall,  University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California  94720,  (415)  642-8287 
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Advice  to  newspapers:  start  a  drug  program 

Labor  lawyer  says  papers  that  do  not  have  programs  to  help  employees 
with  drug  dependency  problems  may  face  legal  action  If  accidents  occur 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Newspapers  which  do  not  have 
programs  to  help  employees  with 
drug-dependency  problems  should 
start  them  soon,  or  they  may  find 
themselves  facing  huge  liabilities 
from  drug-related  accidents  or  deaths 
on  their  premises,  a  labor  law  attor¬ 
ney  advised  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

As  more  newspapers  start 
Employee  Assistance  Programs,  they 
will  become  the  “industry  standard,” 
said  Benjamin  Goldman,  head  of  the 
labor  law  department  of  Memel, 
Jacobs,  Piemo,  Gersh  and  Ellsworth. 

“If  you  don’t  have  one,  you  can  be 
considered  negligent  if  a  drug-related 
injury  or  death  occurs.” 

Goldman  said  that  if  the  injury,  or 
death,  involves  a  drug  user,  a  newspa¬ 
per  may  be  sued  because  it  didn’t 
have  an  EAP  which  might  have 
helped  the  drug  user  and  prevented 
the  accident. 

Goldman  continued  that  if  an 
employee  on  drugs  injured  or  killed  a 
co-worker,  a  newspaper  without  an 
EAP  faces  a  negligence  suit  for  “not 
providing  a  safe  workplace.” 

Editors  were  then  asked  to  con¬ 
sider  the  consequences  if  an 
employee  on  drugs  injured  or  killed  a 
pedestrian  while  driving  a  company 
truck  or  car. 

As  private  employers,  newspapers 
are  “not  bound  by  the  search  and 
seizure  requirements”  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Those  rights,  he  said,  “apply  to  gov¬ 
ernment  actions.” 

Goldman  also  said  that  no  law 
exists  to  prevent  a  newspaper  “from 
not  hiring  someone  who  tested  posi¬ 
tive  for  drugs.” 

Goldman  said  the  main  effect  of 
drug  testing  is  deterrence.  He  said 
newspapers  which  screen  applicants 
would  find  the  positive  rates  declining 
to  zero  after  a  few  months  as  word  of 
the  testing  got  out. 

In  setting  up  EAPs,  confidentiality 
is  “absolutely  essential,”  Goldman 
said.  He  advised  newspapers  not  to 
punish  employees  who  voluntarily 
seek  help.  However,  those  employ¬ 
ees  who  are  ordered  to  go  should  also 


face  some  disciplinary  action,  he  said. 

Goldman  also  warned  that  supervi¬ 
sors  should  not  send  employees  to  an 
EAP  solely  on  the  basis  of  a  change  in 
job  performance. 

“Don’t  let  the  supervisor  make  a 
diagnosis,  or  you  face  a  libel  and  slan¬ 
der  problem,”  he  said.  “You  don’t 
want  a  supervisor  accusing  someone 
of  being  a  drug  addict.” 

Underscoring  the  concern  about 
drug-related  accidents.  Dr.  Mark 
Gold,  director  of  research  at  Fair 
Oaks  Hospital  in  Summit,  N.J.,  and 
Boca  Delray,  Fla.,  presented  some 
sobering  statistics. 

“If  you  don’t  have  one, 
you  can  be  considered 
negligent  if  a 
drug-related 
injury  or  death  occurs.” 

Drug  users  are  36  times  more  likely 
than  drug-free  employees  to  be 
involved  in  an  accident.  Dr.  Gold 
said.  Drug  users  have  25  times  as 
many  absences.  They  are  repeatedly 
involved  in  grievance  procedures, 
and  function  at  only  two-thirds  of 
their  job  potential. 

Dr.  Gold  also  told  ASNE  that 
cocaine  was  such  a  serious  problem 
because  it  fits  the  model  of  an  ideal 
drug  to  use  at  work  —  small  quanti¬ 
ties  are  needed  and  it  can  be  taken 
quickly  with  little  chance  of  detec¬ 
tion. 

“A  quick  trip  to  the  bathroom”  on 
coffee  break  is  all  that  is  needed,  he 
commented. 

The  danger  of  cocaine.  Dr.  Gold 
said,  is  “the  rapidity  with  which  it  can 
take  over  a  person’s  life  —  less  than  a 
year.” 

Gold  added  that  managers  were  sta¬ 
tistically  more  likely  to  be  cocaine 
users  than  employees  under  them. 

Allan  Adler,  legislative  counsel  to 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
advised  editors  that  even  though  pri¬ 
vate  employers  are  not  bound  by  the 
legal  strictures  of  the  Fourth  Amend¬ 
ment,  they  should  adhere  to  the 
“societal  values”  about  privacy  that 


it  expresses. 

“The  societal  values  the  Fourth 
Amendment  protects  should  apply  to 
employers.  There’s  a  sudden  band¬ 
wagon  of  leaving  it  to  the  employer,” 
Adler  said,  questioning  if  having 
employers  “deal  with  the  problem  is 
an  appropriate  way.” 

Adler  said  employers  should  not 
test  employees  for  drugs  unless  they 
are  given  “probable  cause”  in  the 
form  of  diminished  job  performance. 

The  ACLU  attorney  pointed  out 
that  drug  tests  only  show  usage  at 
some  time  in  the  past,  but  do  not 
provide  any  evidence  that  an 
employee  is  incapable  of  doing  his  or 
her  job. 

Newspapers  seem  to  be  adopting  a 
two-tiered  approach  to  drug-related 
problems,  with  mandatory  testing 
only  of  job  applicants,  according  to 
other  panelists.  Existing  employees 
are  tested  only  after  giving  some  form 
of  probable  cause. 

James  Duncan,  director  of 
employee  relations  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  said  his  newspaper  began 
testingjob  applicants  on  Nov.  1, 1985. 
So  far,  800  applicants  have  been 
tested,  and  100  had  positive  results. 

Urine  tests  for  drugs  can  detect 
marijuana  use  up  to  six  weeks  in  the 
past  and  cocaine  use  up  to  a  week 
earlier. 

“We’re  not  trying  to  avoid  hiring 
people  who  ever  used  drugs,”  Dun¬ 
can  said.  “We’re  trying  to  avoid  hir¬ 
ing  people  who  already  have  a  serious 
problem.” 

Duncan  also  said  existing  employ¬ 
ees  are  not  sent  to  the  Times’  EAP 
office  unless  they  give  “probable 
cause.” 

Calling  its  EAP  “one  of  the  best 
things  we’ve  done  at  the  Times,” 
Duncan  said  emotional  problems 
were  the  number  one  reason  employ¬ 
ees  went  to  the  program.  Substance 
abuse  was  second,  he  said. 

Duncan  added  that  an  effective 
EAP  will  return  its  costs  “at  least 
twofold”  in  medical  and  safety  sav¬ 
ings. 

Eugene  Cryer,  editor  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  &  Sun-Sentinel, 
said  his  paper  was  careful  to  avoid 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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“The  People  &  The  Press,”  Ad  #5  in  a  series 


If  you’re  like  most  Americans,  the 
thing  you  value  most  about  a  free 
press  is  the  watchdog  role  it  plays. 

You  believe  a  free  press  helps  the  coun¬ 
try  by  keeping  public  officials  and  military 
leaders  honest. 

At  the  same  time,  you  may  also  view 
America’s  free  press  as  too  often  influ¬ 
enced  by  powerful  interests  and  institu¬ 
tions.  . .including  government  and  the 
military. 

You’re  worried  that  the  watchdog  whose 
vigilance  and  tenacity  you  count  on  may  in 
fact  be  a  lapdog. 

How  do  we  know  this?  It  was  one  of  the 
findings  of  a  year-long  investigation  of 
public  attitudes  toward  the  press  that  we 
commissioned  and  The  Gallup  Organiza¬ 
tion  carried  out. 

And  if  it  comes  as  a  surprise,  you  know 
why  we  did  the  study.  We  felt  we  simply 
didn’t  know  enough  about  how  you  and 
your  fellow  citizens  really  saw  the  press. 

Now  we  do,  and  we  intend  to  share 
what  we  know  with  you,  via  ads  like  this 


and  via  presentations  at  public  meetings. 
We  also  intend  to  repeat  the  study  regu¬ 
larly  to  keep  tabs,  and  stay  connected. 

What  do  you  think? 

Is  America’s  watchdog  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  lapdog?  Send  your  view  on  this 
and  other  press  issues  to  our  Chairman, 
Robert  Erburu,  Times  Mirror,  Times  Mirror 
Square,  Suite  100,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90053- 

He’s  also  the  person  to  write  for  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  our  investigation  or  a  Times 
Mirror  annual  report.  Or  you  can  call  our 
public  affairs  people  at  (213)  972-3946. 

Who  we  are 

We  own  the  media  properties  to  your 
right.  In  terms  of  sales,  we  rank  139th 
among  Fortune  magazine’s  “500.”  In 
terms  of  net  income,  we’re  79th. 


Times  Mirror  Newspapers: 

Los  Angeles  Times;  Newsday;  Dallas 
Times  Herald;  The  Denver  Post;  The 
Hartford  Courant;  The  Morning  Call 
(Allentown,  PA);  The  Stamford  Advocate 
and  Greenwich  Time  (Connecticut). 

Times  Mirror  M^azines: 

Popular  Science;  Outdoor  Life;  Golf 
Magazine;  Ski  Magazine;  The  Sporting 
News. 

Times  Mirror  TV  Stations: 

KDFW,  Dallas;  KTBC,  Austin;  KTVI, 

St.  Louis;  WVTM,  Birmingham  (AL). 

Times  Mirror  Cable: 

Fifty  cable  TV  systems  serve  300  com¬ 
munities  in  15  northeastern,  western  and 
southwestern  states. 

Times  Mirror  Publishing: 

Matthew  Bender  &  Co.,  law  books;  C.V. 
Mosby  and  Year  Book  Medical  Publishers, 
medical  books;  Harry  N.  Abrams,  art 
books;  Mirror  Systems,  computer  software; 
Learning  International,  training  programs; 
Jeppesen  Sanderson,  flight  information 
and  training. 


,  .  Times  Mirror 

We’re  interested  in  what  you  think. 


Ethics  violations 

Survey  reveals  many  papers  have  had  at  least  one  In  the  past  three  years 


At  least  78  newspaper  journalists 
have  been  suspended  or  fired  for  eth¬ 
ics  violations  in  the  past  three  years, 
according  to  an  informal  survey  by 
the  ethics  committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Two  hundred  twenty-five  newspa¬ 
pers  responded  to  the  survey,  titled 
“Newsroom  Ethics:  How  tough  is 
enforcement?” 

The  survey  said  30  journalists  were 
suspended  and  48  dismissed  as  a 
result  of  unethical  behavior. 

“Ethics  violations  ranged  from 
sports  copy  editors  who  were  making 
book  on  the  newspaper’s  telephones 
to  plagiarism  to  out-and-out  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  a  story,”  the  committee  report 
stated.  “The  extent  of  unethical 
behavior  is  disturbing.” 

The  committee  noted  that  one  out 
of  every  six  editors  responding  said 
they  had  encountered  instances  of 
plagiarism  in  the  last  three  years, 
while  more  than  one  out  of  every 
three  editors  reported  there  was  at 
least  one  ethics  violation  at  their 
papers  over  the  three-year  period. 

Social  contacts  between  reporters 
or  editors  and  newsmakers,  and 
reporters  who  rewrote  competitors’ 
stories  without  verifying  any  informa¬ 
tion,  were  the  most  frequently 
encountered  ethical  violations. 

However,  plagiarism,  using 
unpublished  material  for  financial 
gain,  and  receiving  discounts  for  pur¬ 
chases  from  companies  the  reporter 
or  editor  covered  were  cited  as  the 
most  serious  ethics  violations. 

Thirty-seven  percent  of  the 
responding  editors  said  they  had  a 
written  code  of  ethics  at  their  papers, 
while  54%  said  they  did  not.  Four 
percent  said  they  were  preparing  a 
code,  but  6%  did  not  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

Newspapers  with  codes  of  ethics, 
the  survey  said,  tended  to  take 
stricter  views  of  what  counts  as  a 
violation  than  did  newspapers  with¬ 
out  written  codes. 

However,  a  reporter’s  attitude, 
length  of  experience  and  motivation 
were  cited  as  factors  taken  into 
account  when  deciding  on  how  to  dis¬ 


cipline  a  violator. 

The  survey  said  there  was  disagree¬ 
ment  over  whether  freelance  work, 
service  as  a  radio  or  tv  commentator, 
or  work  for  non-profit  groups  the 
reporter  or  editor  does  not  handle 
constitutes  a  violation  of  ethics. 

In  a  separate  report  to  ASNE,  the 
ethics  committee  found  that  written 
codes  of  ethics  were  used  relatively 
little  against  newspapers  in  libel  litiga¬ 
tion. 

“Research  of  the  case  law  and 
survey  results  indicate  that  the  use  of 
written  standards  in  libel  litigation  is 
currently  very  small,”  said  the  Iowa 
Law  Review  in  a  study  conducted  for 
the  ethics  committee. 

“Although  there  is  potential  for 
use,  many  times  the  standards  will  be 
irrelevant  and  thus  inadmissible. 
Even  if  standards  are  admissible,  they 
can  only  be  used  as  one  piece  of  evi¬ 
dence  and  a  violation  of  the  standard 
alone  will  not  result  in  liability.” 


The  committee  noted 
that  one  out  of  every  six 
editors  responding  said 
they  had  encountered 
Instances  of  plagiarism 
In  the  last  three  years. 


The  Iowa  Law  Review  said  that 
proof  of  an  ethics  code  violation  alone 
is  insufficient  to  prove  actual  malice 
or  negligence. 

“Further,  case  law  suggests  the 
presence  of  written  standards  may 
help  media  defendants  prevent  liabil¬ 
ity,  especially  if  the  defendant  can 
prove  they  followed  written  stan¬ 
dards,”  the  law  review  stated. 

The  law  review  sent  surveys  to  188 
newspapers  and  received  106 
responses.  Only  four  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  who  have  written  standards  had 
them  requested  during  litigation. 

“In  none  of  those  cases  were  the 
standards  used  against  the  newspa¬ 
per.” 

A  review  of  case  law  also  found 


only  five  newspapers  had  their  writ¬ 
ten  standards  used  against  them  in 
libel  cases,  the  Iowa  Law  Review 
said. 

“In  these  cases,  the  plaintiff’s 
lawyer  attempted  to  show  that  the 
media  defendant’s  action  was  a 
breach  of  standards.  The  media 
defendant  was  found  liable  in  two  of 
the  five  cases.” 


Drug  programs 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


making  its  drug  program  “a  fishing 
expedition”  to  punish  drug  users. 

The  newspaper  “evolved  a  diag¬ 
nostic  policy  as  opposed  to  a  punitive 
policy,”  he  said. 

Cryer  noted  that  since  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  paper  began  pre-employ¬ 
ment  drug  testing,  no  applicants  for 
newsroom  “professional”  jobs  have 
tested  positive. 

Daniel  Burke,  president  of  Capital 
Cities/ABC,  believes  that  his  com¬ 
pany  is  just  beginning  to  “scratch  the 
surface”  of  the  drug  problem. 

The  company  has  installed  its  own 
dedicated  drug  hotline  to  the  Fair 
Oaks  hospital,  with  about  50  callers 
using  it  on  a  confidential  basis  so  far, 
Burke  said. 

He  noted  that,  despite  employee 
claims  that  the  Kansas  City  papers 
did  not  have  a  drug-abuse  problem, 
about  30%  of  those  calls  have  come 
from  employees  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  Times,  where  workers  pro¬ 
tested  the  publishers’  plans  to  have 
drug-sniffing  dogs  determine  if  illegal 
substances  were  being  stored  on  the 
premises. 

The  dog  search  was  called  off,  and 
Burke  conceded  that  the  idea  was  a 
mistake.  But,  he  also  said  the  thought 
that  dogs  may  be  brought  in  “fright¬ 
ened  people”  into  seeking  help. 

Burke  added  that  Capital  Cities/ 
ABC  became  alarmed  about  drug  use 
after  a  drug-related  death  occurred 
during  work  hours  at  one  “of  our 
publishing  locations.” 
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ON  RETAIL  MARKETS 


NEW  ENGLAND  ‘86  PER-HOUSEHOLD  INCOME 

^  O  O  O  O  C  fc  $1 351  MORE  PHH.  EST. 
^WiClJ|OWw  THAN  U.S.  AVERAGE 


NEW  ENGLAND  1986  PHH.  RETAIL  SALES 


$1 6,895* 


7.6%  OVER  $15,700 
U.S.  PHH.  AVERAGE 


NEW  ENGLAND  1986  PHH.  FOOD  SALES 


$  3,436* 


EXCEEDS  $3,232  U.S. 
PHH.  FIGURE  BY  6.4% 


New  England’s  economy  is  full  of  positive  factors  for 
1986.  Continued  activity  in  high-tech  manufacturing, 
growing  involvement  in  defense  manufacture,  and  an 
increase  in  the  service  industry  employment  that  keeps 
all  else  on  an  even  keel  are  keeping  unemployment 
below  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  Notable  rejuvena¬ 
tions  are  taking  place  in  several  older  cities,  improving 
both  the  appearance  and  economics  of  run-down 


areas. 


•1986  Editor  &  Publisher 
Market  Guide  estimates. 


No  wonder,  then,  that  New  England’s  purchasing  pow¬ 
er  is  great,  exceeding  per-household  estimates  of  even 
the  fast-growing  Sunbelt  and  Pacific  areas.  And  in  New 
England,  newspaper  readership  per-household  is  tops. 


Smart  marketing  starts  with  New  England  daily  newspapers 


MAINE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CONNECTICUT 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Weekend 

The  Lewiston  Daily  Sun  (M) 

Lewiston  Journal  (E) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor  (E) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 

VERMONT 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 
Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 
Gardner  News  (E) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Salem  Evening  News  (E) 

Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 

Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (E&S) 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Greenwich  Time  (E&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 
Manchester  Journal  Inquirer  (E) 
Meriden  Record-Journal  (M&S) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E&S) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
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Charting  the  course 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


On  the  national  level,  Hoge  said  NAB  should  organize 
increased  publisher  participation  at  meetings  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association  and  Association  of  National 
Advertisers. 

Hoge  also  said  the  newspaper  industry  should  consider 
hosting  an  annual  visit  to  Washington,  D.C.,  of  major 
agency  and  client  executives  for  “high  level”  White 
House,  congressional  and  media  briefings. 

The  newspaper  business  should  also  consider  “an  over¬ 
all,”  nationwide  public  relations  campaign  to  promote 
their  effectiveness  as  an  advertising  medium  and  make  the 
public  more  aware  of  newspapers  not  only  as  a  news 
medium  but  as  a  technologically  advanced  business. 

He  said  the  task  force  estimated  the  campaign  would 
cost  $500,000  annually. 

Finally,  he  said,  the  Newspaper  Ad  Bureau  should  do 
more  to  promote  its  creative  newspaper  and  Athena 
awards  for  excellence  in  newspaper  advertising. 

Pricing  &  positioning 

“Because  of  the  antitrust  laws,  this  (pricing)  is  a  sensi¬ 
tive  area,”  noted  Jerry  Tillis,  president  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  “Pricing  policies  must  be  developed  indepen¬ 
dently  by  individual  newspapers.” 

“We’re  studying  the  possibility  of  establishing  uniform 
rate  breaks  that  would  permit  multi-market  advertisers, 
whether  national,  retail  or  classified,  to  organize  their 
newspaper  data  bases  on  a  more  consistent  basis,”  Tillis 
said. 

He  added  the  task  force  will  be  proceeding  soon  “with  a 
full  scale  analysis  of  newspaper  advertising  and  its  relation 
to  circulation.” 

Tillis  noted  that  some  newspapers  have  “found  imagi¬ 
native  ways”  to  establish  advertising  categories  that  “cut 
across  the  traditional  lines  of  national,  retail  and  classi¬ 
fied.  We’re  going  to  see  if  these  ideas  might  not  work  for  all 
of  us.” 

As  for  positioning,  Tillis  said  the  task  force  is  exploring 
new  “options”  for  positioning  ads  to  make  them  “stand 
out.” 

He  showed  ANPA  an  “experimental”  edition  of  the 
Hartford  Courant  which  demonstrated  some  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities,  including  strip  ads  at  the  bottom  of  the  sports 
page,  small  ads  placed  in  the  middle  of  stock  tables  in 


much  the  same  ways  ads  are  inserted  into  tv  listings  and  a 
“guaranteed”  quarter  page  position  on  the  front  page  of 
the  business  section. 

The  task  force  is  also  looking  into  an  “island  position,” 
only  for  national  advertisers,  that  would  make  their  ad  the 
only  one  on  the  page. 

Marketing  data 

Harold  Andersen  said  the  marketing  data  task  force, 
which  he  chaired,  divided  its  work  into  five  areas: 
developing  a  standard  format  for  retail  research  reports, 
standardizing  the  definition  of  newspaper  marketing 
areas,  developing  a  standard  marketing  data  folder,  deve¬ 
loping  demographic  standards  for  audience  data  and  mak¬ 
ing  newspaper  audience  data  more  easily  accessible. 

“You  can  see  the  emphasis  on  standardization,  some¬ 
thing  which  the  advertisers  have  been  urging  on  us,” 
Andersen  stated. 


The  task  force  is  also  looking  into  an 
“island  position,”  only  for  national 
advertisers,  that  would  make  their  ad  the 
only  one  on  the  page. 


The  task  force  has  agreed  on  a  format  for  standardized 
retail  research  reports,  he  said,  which  was  done  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  retail  relations  committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
NRMA,  and  the  Newspaper  Research  Council. 

“The  format  includes  a  definition  of  market,  maps, 
retailers’  share  of  market,  by  store  and  shopping  center; 
shopper  profiles,  credit  card  ownership  and  usage,  news¬ 
paper  readership  and  more,”  Andersen  said.  “It  will  be 
published  soon  after  we  get  agreement  on  our  research 
methodology.” 

The  task  force  is  also  working  to  get  its  newspaper  data 
included  in  the  “major  compilations  of  advertising  expen¬ 
ditures,”  he  said.  “This  involves  both  immediate  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  people  who  produce  these  statistics,  and 
some  long  range  efforts  to  get  all  advertising  data  in  all 
media  coded  in  a  uniform  way.” 

A  standard  format  for  a  newspaper  market  data  folder 
has  been  tentatively  accepted  by  the  task  force,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  with  a  prototype  expected  to  be  ready  by  the 
summer. 

“It  will  contain  the  information  an  advertiser  needs  to 
know  about  your  market  and  your  newspaper,”  Andersen 
said. 


Libel  ruling 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


generally  encompass  evidence  of  the 
falsity  of  the  matters  asserted.” 

The  dissent  written  by  Stevens 
attributed  more  importance  to  the 
decision  than  the  majority  did. 

“To  appreciate  the  thrust  of  the 
court’s  holdings,”  Stevens  wrote, 
“we  must  assume  that  a  private-fig¬ 
ure  libel  plaintiff  can  prove  that  a 
story  about  him  was  published  with 
actual  malice  —  that  is,  without  the 
publisher  caring  in  the  slightest 
whether  it  was  false  or  not.  Indeed,  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  full  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  today’s  decision,  we  should 


assume  that  the  publisher  knew  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  court  to 
verify  or  discredit  the  story  and  that  it 
was  published  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  the 
plaintiff.  Even  if  the  plaintiff  has 
overwhelming  proof  of  malice  —  in 
both  the  common  law  sense  and  as  the 
term  was  used  in  New  York  Times 
Co.  V.  Sullivan  —  the  court  today 
seems  to  believe  that  the  character 
assassin  has  a  constitutional  license 
to  defame. 

“In  my  opinion,  deliberate,  mali¬ 
cious  character  assassination  is  not 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution.” 

Concurring  in  the  Stevens  dissent 
were  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger 
and  Justices  Byron  White  and  Wil¬ 


liam  Rehnquist.  Joining  in  the  major¬ 
ity  opinion  by  O’Connor  were  Jus¬ 
tices  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.,  Thur- 
good  Marshall,  Harry  A.  Blackmun, 
and  Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr. 

Knight-Ridder  issue 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  com¬ 
pleted  its  $1(X)  million  issue  of  778 
notes  due  on  April  15,  1993. 

The  notes,  priced  at  99.875%,  plus 
accrued  interest  from  April  15,  will 
yield  7.9%. 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  will  be  used 
to  refinance  Knight-Ridder’s  out¬ 
standing  commercial  paper  indebted¬ 
ness. 

Goldman  Sachs  &  Co.  was  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  underwriting  group. 
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Walter  Cronkite 

has  this  to  say  about 

Bill  Rentschler’s  columns... 
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WALTER  CRONKITE 


BILL  RENTSCHLER 
Editor  In  Chief, 
News/Voice  Newspapers 
...  nominated  twice  for  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Distin¬ 
guished  Commentary  ... 
published  widely  on  op/ed 
pages  of  leading 
newspapers 


Bill  Rentschler’s  Column  appears  weekly  in  the  eight  News/ Voice 
Newspapers  which  cover  20  hometowns  on  Chicago’s  North  Shore 


WHAT  OTHERS  SAY: 

■  HOODING  CARTER,  Public  Broadcasting 
media  commentator  and  Wall  SIraal 
Journal  columnist:  “Bill  Rentschler’s  work 
is  what  journalism  is  supposed  to  be  all 
about:  committed,  outspoken,  tough- 
minded  and  caring.  In  a  nation  whose 
newspapers  suiter  from  the  blands,  he 
reminds  us  all  why  the  Bill  of  Rights  begins 
with  the  First  Amendment." 

■  U.S.  SENATOR  BARRY  GOLDWATER 
(Republican,  Arizona):  "...  I  wish  more 
Americans  could  read  Bill  Rentschler's 
works.  They  are  pithy,  to  the  point,  and 
they  get  that  point  across." 


INQUIRIES  regarding  syndication 
may  be  directed  to: 

J.E.  KRAMER 
Executive  Vice  President 
News/Voice  Newspapers 
1899  Second  Street 
Highiand  Park,  IL  60035 
(312)  432-5250 


■  U.S.  SENATOR  PAUL  SIMON  (Democrat. 
Illinois):  "Bill  Rentschler's  columns  are 
candid,  fresh,  sensitive  and  tough.  He  has 
the  common  touch  but  has  an  uncommon 
feel  for  the  big  picture  and  he  portrays  that 
big  picture  in  a  down-to-earth  style  that  is 
distinctively  Bill  Rentschier." 


■  JACK  ANDERSON,  Nationally-syndicated 
columnist:  "...  stabbing,  provocative, 
original  and  literate." 


a  U.S.  SENATOR  MARK  O.  HATFIELD 

(Republican,  Oregon):  “In  the  currency  of 
public  opinion.  The  Paper  Sword  is  fresh 
mint.  Whether  the  issues  are  struck  in 
global,  national,  or  local  colors.  Bill 
Rentschier  calls  it  like  he  sees  it  with 
refreshing  candor  and  valuable  insight.” 

■  U.S.  SENATOR  ALAN  DIXON  (Democrat. 
Illinois):  "...  a  thoughtful  and  thought- 
provoking  writer.  This  collection  is  a 
pleasure  to  read.” 

■  ROGER  SIMON,  Nationally-syndicated 
Baltimore  Sun  columnist:  "You  may  swear 
at  him  or  you  may  swear  by  him,  but  you've 
got  to  admit  William  Rentschier  is  not 
afraid  to  speak  his  mind." 


THE  PAPER  SWORD,  to  be 

published  Fall,  1986,  is  a  collection 
of  Bill  Rentschler's  “best”  weekly 
columns,  which  are  as  fresh,  feisty, 
forceful,  and  memorable  as  when 
they  first  appeared.  You’ll  be  treated, 
too,  to  the  gentler  side.  You  won’t 
always  agree,  but  you’ll  read  this 
book  ...  react ...  and  remember  it. 


Pulitzer  awards 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


reporting  ethical,  moral  and  legal 
problems  of  kidney  transplantation. 

Press  managing  editor  Madelyn 
Ross  said  the  series  had  “an  immedi¬ 
ate  and  dramatic  impact  of  raising  the 
consciousness  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion.  Within  a  week  or  two  after  the 
series,  there  were  meetings  on  the 
ethics  of  transplantation.” 

Flaherty,  30,  joined  the  Press  in 
1977  and  has  worked  on  the  regional 
desk,  feature  section,  city  desk  and 
the  Sunday  magazine.  She  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Northwestern  University  with  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  journalism. 

Schneider,  43,  joined  the  Press  two 
years  ago  and  is  the  public  health 
writer.  His  career  began  in  1960  as  a 
writer-photographer  with  the  Army. 
He  covered  the  Vietnam  War  as  a 
freelance  writer  and  photographer 
and  later  was  managing  editor  for  a 
newspaper  group  owned  by  Journal 
Newspapers  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
suburbs.  In  1975,  he  joined  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  for  a  six-year  stint  as  a 
special  projects  reporter. 

William  R.  Burleigh,  vice  president 
and  general  editorial  manager  of 
Scripps  Howard  Newspapers,  parent 
company  of  the  Press,  flew  into  Pitts¬ 
burgh  with  bottles  of  champagne 
early  in  the  afternoon.  “It  was  either 
to  provide  a  shoulder  to  cry  on  or  to 
offer  congratulations,”  Press  editor 
Angus  McEachran  said  of  the  visit. 
Burleigh  handed  both  Flaherty  and 
Schneider  a  check  for  $1,000. 

National  Reporting — 

Two  prizes  of  $1,000  each  were 
awarded  in  the  national  reporting. 

One  went  to  Craig  Flournoy  and 
George  Rodrigue  of  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News  for  an  investigation  of  subsi¬ 
dized  housing  in  East  Texas  and 
uncovering  patterns  of  racial  discri¬ 
mination  and  segregation  in  public 
housing  across  the  United  States.  The 
series,  which  was  directed  by  How¬ 
ard  Swindle,  led  to  significant 
reforms. 

Also  sharing  the  national  reporting 
honor  was  Arthur  Howe,  36,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  his  “enter¬ 
prising  and  indefatigable  reporting” 
on  massive  deficiencies  in  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Service’s  processing  of 
tax  returns. 

Howe’s  reporting  eventually 
brought  about  major  changes  in  IRS 
procedures  and  prompted  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  public  apology  to  taxpayers. 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in 
national  reporting  were  Jim  Hender¬ 
son  and  Hugh  Aynesworth  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  for  the  investiga- 


Dallas  Morning  News  reporters  George  Rodrique,  left,  and  Craig 
Flournay,  on  phone,  congratulate  each  other  as  staffers  celebrate  the 
1986  Pulitzer  Prize  for  national  reporting.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer's 
Arthur  Howe  and  the  Morning  News  both  won  in  the  national  category. 
(AP  Laserphoto/Dovid  Breslauer) 


Staff  members  who  produced  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News'  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  international  reporting  detailing  the  transfer  of  wealth  from 
the  Philippines  by  President  Marcos  and  his  associates  were  tossed  into 
the  newspaper's  moat  by  way  of  celebration.  Assistant  national/foreign 
editor  Jonathan  Krim,  left,  and  reporters  Pete  Carey  and  Katherine 
Ellison  called  Lewis  M.  Simons,  third  member  of  the  reporting  team,  to 
tell  him  the  good  news.  Simons  is  the  Tokyo  correspondent.  (Photo  by 
Karen  T.  Borcher,  Mercury  News) 


Houma  (La.)  Daily  Courier,  and  the 
Shreveport  Journal. 

Rodrigue,  29,  an  urban  affairs 
reporter  for  the  Morning  News  since 
1983,  earlier  worked  as  an  assocate 
editor  of  D  Magazine  in  Dallas  and 
was  a  county  courthouse  and  city  hall 
reporter  for  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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tion  of  mass  murderer  Henry  Lee 
Lucas.  They  were  nominated  also  as 
finalists  in  investigative  reporting 
category. 

Flournoy,  34,  joined  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  in  1978,  working  pri¬ 
marily  as  an  investigative  reporter. 
Earlier  he  had  worked  for  a  New 
Orleans  weekly.  The  Courier,  and  the 
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Computer-to-plate  is  working 

Morristown  (N.J.)  Daily  Record  is  bullish  on  system 
that  eliminates  typesetting,  paste  up  and  platemaking 


By  George  Garneau 

The  Morristown,  N.J.,  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord  is  making  most  of  its  printing 
plates  directly  from  electronic  page 
mechanicals  composed  on  computer 
screens. 

This  computer-to-plate  system 
(E&P,  May  18,  1985)  eliminates 
typesetting,  paste  up  and 
platemaking  —  which  are  all  done  by 
pagination  editors,  computers  and  a 
laser  platemaker. 

One  day  recently,  a  visitor  watched 
as  46  black-and-white  editorial  pages, 
of  a  76-page  newspaper,  were  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  composed  on  computer 
screens  and  reproduced  on  coated 
metal  offset  printing  plates  complete 
with  photographs  and  advertising. 

Morristown  is  the  first  newspaper 
installation  of  the  APPS-1  system  by 
Autologic  Inc.  of  Newbury  Park, 
Calif.  It  cost  more  than  $2  million. 
The  system  is  a  cooperative  effort 
employing  computing  hardware  from 
International  Business  Machines 
Corp.,  scanning  and  platemaking 
equipment  from  the  German  firm  of 
Hell,  plate  processing  from  3M  Co. 
and  hardware  and  software  from 
Autologic. 

The  system  is  creating  the  bulk  of 
the  newspaper,  except  for  stock 
tables  and  color  pages,  both  of  which 
are  scheduled  to  be  composed  fully  on 
computer  in  coming  weeks,  according 
to  Joe  Yuhos  of  Autologic. 

A  display  ad  composition  system 
with  graphic  capability  is  scheduled 
to  be  installed  in  June,  but  the  type  of 
system  has  not  been  decided,  Yuhos 
said. 

Howard  Eichler,  vice  president  for 
production  at  the  Record,  said  that 
because  of  savings  in  time  and 
labor  —  already  realized  and  pro¬ 
jected  —  the  paper  is  totally  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  computer-to-plate  system. 

Eichler  called  it  “very  successful” 
but  added  that  there  have  been 
“bugs”  since  the  system  went  into 
production  in  January. 

Currently,  ads  and  pictures  are 
digitized  and  entered  into  the  system 
as  halftones  on  an  APS-45  flatbed 
laser  scanner.  Ads  as  big  as  a  full  page 
or  four  smaller  ads  can  be  scanned  at 
once.  Ads  and  pictures  can  be 


cropped  by  editors,  but  one  of  the 
drawbacks  of  the  system  is  that  they 
cannot  be  enhanced  electronically. 

Eichler  said  the  lack  of  graphics 
manipulation  is  “forcing  us  to  clean 
up  our  act.” 

Another  problem  Eichler  men¬ 
tioned  was  the  inexplicable  loss  of  the 
bottoms  of  some  pages  after  exposure 
on  the  platemaker. 

Eichler  said  the  image  created  by 
the  laser-engraved  plate  was  better 
than  standard  offset  plates.  He  said 
they  print  cleaner  and  faster,  and 
printability  was  “very  good.”  The 
coated  plates  cost  much  more  than 
wipe-on  plates,  however. 


About  seven  APS-25 
Paginating  Stations 
manned  by  editors 
compose  virtually  an 
entire  edition  of  the 
Daily  Record,  averaging 
64  pages. 


Eichler  said  the  Newark  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  Local  3  has  agreed  to 
accept  the  system  and  resulting  staff 
reductions  through  buyouts.  Com¬ 
posing  room  staffing  has  been  cut 
from  34  to  12  people  so  far,  he  said, 
and  12  platemakers  are  planned  to  be 
reduced  by  half. 

Several  data  processing  personnel 
were  added  to  the  staff,  however. 

“I’m  not  going  to  be  100%  satisfied 
until  we  have  an  on-line  ad  system,” 
Eichler  said. 

About  seven  APS-25  Paginating 
Stations  manned  by  editors  compose 
virtually  an  entire  edition  of  the  Daily 
Record,  averaging  64  pages,  in  one 
shift. 

Pagination  editors  crop  and  place 
ads,  edit  copy  and  adjust  space  to  fit. 
“This  system  does  speed  things  up,” 
said  Jack  Genung,  pagination  coor¬ 
dinator.  “We  can  do  just  about  any¬ 
thing  we  need  to  do.” 

Working  from  a  paper  dummy  of  a 
page,  pagination  editors  need  be¬ 
tween  10  and  20  minutes  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  pictures,  text  and  ads. 


and  to  release  the  page  to  the  plate¬ 
maker. 

The  APS-47  Platesetter’s  laser 
takes  two  minutes  to  expose  a  plate. 
The  3M  plate  system  takes  another 
two  minutes  to  process  the  plate. 

At  present  the  exposure  and  pro¬ 
cessing  must  be  repeated  to  make  two 
plates  of  each  page  required  for  the 
press,  but  a  second  platemaking  sys¬ 
tem,  which  is  under  consideration, 
would  make  two  identical  plates 
simultaneously. 

Color  pages,  which  cannot  yet  be 
produced  on  plates,  have  their  text 
paginated  and  the  page  information 
stored  on  tape  for  output  to  APS-5/ 
100  full-page  text  and  image  typeset¬ 
ters.  Color  graphics  and  photos  are 
stripped  in  later. 

Ad  placement  is  done  by  Layout 
8000  software. 

Denver  Post 
to  buy  another 
offset  press 

The  Denver  Post,  nearly  finished 
with  the  first  part  of  a  new  plant,  has 
announced  it  will  spend  $15.5  million 
more  to  install  a  second  high-speed 
offset  press. 

The  second  press  will  bring  the  cost 
of  the  new  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  plant  to  nearly  $56  million, 
according  to  Richard  T.  Schlosberg 
III,  Post  publisher. 

The  new  press  was  approved  by  the 
Times  Mirror  Co.,  owner  of  the  Post. 

Printing  on  the  new  presses  is 
scheduled  to  begin  in  August  with  full 
operation  by  October.  The  second 
press  is  scheduled  to  go  to  work  in 
1987,  according  to  Gerald  Polk,  vice 
president  of  operations. 

The  new  plant,  185,000  square  feet, 
is  at  the  site  of  a  former  brick  and  pipe 
company  and  can  receive  newsprint 
by  rail.  Editorial  and  business  offices 
are  planned  to  remain  downtown. 

In  other  modernization  efforts,  the 
Post  has  installed  a  special  offset 
press  for  printing  TVICable  Week  and 
other  supplements,  a  new  front-end 
and  typesetting  system  and  other 
equipment. 
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Comes  the  Revolution! 


single  Impression  cylinder  press,  circa  1845,  with  a  flat  form  bed  was  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  Innovation  a  century  +  ago. 


Over  100  years  ago,  cylinder  presses  were  indeed  revolutionary.  Today  s  revolution  is 
downstream  from  the  press,  where  publishers  are  installing  automated  processing  systems 
to  improve  profits,  and  be  ready  for  the  competition,  wherever  it  appears.  And,  automated 
processing  is  where  FERAG  excels.  FERAG  automated  inserting,  conveying  and  processing 
systems  are  utilized  by  publishers  all  over  the  globe. 

When  you’re  ready  to  revolutionize  your  facilities,  we’re  ready  to  help... FERAG,  Inc., 
Keystone  Industrial  Park,  Bristol,  PA  19007... (215)  788-0892 


FERAG  ROTOSERr*  Automatic  Inserting  Systems  assemble  multiple  inserts  into 
main  jackets  on-line  at  press  speeds,  or  off-line  from  skids  or  pre-palletized 
cassettes.  (St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch.) 
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First  in  automated  Processing  Systems 


NEWS/TECH 


Scripps  Howard  gets  into  flexo 

Will  test  flexography  at  its  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel; 
if  successful,  may  expand  test  to  its  other  daily  newspapers 


By  George  Garneau 

Scripps  Howard  has  signed  an 
agreement  to  test  two  retrofitted  flex¬ 
ographic  printing  units  at  the  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  to  see  if 
flexo  could  replace  80  obsolescent 
letterpress  units  at  its  other  dailies. 

“We  believe  flexo  is  here  to  stay,” 
said  Ralph  Earie,  production  manager 
for  Scripps  Howard,  “but  we  want  to 
find  the  most  viable  way  to  do  it  ” 

He  said  that  retrofitting  old  letter- 
press  units  to  flexo  could  cost  40%  to 
60%  less  than  buying  new  flexo  units 
that  slip  into  existing  presses. 

Earie  did  not  rule  out  purchases  of 
new  offset  equipment,  which  gener¬ 
ally  costs  about  10%  more  than  flexo. 

The  Scripps  Howard  announce¬ 
ment  follows  closely  revelations  by 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Inc.  that 
it  could  spend  more  than  $40  million 
over  five  years  to  improve  printing  at 
its  newspapers  by  adding  flexo  units. 

The  newspaper  industry,  which 


began  to  shift  from  letterpress  to 
offset  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  70s, 
in  the  last  year  or  two  has  begun  to 
examine  the  possibility  of  replacing 
the  several  thousand  letterpress  units 
still  in  operation  with  flexographic 
units. 

Flexo,  commonly  used  to  print 
packages,  is  attractive  to  newspapers 
because  it’s  cheaper  to  purchase  and 
cheaper  and  cleaner  to  operate.  It 
uses  water-based  inks  and  a  simple 
anilox  roll  inking  system.  It  produces 
papers  with  bright  colors,  ink  that 
does  not  rub  oif  on  hands  and  less 
wasted  newsprint.  It  requires  less 
labor  to  operate  because  there  are  no 
ink  keys  to  adjust  and  cleanup  is  auto¬ 
matic.  Flexo  is  considered  to  produce 
better  print  quality  than  letterpress, 
but  not  as  good  as  the  best  offset. 

The  Knoxville  project,  according 
to  Joe  Horner,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager,  involves  taking  two  units  of  Hoe 
Colormatic  letterpress  equipment  out 
of  storage  and  retrofitting  them  to 


flexography.  Horner  said  they  will  be 
installed  with  a  color  hump  in  a  line  of 
existing  Colormatic  at  the  end  of  the 
press  line  away  from  the  folder. 

Plans  call  for  the  units  to  be 
installed  late  this  year  and  for  a  deci¬ 
sion  to  be  made  early  next  year  on 
whether  to  convert  to  flexography 
Knoxville’s  full  press,  now  contain¬ 
ing  15  letterpress  units,  Earie  said. 

Publisher’s  Equipment  Corp.  of 
Carrollton,  Texas,  has  been  con¬ 
tracted  to  do  the  job.  Two  types  of 
flexo  units  will  be  tried,  one  with  the 
cushion  on  the  plate  cylinder  and  one 
with  the  cushion  on  the  impression 
cylinder.The  cost  of  the  project  was 
not  released. 

Since  the  News-Sentinel,  with  a 
circulation  of  about  95, (XX)  daily  and 
165,000  Sunday,  provides  services 
under  a  joint  operating  agreement 
with  the  Knoxville  Journal,  a  Gannett 
newspaper,  the  Journal  will  get  some 
of  its  product  printed  with  flexo,  Hor¬ 
ner  said. 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Kruger  upgrades 
newsprint  mill 

Kruger  Inc.  of  Montreal  has 
announced  “major  renovations”  at 
its  Corner  Brook,  Newfoundland, 
mill. 

Purchased  about  a  year  ago,  the 
mill  and  woodlands  are  getting  a  $200 
million  modernization. 

Kruger  said  the  Comer  Brook  mill 
is  scheduled  to  manufacture  a  high- 
quality  newsprint  that  has  been 
ordered  by  USA  Today. 

Hartley  promoted 
at  Harris  Corp. 

Harris  Corp.,  the  manufacturer  of 
pagination  systems  and  other  compu¬ 


ter  equipment,  has  elected  John  T. 
Hartley  as  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer. 

Hartley,  56,  was  president  and 
chief  operating  officer.  He  succeeds 
Dr.  Joseph  A.  Boyd,  who  remains 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Ellison  will 
head  ink  group 

Raymond  Ellison,  president  of 
Roberts  &  Carlson  Inc.  of  Newark, 
N.J.,  has  been  re-elected  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Printing 
Ink  Manufacturers. 

Also  re-elected  at  NAPIM’s  72nd 
annual  meeting,  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz., 
were  Ronald  C.  Baker  of  U.S.  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Corp.  as  first  vice  president, 
H.  Howard  Flint  II  of  Flint  Ink  Corp. 
as  second  vice  president  and  Harvey 


R.  Brice  of  Superior  Printing  Ink  as 
treasurer. 

Financial  Times 
circulation  up 

The  Financial  Times  has 
announced  that  its  North  American 
circulation  has  broken  the  10,000 
mark,  a  64%  increase  since  it  began 
printing  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
last  July. 

Laurance  Allen,  the  London-based 
financial  newspaper’s  North  America 
director,  credited  the  ability  to  deliver 
on  the  day  of  publication  with  the 
increased  circulation. 

Allen  reported  that  the  FT’s  North 
American  circulation  rose  from  6,2(X) 
last  July  to  10,164  on  April  1 .  World¬ 
wide  circulation  is  245,830  with 
184,814  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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NOW,  4  COLOR  ELECTRONIC  SCANNER  UNDER  $10,000 

MAKE  IN  HOUSE  SEPARATED  NEGATIVES  IN  6  MINUTES  AT  $1.80  EACH.  READY  TO  EXPOSE 
TO  PRE-SENSITIZED  PLATE  AND  PRINT.  NO  DARKROOM,  DEVELOPERS  OR  RUNNING  WATER 


Finally,  a  technological  breakthrough  that  creates 
a  profitable  alternative  to  expensive  4  color  printing 
and  cuts  both  time  and  cost  of  color  separations  so 
low  anyone  can  now  do  quality  color  work. 

Use  any  piece  of  color  material  as  art,  even  col¬ 
or  photos  that  have  already  been  printed.  The 
separations  are  so  fast  and  inexpensive,  you  can 
even  print  short  run  jobs  that  were  never  before 
economical  like:  BOOKLETS,  CATALOGS,  BRO¬ 
CHURES,  NEWSLETTERS,  PRODUCT  FLYERS 

AND  DIRECT  MAIL  PIECES . ALL  IN  FULL 

COLOR. 

You  can  even  create  single  color  halftone 
negatives  from  full  tone  photos.. .line  negatives  from 
line  copy... and  re-screen  printed  halftones. 


The  key  to  the  utter  simplicity  and  amazing  ver¬ 
satility  of  the  7900  Offset  Color  Scanner  is  the 
development,  by  Ekiund  research,  of  the  3155  Elec¬ 
tronic  Negative  Film.  Although  it  looks  like  the  tradi¬ 
tional  photographic  film,  it  is  unaffected  by  light... 
even  bright  sunlight.  3155  film  can  only  be  imaged 
electronically,  thus  doing  away  with  darkroom, 
developers,  running  water  and  the  potential  for 
under  or  over  development.  The  result  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  operation.  Just  choose  the  color  and 
touch  a  button.  In  6  minutes  the  scanner  will  deliver 
your  finished  electronic  film  negative  ready  to  ex¬ 
pose  and  print. 

Call  or  write  today: 

THE  EKLUND  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 
352  Long  Branch  Road,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13209-1094 


Call  Toll  Free  1-800-448-7888 

From  within  New  \brk  State  -  Call  Collect  315-457-9641 
APPLIED  ELECTRONIC  TECHNOLOGY  FROM 


FULL  COLOR  ELECTRONIC  PRINTING  SYSTEMS 


NEWS/TECH 


Don’t  just  blame  inks 


Not  Just  ink  to  blame  in  tinting  and  toning  problems,  exec  says 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Inks  are  getting  an  unfair  share  of 
the  blame  for  the  increased  tinting  and 
toning  problems  offset  press  opera¬ 
tors  have  experienced  recently,  a 
Flint  Ink  executive  says. 

Bruce  E.  Blum,  assistant  technical 
director  of  Detroit-based  Flint,  told 
an  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  production  seminar 
recently  that  many  newspapers 
assume  that  their  renewed  problems 
are  the  result  of  ink  that  has  been 
reformulated  to  avoid  the  labeling 
requirements  of  the  new  Hazard 
Communications  Act.  That  law 
requires  extensive  labeling  of 
“hazardous”  chemicals  in  the  work¬ 
place. 

In  fact,  Blum  said,  many  other 
pressroom  supplies  and  accessories 
may  be  causing  those  tinting  and  ton¬ 


ing  problems. 

“The  cause  of  the  problem:  it  could 
be  in  the  ink,  it  could  be  in  the  foun¬ 
tain  solution,  in  the  raw  materials — it 
could  be  anywhere  in  the  print  sys¬ 
tem,”  he  said. 

“Ink  is  being  unfairly  blamed  in 
many  ways,”  Blum  added. 


in  fact,  Blum  said, 
many  other  pressroom 
supplies  and  accessories 
may  be  causing  those 
tinting  and  toning 
problems. 


As  an  example,  Blum  said,  Flint 
itself  was  forced  to  discontinue  and 
reformulate  a  fountain  solution  to 
avoid  the  labeling  requirements. 


MAILRCX^M  SYSTEMS,  INC. 


We  do  complete  systems 

MSI  has  designed  and  installed 
dozens  of  complete  systems  for 
America’s  most  dynamic  newspa¬ 
pers.  Despite  this,  some  people 
continue  to  think  of  MSI  only  as  a 
component  manufacturer.  MSI  is 
both!  It’s  true,  MSI  bottom  wraps, 
stackers,  belt,  wire  &  roller  con¬ 
veyors,  twisting  belt  vertical  con¬ 
veyors,  stream  aligners,  “squeez¬ 
ers”  and  allied  components  are 
exceptional  products  with  exclu¬ 
sive  features.  MSI  layouts  and  sys¬ 
tems  are  also  exceptional  in 
achieving  maximum  mailroom  effi¬ 
ciency.  So  if  it’s  for  the  mailroom, 


MAILROOM  SYSTEMS,  INC. 

N114  W18850  Clinton  Drive,  P.O.  Box  155 
Germantown,  Wl  53022  •  Phone:  414-255-0040 


MSI  Bottom  Wrap  —  one  of  the  outstanding 
products  designed  and  manufactured  by 
Mailroom  Systems. 

call  MSI  where  you  can  get  the 
best  of  both  components  and  com¬ 
plete  systems. 


Numerous  other  suppliers  have  done 
the  same  thing,  he  said. 

The  Hazard  Communications  Stan¬ 
dard,  which  all  newspapers  must 
comply  with  by  May  26,  will  apply  to 
far  more  than  many  newspapers  real¬ 
ize,  another  speaker  told  the  sympo¬ 
sium  in  Chicago. 

Richard  W.  Neergaard,  ANPA 
manager  of  environmental  services, 
said  the  federal  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Administration,  which 
administers  the  act,  has  told  the 
industry  group  that  even  common 
janitorial  supplies  are  covered  by  the 
standard. 

“Even  the  things  you  get  at  the 
grocery  story,  like  Mr.  Clean”  are 
covered  by  the  act,  Neergaard  said. 

Newspapers  should  obtain  the 
required  product  manufacturer  sheets 
directly  from  the  manufacturers,  he 
said. 

While  the  requests  can  be  made 
over  the  phone,  newspapers  who 
write  for  the  product  sheets  will  be  in 
a  better  position  if  manufacturers  do 
not  send  anything. 

“If  you’ve  requested  a  sheet,  and 
you  don’t  get  one  —  you’ve  complied. 
It’s  the  manufacturer’s  problems 
from  there  on  out,”  Neergaard  said. 

Italian  tabloid 
uses  U.S.  systems 

The  International  Courier,  said  to 
be  Italy’s  only  English-language 
tabloid,  began  publishing  in  Rome 
about  a  year  ago  with  an  American 
style  computerized  composition  sys¬ 
tem  made  by  Italian,  American  and 
British  companies. 

The  system  employs  the  American 
concept  of  direct  input  and  com¬ 
puterized  make  up.  It  uses  HVT  ter¬ 
minals  from  Hyphen  SpA  of  Bologna, 
Italy,  for  text  entry  and  editing.  Wire 

service  is  received  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  four  other  interna¬ 
tional  wire  services.  Pages  are  made 
up  electronically  on  Xenotron  XVC  3 
PageMaster  terminals,  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  company  Xenotron.  The  pagina¬ 
tion  terminals  are  linked  to  a  Hyphen 
data  base  using  American  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  11/23  computers. 
Photos  are  pasted  into  space  left  on 
typeset  pages. 
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Glitches  being  worked  out  of  AP’s  new 
computerized  election  reporting  system 


A  couple  of  glitches  bugged  the 
Associated  Press’s  new  computer¬ 
ized  election  reporting  system  during 
the  recent  Illinois  primary. 

Duplicate  counting  of  results  from 
Cook  County,  plus  the  failure  of  an 
error-detection  software  program, 
resulted  in  incorrect  returns  moving 
across  the  wire  election  night,  AP 
executives  said. 

Corrected  results  of  the  race  were 
reported  later  that  night,  the  execu¬ 
tives  said,  noting  that  when  the  mis¬ 
take  was  discovered,  editors  were 
notified  of  the  erroneous  information. 
They  said  that  in  no  instance  was 
someone  reported  to  be  leading  who 
wasn’t,  and  they  did  not  know  if  any 
newspapers  printed  the  incorrect 
tables. 

There  was  also  a  hardware  prob¬ 
lem,  a  circuit  board  that  sent  mes¬ 
sages  to  shut  down  terminals  being 
used  to  type  in  election  results.  Seven 
of  1 1  terminals  were  off  line  for  about 
15  minutes,  AP  said,  but  since  the 
system  is  faster  than  previous 
methods,  the  shutdown  was  “almost 
invisible.” 

Walter  Mears,  AP  executive  editor, 
admitted  the  system  had  problems. 

“I  don’t  want  to  minimize  it.  It 
didn’t  work  nearly  up  to  the  level  we 
had  set  out  to  achieve.” 

But  he  said  the  problems  were  iden¬ 
tified  and  corrected. 

Ink  exec  awards 


The  National  Association  of  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Manufacturers  has  awarded 
the  1986  Ault  Award  to  Robert  H. 
Flint,  president  of  Flint  Ink  Corp., 
and  the  Technical  Achievement 
Award  to  M.  Eugene  Swinford, 
senior  vice  president  of  Croda  Inks 
Corp. 

Flint  was  cited  for  “his  outstanding 
leadership,  his  generosity  and  his 
strong  commitment  to  jointly  funded 
technical  research  and  graphic  arts 
education”  and  Swinford  for  his 
“technical  contribution  in  the  plant 
and  laboratory  and  his  noteworthy 
service  as  a  lecturer  and  teacher  of 
printing  ink  technology.” 


“We  learned  how  to  deal  with 
esoteric  counting  problems,  and  we 
are  going  to  make  the  system  stronger 
as  it  is  used  in  the  rest  of  the  elections 
this  year,”  Mears  said. 

Mears  ascribed  to  human  error  — 
not  to  the  new  election  reporting  sys¬ 
tem  —  two  corrections,  blamed  on 
AP,  that  were  printed  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

The  software  bug  resulted  from 
having  two  reporters,  one  in  Chicago 
and  one  outside,  covering  Cook 
County  results,  AP  executives  said. 
When  combined  together,  the  results 
gave  inflated  vote  counts  that  were 
not  discovered  by  the  system’s  fault- 
detection  system  until  they  had 
moved  on  the  wire. 

AP’s  Chicago  bureau  is  one  of  14 


AP  bureaus  designated  to  house  the 
regionalized  election  reporting  sys¬ 
tems.  Each  one  is  slated  to  handle, 
more  efficiently,  statewide  elections 
from  two,  three  or  four  nearby  states 
in  one  uniform  reporting  format. 

The  system,  which  was  reported  to 
have  worked  well  when  first  tested  in 
Virginia,  will  get  its  next  workouts  in 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  and  Louisville,  Ky., 
on  May  6  during  primaries  in  North 
Carolina  and  Indiana. 

“It’s  always  serious  when  you  have 
to  stop  the  system  and  make  hard¬ 
ware  or  software  changes,”  said  Tom 
lory,  AP  director  of  information. 

He  said  corrections  to  computer 
hardware  or  software  would  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  regional  election 
reporting  centers  remaining  to  be 
installed. 
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Pulitzer  Awards 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


Howe  joined  the  Inquirer  six  years 
ago  after  five  years  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Wilmington  NewsUournal  and 
other  regional  newspapers.  He  has 
managed  the  Wall  Street  bureau.  This 
spring  he  will  be  graduated  from  the 
Wharton  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  with  an  MBA  in  corpo¬ 
rate  finance. 

International  Reporting — 

For  the  June  1985  series  docu¬ 
menting  massive  transfers  of  wealth 
abroad  by  President  Marcos  and  his 
associates,  with  an  impact  on  subse¬ 
quent  political  developments  in  the 
Philippines  and  the  United  States, 
three  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News 
reporters  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
international  reporting. 

They  are  Lewis  M.  Simons,  47, 
Tokyo  correspondent  for  the  past 
three  years  and  a  veteran  reporter  in 
Asia;  and  Pete  Carey,  45,  and 
Katherine  Ellison,  28. 

Simons  has  reported  extensively  on 
Japan,  South  Korea,  Vietnam  and  the 
Philippines.  He  went  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  from  the  Washingtn  Post,  where 
he  was  correspondent  in  India  and 
Thailand.  He  started  his  career  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Associated  Press  in 
1964. 

Carey,  with  the  Mercury  News 
since  1%7,  has  worked  as  aerospace 
writer,  special  assignments  writer  and 
investigative  reporter.  Earlier,  he  was 
editor  of  the  Livermore  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  a  reporter  at  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

Ellison,  on  the  staff  for  five  years, 
the  last  two  in  the  San  Francisco 
bureau,  served  internships  with 
Foreign  Policy  magazine,  the  Center 
for  Investigative  Reporting,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post. 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  inter¬ 
national  reporting  were  Jacqui  Banas- 
zynski  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dispatch  for  her  personalized 
account  of  African  famine  victims  in 
Sudan  and  Robert  J.  Rosenthal  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  his  sus¬ 
tained  and  comprehensive  reporting 
from  South  Africa. 

Feature  Writing — 

John  Camp  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch  won  the  Pulitzer 
for  feature  writing  where  prime  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  literary  quality 
and  originalty.  The  prize  was  for  a 
five-part  series  examining  the  life  of 
the  Bensons  of  southwest  Minnesota, 
a  three-generation  farm  family  facing 
the  worst  U.S.  agricultural  crisis 
since  the  Depression. 


Jimmy  Breslin,  New  York  Daily 
News  columnist,  posed  for  a  page 
one  photo  celebrating  his  1986  Pul- 
tizer  Prize  for  commentary  between 
sips  of  champagne. 


Camp,  41,  is  a  columnist  and 
reporter  for  the  newspaper.  His 
career  began  in  1967  as  editor  of  an 
Army  newspaper  in  Korea.  After  dis¬ 
charge,  he  worked  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.)  Southeast 
Missourian,  paused  to  earn  a  master’s 
degree  and  moved  to  Miami  for  eight 
years  as  a  reporter  and  editor  for  the 
Miami  Herald.  He  transferred  to  the 
Pioneer  Press  in  1978. 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  the 
feature  writing  category  were:  David 
Lee  Preston  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  in  reporting  how  he  came  to 
terms  with  his  father’s  experiences  in 
the  Holocaust  by  taking  a  trip  through 
Germany  and  Eastern  Europe,  and 
Irene  Virag  of  Newsday,  Long  Island, 
for  her  stories  on  the  aspirations  and 
accomplishments  of  ordinary  people. 

Commentary — 

Jimmy  Breslin  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  won  the  Pulitzer  com¬ 
mentary  prize  for  his  columns  about 
the  large  and  small  people  of  his 
native  New  York  City.  He  was  hon¬ 
ored  for  ten  1985  columns  which 
included  commentary  and  reporting 


on  the  Berhnard  Goetz  case  and  the 
AIDS  crisis. 

The  Daily  News  story  on  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  announcement  observed  that  his 
columns  have  “enlightened,  enraged 
and  otherwise  entertained  newspaper 
readers  here  for  the  last  23  years.’’ 

Breslin,  57,  a  Queens  native  now 
living  in  Manhattan,  has  made  his 
Queens  Blvd.  perspective  a  trade¬ 
mark.  He  began  his  career  in  1949  as  a 
copyboy  for  the  Long  Island  Daily 
Press  and  says  he  was  fired  “for 
insubordination.’’  He  worked  for  sev¬ 
eral  now  defunct  New  York  City 
newspapers,  and  then  was  with  the 
New  York  Post  before  joining  the 
Daily  News  in  1976.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  books  and  a  syndicated 
column. 

Criticism — 

Donal  J.  Henahan,  chief  music  cri¬ 
tic  of  the  New  York  Times  since  he 
joined  the  newspaper  in  1967,  won  the 
award  for  distinguished  music  critic¬ 
ism. 

After  World  War  II  service  as  a 
fighter  pilot  in  Europe,  Henahan 
resumed  his  college  education  and 
was  graduated  from  Northwestern 
University  in  1948.  He  joined  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  and  became  chief 
music  critic  in  1957.  His  musical  edu¬ 
cation  included  training  as  a  pianist,  a 
singer  and  classical  guitarist. 

Also  nominated  as  criticism  final¬ 
ists  were  Richard  D.  Christiansen  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  for  theater  crit¬ 
icism  and  Richard  Eder  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  for  book  reviews. 

Editorial  Writing — 

Jack  Fuller,  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  Bar  and  a  novelist,  has 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  distin¬ 
guished  editorial  writing  with  due 
account  being  taken  of  his  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  He  was  cited  for  editori¬ 
als  on  constitutional  issues. 

A  lawyer,  reporter  and  Washington 
correspondent  before  becoming  an 
editorial  page  writer  for  the  T ribune  in 
1978,  he  served  as  a  special  assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  General  in  1975  and 
1976,  returning  to  the  Tribune  in 
Washington  the  following  year. 

Earlier  in  his  career,  he  worked  on 
the  Pacific  edition  of  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  Vietnam. 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  edito¬ 
rial  writing  were  Paul  Greenberg  of 
the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial  for 
his  editorial  portraits,  and  Larry 
Hayes,  David  Berry  and  Barbara  O. 
Morrow  of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Journal-Gazette,  for  their  editorial 
campaign  favoring  busing  to  achieve 
raci^ly  balanced  schools. 
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Philadelphia  Inquirer  photographer  Tom 
Gralish  won  the  Pulitzer  in  feature  photography 
for  his  series  documenting  lives  of  the  homeless. 
This  photo  shows  a  concerned  woman  stopping 
to  aid  a  man  sleeping  on  a  street  grating. 


Editorial  Cartooning — 

Jules  Feiffer,  whose  first  published 
cartoon,  appeared  in  The  Village 
Voice,  New  York  City,  on  the  weekly 
newspaper’s  first  birthday  in  1956, 
won  the  editorial  cartooning  prize 
which  takes  into  account  the  volume 
of  work  during  the  year. 

In  addition  to  his  weekly  cartoon 
strip  in  the  Voice,  Feiffer  has  written 
several  plays  and  films. 

Bom  in  the  Bronx,  New  York,  in 
1929,  he  worked  in  animation,  layout 
and  book  illustration  and  served  in  the 
U.S.  Signal  Corps  before  finding  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  cartoonist. 

Nominated  as  finalists  in  this  categ¬ 
ory  were  Jack  Higgins  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  Michael  E.  Luckovich  of 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  and 
Mike  Peters  of  the  Dayton  Daily 
News. 

Spot  News  Photography — 

Carol  Guzy  and  Michel  duCille  of 
the  Miami  Herald  won  the  spot  news 
photography  prize  for  their  coverage 
of  the  eruption  of  the  Nevado  del  Ruiz 
volcano  in  Colombia. 

duCille,  30,  joined  the  photo  staff 
after  his  graduation  from  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1981  with  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  journalism.  At  that  time,  he 
won  a  Ross  Hazeltine  travel  grant 
which  he  used  on  a  three-month  trip 
through  Jamaica  photographing  his 
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native  country. 

Guzy,  28,  has  been  on  the  photo 
staff  two  years  and  prior  to  that 
served  an  internship  at  the  Broward 
bureau.  She  has  an  associate’s  degree 
in  nursing  and  in  applied  science,  the 
latter  from  the  Art  Institute  of  Fort 
Lauderdale. 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  were 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  photogra¬ 
phy  team  for  its  coverage  of  the  Mex¬ 
ico  City  earthquake  and  David  Wal¬ 
ters  of  the  Miami  Herald  for  his 
photos  of  Mexico  City  after  the  earth¬ 
quake. 

Feature  Photography — 

Tom  Gralish,  29,  who  has  worked 
as  a  staff  photographer  and  picture 
editor  at  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
since  1983,  won  the  Pulitzer  for  his 
series  of  photographs  of  the  city’s 
homeless  people. 

Prior  to  the  Inquirer,  Gralish 
worked  at  the  Las  Vegas  Valley 
Times  and  for  seven  years  was  a 
photographer  assigned  to  UPI 
bureaus  in  Dallas,  Detroit,  Minnea¬ 
polis  and  Kansas  City. 

Also  nominated  as  finalists  in  fea¬ 
ture  photography  were  David  J.  Lee- 
son  of  the  D^las  Morning  News  for 
photographs  of  civil  strife  in  South 
Africa  and  Michael  S.  Wirtz  of  the 
DaJlas  Times  Herald  for  photographs 
depicting  the  despair  of  the  American 
farmer. 


Minn.  News  Council 
elects  new  members 

The  Minnesota  News  Council 
recently  announced  the  election  of 
five  new  public  members  and  three 
new  media  members  to  the  24-mem- 
ber  volunteer  board  which  hears  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  media. 

The  new  media  members  are:  John 
Stone,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Pope  County  Tribune  in  Glenwood; 
Penny  Parrish,  news  director  for 
KMSP-TV,  Channel  9  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis;  and  Carole  Larson,  co-publisher 
of  several  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
state. 

The  News  Council  also  elected  one 
new  officer,  Linda  Falkman,  manager 
of  the  Minnesota  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation,  as  secretary,  and  re-elected 
three  other  officers  for  one-year 
terms. 

Poster  designs 
to  go  on  tour 

Four  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 
poster  designs  have  been  chosen  to 
appear  in  “Texas:  Art  on  the  Road,” 
a  collection  of  71  posters  that  repre¬ 
sents  the  quality  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  Texas  cultural  institutions. 

The  posters,  all  designed  by  Times 
Herald  promotional  art  director  Mark 
Steele,  were  created  as  a  community 
service  for  the  Junior  Black  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters’  “Symphony  in 
Black”  (1983  and  1985),  the  500  Inc.’s 
“Montage”  and  the  Dallas  Black 
Dance  Theater’s  1984  production  of 
“Carmen  Jones.” 

The  posters  were  selected  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  jury  from  more  than  150  submit¬ 
ted  by  visual  and  performing  arts 
organizations  statewide.  Organized 
and  sponsored  by  Philip  Morris  Com¬ 
panies  Inc.  and  Miller  Brewing  Com¬ 
pany,  Fort  Worth,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Texas  Commission  on  the 
Arts,  the  exhibition  was  originally  on 
display  at  the  Fort  Worth  Public 
Library  and  will  tour  across  the  state. 
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Lynn  Johnston  wins  the  Reuben  Award 

The  ‘For  Better  or  For  Worse’  creator  Is  the  first  woman 
ever  chosen  as  ‘Outstanding  Cartoonist  of  the  Year’ 


By  David  Astor 

“For  Better  or  For  Worse”  creator 
Lynn  Johnston  has  won  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society’s  Reuben  Award 
as  “Outstanding  Cartoonist  of  the 
Year.” 

Johnston  —  the  first  woman  ever 
nominated  for  the  40-year-old,  peer- 
voted  honor  —  seemed  overwhelmed 
when  her  name  was  announced  to  the 
crowd  of  over  300  at  the  National 
Press  Club  in  Washington,  D.C., 
April  19. 

“This  is  one  of  the  nights  I’ll 
remember  for  the  rest  of  my 
life  .  .  .  ,”  said  Johnston,  a  Canadian 
resident  who  is  with  Universal  Press 
Syndicate.  “Thank  you  all  for  this 
tremendous  vote  of  confidence. 
Thank  you  so  much.” 

The  other  two  final  Reuben  nomi¬ 
nees  were  “Garfield”  creator  Jim 
Davis  of  United  Feature  Syndicate  and 
“The  Far  Side”  creator  Gary  Larson 
of  Universal.  But  neither  emerged 
from  the  evening  without  an  award. 

Davis  was  the  winner  in  the  humor 
strip  category  over  Johnston  —  oddly 
enough  —  and  “Cathy”  creator 
Cathy  Guisewite  of  Universal. 

Larson  was  victorious  in  the  syndi¬ 
cated  panel  category  over  “Ripley’s 
Believe  it  or  Not”  cartoonist  Walter 
Frehm  of  King  Features  Syndicate  and 
Bud  Warner,  who  is  Bil  Keane’s 
assistant  on  the  King-distributed 
“Family  Circus.”  Universal  presi¬ 
dent  John  P.  McMeel  accepted  on 
behalf  of  Larson. 

Other  category  award  winners 
were: 

•  “Gasoline  Alley”  cartoonist  Dick 
Moores  of  Tribune  Media  Services  for 
story  strips.  Jim  Scancarelli,  who 
works  with  Moores,  was  in  D.C.  to 
receive  the  plaque.  Others  nominated 
were  “Dick  Tracy”  artist  Dick 
Locher  of  TMS,  “Captain  Easy”  car¬ 
toonist  Bill  Crooks  of  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association,  and  retired 
“Brenda  Starr”  creator  Dale  Mes- 
sick. 

•  Don  Wright  of  the  Miami  News 
and  TMS  for  editorial  cartooning.  He 
was  picked  over  Doug  Marlette  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer  and  Jim  Borgman 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Both  are 


Lynn  Johnston 


syndicated  by  King. 

•  Bill  Gallo  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  for  sports  cartoons.  Other 
nominees  were  Murray  Olderman  of 
NEA,  Clyde  Schmidt  of  the  Hayward 
(Calif.)  Review,  and  Pierre  Bellocq  of 
the  Racing  Form. 

•  Mort  Drucker  of  Mad  magazine 
for  special  features.  Drucker  —  who 
also  draws  the  King-distributed 
“Benchley”  comic  —  was  picked 
over  “Prince  Valiant”  cartoonist 
John  Cullen  Murphy  of  King  and 
Playboy  cartoonist  Chris  Browne. 

Other  category  prize  winners  were 
Arnold  Roth  for  advertising  and 
illustration.  Chuck  Jones  for  anima¬ 
tion,  Dick  Ayers  for  comic  books,  and 
Don  Orehek  for  magazine  gags. 

Prior  to  the  awards  presentation,  a 
number  of  people  addressed  the  car¬ 
toonists,  syndicate  executives,  and 
others  in  attendance. 

Television  newsman  Sam  Donald¬ 
son,  who  spoke  first,  noted:  “You 
could  have  had  the  President  here 
tonight.  Instead,  you  have  the  ‘mad 
dog’  of  the  pressroom.” 

Donaldson  went  on  to  recount 
some  of  Ronald  Reagan’s  quips.  The 
President,  for  instance,  was  asked 
several  years  ago  whether  he  was 
willing  to-  take  any  blame  for  the 
recession.  “Yes,  I  was  once  a  Demo¬ 


crat,”  Donaldson  recalled  him  say¬ 
ing. 

The  next  speaker  was  Roth,  who 
stated  that  current  NCS  head  Frank 
Evers  —  a  New  York  Daily  News 
cartoonist  —  is  “one  of  the  few  presi¬ 
dents  no  one  has  taken  a  shot 
at  .  .  .  and  he’s  been  dating  Jodie 
Foster  for  six  years.” 

Then  Evers  came  on  and  read  a 
greeting  from  Reagan,  who  wrote  that 
there  are  some  “strange  people”  in 
Washington  “who  read  the  editorials 
before  the  comics.”  Then  Reagan 
said  he  and  his  wife  Nancy  are  “fans 
of  cartoons.” 

Evers  assured  the  audience  that  the 
President  really  wrote  the  greeting. 
“It’s  signed  in  crayon,”  he  explained. 

Next  was  Keane,  who  offered  his 
customary  fusillade  of  one-liners.  He 
reported  that  all  the  syndicate  execu¬ 
tives  in  D.C.  for  the  Reuben  cere¬ 
mony  were  looking  at  the  new  strip  by 
Patti  Davis  —  “Bringing  Down 
Father.”  As  for  editorial  cartoonists: 
“They  don’t  draw  for  fame  or  for¬ 
tune,”  Keane  observed.  “They  do  it 
out  of  a  deep  hatred  for  mankind.” 

Keane,  who  won  the  top  NCS 
award  for  1982,  was  one  of  a  number 
of  Reuben  recipients  in  attendance. 
Last  year’s  winner  —  “Wizard  of  Id” 
artist  Brant  Parker  of  News  America 
Syndicate  —  was  there,  as  was  Roth 
(the  1983  victor),  “Momma”  and 
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Gary  Larson 

“Miss  Peach”  creator  Mell  Lazarus 
of  NAS  (1981),  editorial  cartoonist 
Pat  Oliphant  of  Universal  (1972  and 
the  co-winner  in  1968),  “Peanuts” 


creator  Charles  M.  Schulz  of  United 
(1964  and  1955),  “Barney  Google  and 
Snuffy  Smith”  cartoonist  Fred  Lass- 
well  of  King  (1%3),  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  Herblock  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  NAS  (1956),  and  “Beetle  Bailey” 
and  “Hi  and  Lois”  creator  Mort 
Walker  of  King  (1953). 

Walker  presented  the  Reuben  to 
Johnston  because  NCS  honorary 
chairman  —  and  “Steve  Canyon” 
creator  —  Milt  Caniff  of  NAS  and 
King  could  not  attend. 

Others  in  attendance  April  19 
included  cartoonists  from  such  coun¬ 
tries  as  China  and  Switzerland; 
“Crock”  artist  Bill  Rechin  of  NAS, 
who  was  this  year’s  Reuben  dinner 


chairman;  NCS  scribe  Marge  Devine; 
and  Congressman  Stephen  J.  Solarz. 

Distributed  at  the  Reuben  dinner 
was  the  annual  Cartoonist  magazine, 
which  included  —  among  other  things 
—  drawings  by  various  comic  crea¬ 
tors.  Schulz,  for  instance,  showed 
Snoopy  signing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  Davis  had  Garfield 
lying  on  top  of  the  White  House. 

In  addition  to  the  April  19  dinner, 
there  was  an  April  18  cocktail  party 
featuring  political  satirist  Mark  Rus¬ 
sell  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate  and  an  April  20  brunch. 


A  photo  spread  on  the  Reuben  event 
will  appear  in  next  week's  E&P. 


A  number  of  newspapers  pull  or  edit  ‘Doonesbury’ 

Universal  defends  series  on  Reagan  administration 


At  least  seven  newspapers  ended 
up  dropping  or  changing  “Doones¬ 
bury”  strips  that  listed  Reagan 
administration  officials  accused  of 
“unethical  behavior”  and  “criminal 
wrongdoing.” 

The  papers  pulling  all  six  April  14- 
19  episodes  included  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  (see  last  week’s  E&P)  —  which 
received  164  cancelled  subscriptions 
and  well  over  600  reader  complaints 
the  first  three  days  after  announcing 
its  action  —  and  the  Farmington 
(N.M.)  Daily  Times. 

“We  have  a  very  conservative 
readership  in  this  county  and  we  felt 
they  would  find  it  (the  ‘Doonesbury’ 
series)  objectionable,”  said  Daily 
Times  editor  and  publisher  Eliot 
O’Brien,  “especially  since  some  of 
the  people  named  haven’t  been 
indicted  for  anything.” 

One  person  mentioned  in  the  April 
16  strip  —  John  Hernandez  —  is  from 
New  Mexico. 

O’Brien  said  the  “minimal”  reac¬ 
tion  to  his  paper’s  decision  was 
mixed.  One  of  the  15  or  16  people  who 
took  up  the  Daily  Times’  offer  to 
come  by  and  read  the  pulled 
“Doonesbury”  episodes,  O’Brien 
reported,  withdrew  a  threat  to  cancel 
his  subscription  after  seeing  the 
strips.  But  another  reader  said  the 
paper  was  acting  like  “Big  Brother.” 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
ran  Garry  Trudeau’s  April  14  and  15 
episodes  but  then  pulled  the  next  four 
after  receiving  an  advisory  from  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate  to  drop  the 
name  of  James  R.  Harris  from  the 
April  16  strip. 

Universal  vice  president  and  edito¬ 
rial  director  Lee  Salem  said  the  advi¬ 


sory  was  sent  out  April  15  because 
there  was  “some  question”  about 
putting  Harris  “in  the  context  of  that 
particular  list.” 

World-Herald  editor  of  the  editorial 
pages  Frank  Partsch  said  his  paper 
“lost  some  confidence  in  the  reliabil¬ 
ity”  of  the  April  14-19  strips  after 
receiving  the  advisory. 

“We  had  concerns,”  Partsch 
added,  “about  the  fairness  of  the 
strips  from  a  potential  libel  stand¬ 
point.” 

About  a  dozen  readers  complained 
about  the  World-Herald’s  decision  as 
of  April  17,  reported  Partsch,  while 
only  one  called  to  support  the  paper. 

The  Seattle  Times  also  ran  the  April 
14  and  15  strips,  said  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  Cyndi  Meagher,  but  in  an 
edited  form.  The  paper  changed  the 
phrase  “charged  with  legal  or  ethical 
misconduct”  to  “accusations  of  ethi¬ 
cal  misconduct,”  removed  the  term 
“till-dippers,”  took  out  Robert  Funk- 
houser  because  the  only  person  they 
could  find  with  that  last  name  was  a 
Richard,  and  deleted  Michael  Con¬ 
nolly  because  it  could  not  verify  any 
accusations  against  him. 

Meagher  said  there  were  also  other 
names  the  Times  could  not  be  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  belonged  in  the  “Doones¬ 
bury”  series,  even  though  the  paper 
spent  an  “enormous  amount  of  time” 
researching  the  matter.  So  the  Times, 
not  wanting  to  heavily  edit  the  last 
four  episodes,  decided  to  drop  them. 

In  a  statement  to  readers  that  ran  in 
the  comic’s  usual  spot,  the  Times  said 
it  did  not  make  the  decision  lightly. 
“In  the  past  we  have  published 
‘Doonesbury’  when  others  have 
not,”  it  wrote.  “We  believe  strongly 


in  the  need  for  commentary  of  the  sort 
provided  by  Garry  Trudeau  and  we 
understand  the  high  value  our  readers 
place  on  his  work.” 

Meagher  reported  that  “well  over 
100”  readers  subsequently  contacted 
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AAark  Slackmeyer  does  wonders  for  job  security  at  NPR. 


(Continued  from  page  65) 
the  paper,  with  most  expressing 
unhappiness  about  the  decision  to 
pull  the  strips. 

A  note  to  readers  of  another  sort 
was  published  by  the  Washington 
Post  on  April  18,  the  day  Trudeau  said 
Richard  Allen  “accepted  money  and 
watches”  before  resigning  from  the 
Reagan  administration.  The  Post 
note,  which  ran  above  “Doones- 
bury,”  discussed  the  results  of  a  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  inquiry  that  cleared 
Allen  of  wrongdoing. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  ran  all  six 
comics,  but  ended  up  removing  about 
10  names  mentioned  by  radio 
announcer  Mark  Slackmeyer  in  the 
“Doonesbury”  sequence. 

Managing  editor  for  features 
George  Lockwood  said  that  when  the 
Journal  received  the  six  strips  from 
Universal,  it  “went  to  the  library  and 
pulled  clips  on  every  single  person 
named.” 

“And,  believe  me,  editors  have 
more  important  things  to  do  with  their 
lives  than  edit  ‘Doonesbury,’”  stated 
Lockwood. 

The  Journal,  he  said,  found  that  a 
number  of  the  Reagan  administration 
officials  named  by  Slackmeyer  were 
never  officially  charged  with  criminal 
wrongdoing  and/or  were  guilty  of 
transgressions  that  were  “so  minor.” 
And  he  stated  that  some  of  the  offi¬ 
cials  listed  were  very  low-ranking. 

Lockwood  added  that  Trudeau 
found  the  names  from  a  report  called 
“Reagan  Administration  Ethics  Dis¬ 
honor  Roll”  released  by  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service 
chaired  by  Colorado  Democrat  Patri¬ 
cia  Schroeder.  Lockwood  said  con¬ 
gressional  Democrats  tend  to  accuse 
Republicans  of  misconduct  when  that 
party  is  in  power,  and  the  GOP  does 
the  same  when  the  Democrats  hold 
the  White  House. 

Salem,  however,  said  Trudeau  also 
used  a  number  of  other  sources  for  his 
names  —  including  various  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Asked  why  the  Journal  didn’t  drop 
the  six  episodes,  Lockwood  said, 
“We  just  wanted  Mr.  Trudeau  to  be 
fair.  We  didn’t  want  to  take  away  his 
right  to  satirize.”  He  called  the  car¬ 
toonist  a  “damn  good  satirist.” 

Lockwood  said  he  believes  a  paper 
has  the  right  to  edit  a  syndicated 
comic,  but  emphasized  that  this 
should  be  done  as  little  as  possible. 

Salem  said  he  respects  the  right  of 
local  editors  to  make  daily  decisions 
about  what  goes  in  their  papers,  but 
added  that  Universal  would  much 
rather  see  papers  drop  a  “Doones¬ 
bury”  episode  than  change  it.  He  said 


he  could  understand  a  syndicated  col¬ 
umn  being  edited  for  space  reasons, 
but  noted  that  a  comic  is  a  copy¬ 
righted  entity  with  a  specific  size. 
And  Salem  stated  that  readers  of  an 
edited  “Doonesbury”  could  get  the 
mistaken  impression  that  they  were 
looking  at  a  strip  exactly  as  created  by 
Trudeau. 

Universal,  said  Salem,  will  contact 
the  papers  that  edited  “Doonesbury” 
—  a  group  that  also  included  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  —  to  make  its  feelings 
known  about  this. 

Meagher  of  the  Seattle  Times  said 
her  paper  doesn’t  want  to  be  in  a 
position  where  it  feels  it  has  to  edit 
“Doonesbury”  strips,  and  would 
welcome  a  discussion  with  Universal 


By  Nino  Lo  Bello 

A  volcano  erupts  with  a  “spritzz- 
bitzzz.”  A  door  shuts  with  a  “ploch.” 
The  drumbeat  sounds  off  with  a 
“rumpedibum.”  “Sbeng”  goes  a  pis¬ 
tol,  and  the  loud  noise  coming  from 
inside  a  house  is  “wumm.”  A  whip 
lashes  “zaff,”  water  splashes 
“pluff,”  and  swords  clash  “scleng.” 
The  ringing  bell  does  not  go  “ting-a- 
ling”  but  “dlin  dlin”  —  whereas  a 
coin  falls  to  the  ground  with  a 
“svimm”  and  not  a  plink.  And 
horses’  hooves  go  “tamtamtam”  as 
the  galloping  quadrupeds  neigh  with 
an  equine  whine  that  is  written 
“wihii.” 

As  the  above  examples  indicate, 
Europe  has  its  own  interpretations  of 
such  familiar  sound  effects  as  “bang- 
bang,”  “wham,”  “whoosh,”  and 
“zing”  —  all  standard  noises  in 
American  comics. 

And  these  interpretations  differ 
from  country  to  country.  In  Finland 
an  explosion  goes  “poof,”  while  in 
Denmark  it’s  “bar-room.”  In  France 


on  the  matter. 

Speaking  more  generally  about  the 
April  14-19  episodes,  Salem  said  Tru¬ 
deau  never  stated  that  all  the  officials 
he  listed  were  actually  indicted.  He 
added  that  Universal’s  editors  and 
legal  counsel  studied  the  strips  care¬ 
fully  —  and  were  satisfied  that  they 
were  not  libelous  —  before  sending 
them  to  the  approximately  880 
“Doonesbury”  clients. 

Even  if  10  papers  ended  up  drop¬ 
ping  or  changing  the  April  14-19  epi¬ 
sodes,  Salem  said  the  “vast”  major¬ 
ity  of  870  subscribers  ran  them  as  sent 
out  by  Universal.  “That,”  he  stated, 
“says  the  strip  is  doing  the  job.” 


a  cat  purrs  “ron-ron,”  whereas  the 
same  feline  in  Germany  goes 
“schnurr.”  In  German-speaking  Aus¬ 
tria  a  bull  attacking  Superman  goes 
“schnaub-schnaub,”  while  a  bull 
going  for  the  Man  of  Steel  in  German¬ 
speaking  Switzerland  makes  with  a 
scary  “uaaa.” 

When  a  villain  bites  the  dust  in 
French  comics,  he  bows  out  with  a 
“tchac.”  In  Germany  villains  end  up 
in  a  “plump,”  but  in  Italy  “pokk”  or 
“krumpp”  suffices  for  the  swan  song 
of  a  bad  guy.  The  eyebrow-raiser  of 
all  of  them,  however,  frequently 
crops  up  in  a  Swedish  comic  book 
called  Vicky,  a  collection  of  love  sto¬ 
ries  for  teenage  girls.  The  word  usu¬ 
ally  gets  printed  next  to  the  heroine’s 
head  —  “slut.”  You  figure  that  one 
out. 

A  few  of  the  familiar  American  car¬ 
toon  characters  show  up  in  European 
newspapers,  but  not  always  with  their 
same  names.  For  instance,  “Dennis 
the  Menace”  is  “Fritz  der  Fratz”  in 
Germany.  “Popeye”  is  still 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


— David  Astor 
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They  range  from  ‘bautz’  to  ‘zaff’ 
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(Continued  from  page  66) 

“Popeye,”  but  he  never  “whams” 
anybody  in  Germany  —  he  lets  his 
adversaries  have  it  with  a  painful 
“pfomp.”  Micky  Maus,  German 
style,  goes  “klirr,”and  the  dog  Pluto 
yells  “bautz”  when  he  gets  his  head 
caught  between  the  slats  of  a  fence. 

Spaniards  are  used  to  books  snap¬ 
ping  shut  on  somebody’s  nose  with  a 
resounding  report  that  goes  “vuapp.” 
Spanish  ice-skaters  round  a  sharp 
turn  in  a  graceful  “varoosh,”  while  a 
James  Bond  kind  of  character  sinks  to 
the  ground  after  an  attacker  tempo¬ 
rarily  does  him  in  with  a  club  and  a 
thud-sound  that  comes  out  “pok.” 

In  Spain,  guns  always  fire  in  a 
“juooss.”  In  Sweden,  death-ray  pis¬ 
tols  make  a  sinister  “grrunf.”  In 
Italy,  rifles  go  “tock-tock”  but  bigger 
guns  go  “pumm.”  In  Austria,  water 
splashes  in  a  “platsch.”  In  Norway, 
roosters  crow  with  a  screeching 
“kykkeliky”  while  frogs  croak  with 
“kvekk.”  In  France,  water  dripping 
in  a  bucket  goes  “plouf-plouf’  and 
doors  are  knocked  with  a  “pom¬ 
pom.”  In  fact,  if  you  speak  any 
French,  here  are  a  few  expletives  — 
compliments  of  “Asterix,”  France’s 
most  popular  strip  —  to  add  to  your 
vocabulary:  “brada-boum,” 
“vlam,”  “tchip,”  “scrotch,” 
“tchonk,”  and  “wof.”  You  won’t 
find  any  of  them  in  your  French- 
English  dictionary. 

Snoring  German  comic  characters 
produce  a  “rumpel-knurr,”  and  Ger¬ 
man  thunder  rumbles  “rumpel- 
zack.”  A  loud  German  commotion 
comes  out  “rums,”  but  a  very  loud 
German  commotion  is  “rums-rums.” 
A  German  sneeze  is  “hatschi,”  and 
all  cows  in  Deutschland  display  their 
large  vocabulary  —  which  consists  of 
“muh-muh.” 

The  comics  in  Italy  alone  are 
enough  to  give  any  lexicographer 
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Part  of  a  German  comic, 
alphabetical  indigestion.  For  some 


unexplainable  reason,  the  Italians  are 
addicted  to  onomatomania  —  their 
comic  books  dote  on  noise-words  that 
begin  with  the  letter  S  followed  by  a 
consonant.  Here’s  a  sample  from  just 
one  issue  of  an  adult  adventure  maga¬ 
zine:  “scassh,”  “stug,”  “svimm,” 
“sdoing,”  “sdugh,”  “sclang,” 
“scrash,”  “sdok,”  “sciaff,” 
“svessh,”  “sbeng,”  “sboing,” 
“sprak,”  and  “scleng.” 

Whew!  Scrabble,  anybody? _ 

Nino  Lo  Bello  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Europe. 


Landers  controversy  in  California 

Sacramento  Union  loses  column 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  Ann  Landers  column  moved 
from  the  Sacramento  Union  to  its 
bigger  rival,  the  Sacramento  Bee,  this 
week  —  but  not  without  bitter  parting 
shots  from  Union  editor  Bruce  Win¬ 
ters. 

Winters  termed  the  switch  “dirty 
pool,”  disclosing  that  Bee  executive 
editor  Gregory  E.  Favre  —  an  old 
friend  of  Eppie  Lederer  (Landers’ 
real  name)  —  persuaded  her  to  leave 
the  Union,  where  she  had  appeared 
for  28  years. 

“We’re  practically  one  of  her  char¬ 
ter  papers,”  Winters  moaned. 

The  editor  stated  that  although  the 
column’s  distributor.  News  America 
Syndicate,  acted  legally  in  giving  the 
Union  a  30-day  termination  notice,  “I 
have  never  heard  of  a  syndicate  that 
exercised  that  option  in  this  way.” 

Winters  said  the  NAS  decision 
marked  a  “disturbing  change”  in  the 
relationship  between  newspapers  and 
syndicates.  “What  does  it  say  to  us?” 
he  asked.  “What  are  the  ground 
rules?” 

In  a  signed  story  April  17,  Winters 
announced:  “With  regret,  frustra¬ 
tion,  and  considerable  anger,  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Union  is  being  forced  to  drop 
Ann  Landers’  column  next 
week  ....  The  cancellation,  though 
legal  in  every  respect,  came  about  in  a 
series  of  events  that  may  be  without 
precedent  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Winters  wrote  that  an  NAS  spokes¬ 
man  had  told  him  that  the  cancellation 
had  come  at  Landers’  request 
“because  of  her  longstanding  friend¬ 
ship”  with  Favre.  “He  said  Favre 
persuaded  Landers  to  pressure  the 


syndicate  to  cancel  her  .  .  .  contract 
in  favor  of  a  new  one  with  the  Bee,” 
Winters  declared. 

NAS,  according  to  Winters,  turned 
down  a  Union  proposal  that  both  Sac¬ 
ramento  dailies  publish  Landers’  col¬ 
umn.  The  Bee  also  carries  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate-distributed  “Dear 
Abby,”  a  similar  column  by  Leder- 
er’s  twin  sister  Abigail  Van  Buren. 
The  Bee’s  local  control  of  both  fea¬ 
tures  is  “purely  vindictive,”  Winters 
charged. 

In  his  interview  with  E&P,  Winters 
identified  the  NAS  “spokesman”  as 
national  sales  director  John  Killian. 
Killian  was  unavailable  for  comment. 

Lederer  confirmed  Killian’s  expla¬ 
nation  of  her  move  to  the  Bee.  “My 
relationship  with  the  Sacramento 
Union  was  excellent,”  she  told  E&P. 
“I  had  no  problem  whatever.  I  left  the 
paper  solely  on  the  basis  of  my  friend¬ 
ship  with  Greg  Favre.” 

Lederer  said  that  she  and  Favre  had 
become  “great  pals”  when  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  her  home  paper. 

When  he  left  the  Sun-Times, 
Lederer  continued,  “we  made  a  pact 
that  wherever  he  went,  my  column 
would  go  with  him  if  it  was  not  already 
in  his  paper.  I  had  no  idea  of  where  he 
was  going  when  I  made  the  promise 
and  I  must  admit  I  was  a  little  upset 
when  he  landed  in  Sacramento.  But 
being  a  woman  of  my  word,  I  had  no 
choice  but  to  honor  my  commit¬ 
ment.” 

Favre  also  confirmed  that  he  had 
asked  Lederer  for  the  column. 
“Eppie  and  I  have  been  friends  for  a 
long  time,”  he  said.  “It  took  a  while 
for  it  to  happen  but  I  am  happy  that 
she  (Lederer)  and  the  syndicate  saw 
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fit  to  come  over  here.  She’ll  be  read 
by  a  lot  more  people  in  Sacramento.” 

The  Bee’s  daily  circulation  is 
around  230,000,  compared  to  about 
100,000  for  the  Union. 

NAS  says  Landers  has  1,146  news¬ 
paper  clients  worldwide  and  a  reader- 
ship  of  85  million. 

In  an  interview  with  Sacramento 
television  station  KCRA  April  17, 
Winters  said  both  Lederer  and  her 
sister  are  67  years  old  and  their  advice 
may  be  outdated.  He  indicated  the 
Union  would  seek  someone  “more 
hip”  to  replace  Landers. 

Meanwhile,  Winters  reminded 
readers  that  the  Union  runs  “Miss 
Manners”  (by  Judith  Martin  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate),  Erma  Bombeck 
(of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate), 
and  sex  counselor  Dr.  Ruth  West- 
heimer  (of  King  Features  Syndicate), 
among  others. 

Maynard  discusses 
features  agreement 

The  Oakland  Tribune’s  settlement 
with  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
San  Francisco  Examiner  of  a  lawsuit 
over  territorial  rights  to  syndicated 
features  was  called  by  publisher  Rob¬ 
ert  Maynard  “a  breakthrough”  event 
that  will  help  insure  the  survival  of  his 
newspaper. 

“This  represents  a  clear  break¬ 
through  for  us  in  terms  of  establishing 
our  place  in  the  market,”  said  May¬ 
nard  in  a  brief  interview  during  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  convention  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

“The  future  of  the  Tribune  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  anybody’s  ques¬ 
tion,”  he  continued.  “We  are  the 
numoer  one  newspaper  in  the  East 
Bay.” 

He  said  the  settlement  (see  E&P, 
March  22)  became  possible  by  “the 
realization  of  our  competitors”  that 
the  Tribune  was  becoming  a  viable 
newspaper. 

The  Tribune  broke  even  in  the  first  ^ 
quarter  of  the  year,  Maynard  said,* 
and  has  shown  increases  in  daily  and 
Sunday  circulation  on  “four 
publisher’s  statements  in  row.”  He 
added  that  daily  circulation  is  now 
around  153, (XX)  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  around  159,000. 

“We’re  comfortable,  but  we  have 
lots  of  reinvesting  to  do,“  Maynard 
said.  “We  have  made  a  policy  deci¬ 
sion  (that)  every  addition^  cent  is  put 
back  into  building  our  product.” 

Scott  giving  speech 

“Nancy”  cartoonist  Jerry  Scott  of 


Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  80) 


lished  it  would  result  in  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  a  valuable  source  and  method 
of  gathering  intelligence. 

The  Post  lawyers  looked  at  it  and 
were  impressed.  They  passed  it  to 
Wilson,  the  newspaper’s  esteemed 
Pentagon  correspondent.  Wilson 
thought  the  quote  sounded  familiar.  It 
came  to  him  at  that  moment  that  he 
had  read  it  before  in  an  open  hearing 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  looking  into  the  origins  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  It  was  in  the  public 
record  and,  moreover,  by  wonderful 
happenstance  Wilson  had  the  hearing 
volume  with  him.  He  handed  the  page 
with  the  quote  to  the  lawyers  and  then 
to  Baselon.  That  clinched  that  for  the 
Post. 

George  had  come  to  the  meeting  in 
a  taxi.  The  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Washington  Post  took  him  back  to 
work  in  a  limousine. 


More  recently.  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  jumped  on  the 
neck  and  back  of  the  Washington  Post 
for  revealing  the  fact  that  a  secret 
shuttle  flight  would  deploy  a  spy 
sateUite.  He  all  but  accused  the  Post 
editors  of  treason.  Less  than  a  month 
later,  the  Air  Force’s  director  of 
public  information  said  that  there  was 
little  or  nothing  in  the  Post  article  that 
was  not  on  the  public  record. 

Parenthetically,  my  favorite  quote 
about  leaks  came  at  this  time  from 
Utah’s  Senator  Jake  Gam  who  was  so 
outraged  at  the  Post  he  sputtered 
quote  If  there  was  such  irresponsibil¬ 
ity  of  leaks  and  of  those  who  pub¬ 
lished  the  leaks,  we  would  not  have 
won  World  War  II.  Unquote. 

What  Weinberger  and  Gam  chose 
to  ignore  —  or  maybe  they  don’t 
know  it  —  is  that  the  very  best  se¬ 
crets  never  appear  in  American  publi¬ 
cations.  Rather,  they  walk  out  the 
front  door  when  humans  —  several  in 
the  employ  of  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  —  steal  them  and  give  them 
to  an  enemv  usuallv  for  monev  or 


United  Feature  Syndicate  is  speaking 
at  the  Northern  California  Cartoon  & 
Humor  Association  dinner  April  26  in 
Mountainside,  Calif. 

Fred  Karpin  is  dead 

Fred  L.  Karpin,  retired  bridge  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service  and 
what  is  now  Tribune  Media  Services, 
died  of  cancer  April  1 1  at  the  age  of 
73. 


ideological  reasons. 

This  is  what  happened  during 
World  War  II  when  Russian  espio¬ 
nage  agents  penetrated  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  atomic  bomb  project.  This  is  what 
seems  to  happen  with  increasing  fre¬ 
quency  these  days  as  the  FBI 
announces  arrest  after  arrest  of  per¬ 
sons  selling  or  attempting  to  sell  the 
nation’s  most  sensitive  secrets. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no 
American  newspaper  editor  or  news¬ 
paper  reporter  ever  has  been  prose¬ 
cuted  for  espionage. 
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ANIMALS 


AWARD-WINNING  ANIMAL  COLUMN. 
Samples;  EARTH  LI  NGS-Bennett,  513 
Lake  St.,  Crystal  Lake  IL  60014 
(8 1 5)455-4995. _ 

_ AUTOMOTIVE _ 

CAR  TEST  COLUMN— Consumer- 
oriented  weekly  auto  reviews  written  by 
hard-nosed  pro  now  available.  Exposure 
jnore  important  than  money;  500 
words,  photo,  $6  weekly.  Car  Column, 
905  Spray  Ave.,  Mays  Landing,  NJ 
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BOXING 


BOXING  ~  Established  weekly  column 
of  boxing  commentary.  Well  written, 
provocative.  Excellent  offbeat  sports 
feature  about  controversial,  high  inter¬ 
est  subject  often  underestimated  by  ' 
editors.  Will  cultivate  new  readership. 
Won’t  cost  much  in  space/money  for 
trial.  Samples.  Jon  Piper,  Sports  News 
Service,  44  Lufkin  Point  Rd.,  Essex, 
MA  01929.  (617)  768-7165. 
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PressNetwork,  the  news  service  that 
pays  you.  Operated  by  the  nation's 
largest  independent  capital  bureau 
company.  Interstate  News  Services.  For 
information,  call  (800)  241-1881,  ext. 
206. 

CURRENT  AFFAIRS 

Award  winning  current  affairs  column. 
Bill  Wallace’s  weekly  feature  has  been 
around  a  long  time.  Why  be  without  it? 
Box  15,  Fraser,  NY  13753. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS,  movie 
reviews,  “Around  Entertainment”  with 
photos.  Our  12th  year.  International 
Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402. 

_ HUMOR _ 

PROFESSIONAL  WRITER  unleashes 
offbeat  brand  of  humor  in  weekly 
sample.  Random  Viewpoint,  Box  1741, 
York,  PA  17405. 

NEWS  BUREAU 

TEXAS  Capital  News  Bureau.  Low  cost. 
Save  with  a  4-state  capital  bureau 
network.  Income  potential  through  our 
copy  exchange,  ad  sales  division, 
income  fillers.  Interstate  News  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.,  (800)  241-1881,  ext.  206. 
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MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain- 1 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos.  , 
Our  12tn  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7  i 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. _ 
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FREE  SIX-WEEK  SUBSCRIPTION 
Spring  special — no  obligation 
human  interest  real  estate 
800-word  weekly  Q&A 
11th  year,  leading  dailies 
Winner  8  national  awards 
Box  18447,  Rochester,  NY  14620 
HOUSE  CALLS  -  (716)  473-4973 
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series;  Chicago  Tribune,  Post  Dispatch, 
Baltimore  Sun.  Great  timing-low  cost. 
Hyde  Park  Media,  PO  Box  48922, 
Chicago,  IL  60648.  (312)  967-7666. 


SPORTS 


SPORTS  columns  for  vour  weekly  or 
small  daily  are  now  offered  by  former 
Inside  Sports  writer.  For  details  and  tree 
sample,  write;  SportStyle,  101  Hurd 
Ave.,  Stratford,  CT  06497. 


“FIT  FOR  LIFE"  by  Sheila  Cluff,  spa 
director  and  television  personality, 

f lives  exercise  and  diet  tips  to  readers, 
t’s  just  one  biweekly  column  in  our  our 
weekly  news  package  with  others  or 
children’s  health,  medications  for 
consumers,  healthful  travel  and  dental 
care.  Plus  timely  news  and  features  on 
health  and  medicine.  Our  6,000  words 
each  week  come  to  you  at  a  remarkably 
low  cost.  Send  for  sample  or  free  trial. 
International  Medical  Tribune  Syndi- 
i  cate,  257  Park  Avenue  S.,  19th  FL, 
New  York,  NY  10010. 

“We’re  living  longer,  we’re  retiring  from 
the  work  force  earlier  &  we’ve  more  time 
for  leisure  reading,  and  newspapers 
must  pay  more  attention  to  our  needs.” 
So  writes  a  reader  to  “SENIOR  CLINIC” 
America’s  only  column  by  a  specialist 
physician  who  addresses  exclusively  the 
m^ical  problems  of  later  life.  Now  in 
6th  year.  (Featured  weekly  since  1982 
in  Rochester  NY  Democrat  &  Chroni¬ 
cle).  Take  a  free  trial  and  let  your  read¬ 
ers  decide.  Samples,  rates.  Dr.  Macln- 
nis,  HFM  Literary  Enterprises,  PO  Box 
3(57,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada  T5J 
2J7,  (403)  973-2361. 

_ SCIENCE _ 

WEEKLY  SCIENCE  COLUMN  800 
words  plus  editorial  cartoon.  Concepts, 
profiles  precis,  reader  queries.  Relev¬ 
ant,  witty,  painless.  3rd  year.  Samples; 
Science  Syndicate,  PO  Box  5636,  Port¬ 
land,  OR  97228.  (503)  224-8338. 

MONEY 


\  MONEY  MATTERS;  Entertaining  invest- 
I  ment  column  for  family  newspapers, 
j  Informative  advice  from  a  25-year  veter- 
I  an  stockbroker  who  writes  about  real 
,  investment-consulting  experiences. 

I  Only  a  small  charge  for  600  words  on  a 
weekly  or  bi-weekly  basis.  Call  Bob 
Engel  today  for  free  samples  of  the 
feature  that  makes  investing  fun. 

(202)  861-9700  or  (703)  525-7164. 

“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY’’— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money 
saving  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan, 
1802  S  13th,  Temple.  TX  76501. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  l  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

CONTROLLED  CIRCULATION  county 
seat  weekly,  north  central  Texas.  $10K 
initial  investment. 

THREE  TEXAS  Panhandle  weeklies, 

I  owners  net  $100K.  $500K,  includes 
j  real  estate.  We  have  others,  free  list. 
ATN,  Inc.,  Bill  or  Ed  Berger,  1801 
Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950. 

MICHIGAN  WEEKLY,  high-growth  lake 
resort  community  60  miles  from  Chic- 
i  ago.  Excellent  shopper  potential. 

]  Typesetting  equipment  only.  Price 
I  $130,000.  Box  9904,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 

I  OUTSTANDING  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
I  weekly  and  TMC.  Excellent  net. 
Tremendous  growth  record.  James  A. 
Martin  Associates,  PO  Box  798,  Dublin, 
OH  43017.  (614)  889-9747. 

PROFITABLE  2,850-circulation  Bayou 
State  weekly  offers  good  revenue  and 
growth  potential.  $180,000  with  terms 
to  qualified  buyer.  Jim  Hall  Media 
Services,  Inc.,  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL 
36081  (205)  566-7198. _ 

SOUTHEASTERN  MICHIGAN  weekly 
tabloid  in  high  growth  area — projected 
1.5  billion  worth  of  new  business 
;  growth  in  next  five  years.  Adjudicated 
i  weekly  with  4  different  editions.  117 
I  years  old,  $500,000  gross  sales,  23K 
I  circulation.  Principals  only  $650,000. 
j  Box  9803,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  SOUTHEAST  MISSOURI  exclusive 
j  county  seat  weekly.  Profitable.  Well 
I  equipped.  Job  printing  plant.  Recrea- 
I  tion  lake  nearby.  Newspaper  grossing 
'  $81,000.  20%  down.  Ciwner  to  retire, 
i  Write  Box  L,  Bloomfield,  MO  63825. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  THE  WEST  !  Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates  Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196  !  Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662  - 

MciA/coaDCD  ADDDAIOI  c  ^ - TT  I  PHILLIPS  MEDIA,  INC. 

NEWSPAPER  AI^RAISALS  for  estate  i  Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
Planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan  depre-  |  po  Box  607.  Berryville,  AR  72616 
ciation,  insurance  corporate  and  :  RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 

personal  worth.  Sensible  fees.  i - 

Brochure.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc.,  |  Sales  -  Appraisals  -  Consultations 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  4210  Johnson  Drive,  ATN,  INC.  -  Bill  or  Ed  Berger 
Suite  lOOA,  Fairway,  KS  66205  1801  Exposition  -  Austin,  TX  78703 

_  _ (512)  476-3950 _ 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  SHOPPER  BROKER 

.  John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 

I  CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
!  Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
^  i  Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 

2111  Thomas  Drive  Serving  all  parts  of  the  country 

Panama  City,  FL  32407  i - - - — - - - 

(904)  234-1117  '  WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 

oil  I  UATTUCUU  rnuDAwv - T~r  ^  Headland  AL  36345 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  (205)  693-2619 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 

daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  NEWSPAPERS  FOR 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or  - — — w  ■  , 

CONTROLLED  CIRCULATION  county 
(Rl  TiAAfi  ns^i  nr  u/rito  Rn»  Weekly,  north  central  Texas.  $10K 

'fiit'a'  investment. 

nhNottinn  n7rnf.r<5  ^  ^  TEXAS  Panhandle  weeklies, 

obligation  of  course. _  |  oy^pe^s  net  $100K.  $500K,  includes 

Brokers  •  Consultants  •  Appraisers  ! 

Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers  Inc.,  Bill  or  Ed  Beiger,  1^1 

JAMES  A.  MARTIN  ASSOCIATES  ^  78703. 

Columbus  Office;  (614)  889-9747  <512)  476-3950. 

PO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017  - 

SERVING  THE  USA  MICHIGAN  WEEKLY,  high-growth  lake 

rniurir^cMTiAi  DDnccccinwAi  community  60  miles  from  Chic- 

Excellent  shopper  potential. 
nhiilat?nn  Typesetting  equipment  only.  Price 

obhgatwn.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  &ASS0-  $130,000.  Box  9904,  Editor  & 
ClATESi  Box  8225|  Sdvdnndhf  GA  i  Puhiishpr 

31412  (912)  236-1596.  !  - 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc.  ' 

Appraisa^^Brokerag^onsulting  ^emendous  gS  rLwd  Jal^^ 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708  ^9  9747®’ 

Office  (503)  389-3277  OH  43017.  (614)  889-9747. _ 

lAMPC  uu  uAi  1  Ip  profitable  2,850-circulation  Bayou 

Nawinanpr  ’  '  State  Weekly  offers  good  revenue  and 

Sales,  Appraisal^Consultations  mX 

Jim  HaM  Media  Services,  Inc.  i  i^rh  Tmw  af 

408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081  IlnRi  PinA  719H®®’  ^ 

(205)  566-7198  36081  (205)  566-7198. _ 

J  F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 

31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834  ^  c°hiiMon  ^r?r?h^nf 

i;m  uir-ire  ARA  A7Ar\  1.5  bilMon  worth  of  new  business 

Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750  Adjudicated 

John  E  van  der  Linden  '  weekly  with  4  different  editions.  117 

Broker-Consultant  (712)  336-2805  |  years  old,  $500,000  gross  ales,  23K 

Box  275,  Spirit  Lake.  I A  51360  i  circulation.  Principals  only  $650,000. 

-  I  Box  9803,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC  | 

Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants  1  SOUTHEAST  MISSOURI  exclusive 

Over  600  Newspaper  Sales  county  seat  weekly.  Profitable.  Well 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO  I  equipped.  Job  printing  plant.  Recrea- 

4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA  i  t'on  lake  nearby.  Newspaper  grossing 

Fairway.  KS  66205  !  $81,000.  20%  down.  Owner  to  retire. 

Office;  (9i3)  236-5400  1  Write  Box  L,  Bloomfield,  MO  63825. 


LEWIS  H.  LAWRENCE.  Newspaper  ;  ZONE  8;  Shopper,  carrier/mail,  19,000 
Broker,  PO  Box  1015,  Fuquay-Varina,  ;  circulation,  $275,000  gross,  58% 


Broker,  PO  Box  1015,  Fuquay-Varina 
NC  27526  (919)  552-5178 _ 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


circulation,  $275,000  gross,  58% 
growth  over  last  year,  profitable,  owner 
will  manage,  $100,000  total  price, 
terms  are  cash.  John  T.  Cribb,  Cribb 
Media  Sen/ice,  Box  1220,  Townsend, 
MT  59644,  (406)  266-4223. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  i 


NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE  \ 


WEEKLY  3  ZONE  shopper  in  Central 
California.  Excellent  growth  potential 
grossing  $300,000  plus,  net  $60,000 
plus.  $285,000  with  terms. 

(209)  688-3860  evenings. _ 

PANEL  DISCUSSION 

EFA  presents  Siebert  Adams-Random 
House,  Toni  Lopopolo-St.  Martin's 
Press,  Jere  Calmes-Txt.  Dezel  inc., 
discussing  industry  trends.  April  30,  6 
PM,  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  2 
E  63rd  St.,  For  Info  call  EFA  (212) 
677-3357. _ j 

PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

PUBLISHER  of  newsletter-style 
specialty  publications  seeks  to  acquire 
similar  publications  with  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Will  also  provide  venture  capital  for 
worthwhile  new  publishing  start-ups. 
Replies  confidential.  Write  Box  9770, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBUCATIONS  AVAILABLE 

UNIQUE,  national  livestock  monthly,  j 
60  year  history,  $350,000  gross  annual 
advertising  and  subscriptions.  Wilson  ! 
Co.,  Box  30984,  Phoenix,  AZ 
85046-0984.  I 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


INNOVATION  IN  RESEARCH 
AND  MARKETING 

Bridge  the  gap  between  research,  mark¬ 
eting  and  increased  advertising  sales. 
Beyond  accurate  and  comprehensive 
research,  we  offer  dynamic  sales  kits 
and  exciting  computer  animated  video 
graphics  to  impress  any  advertiser. 
Offer  your  accounts  professional  quality 
presentations  heretofore  available  to 
only  the  largest  dailies.  Affordable 
rates.  Call  Ed  Knasin  at  (213) 
426-4773.  3595  Santa  Fe,  Suite  257, 
Long  Beach,  CA  90810. 

NEWSPRINT  CONSULTANTS 

NEWSPRINT  SPECIALISTS 
The  only  thing  we  know  is  newsprint. 
Have  80  years  combined  experience. 
Are  especially  good  at  controlling  inven¬ 
tories.  Small  cost  of  two  days  consulting 
will  do  wonders  for  your  peace  of  mind. 
Call  us  for  more  information.  H&H  Co. 
(818)  792-5813. 


EQUIPMENT 


&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lenses  for  SAU/TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  HerbCarlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES  \ 

DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES.  ! 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula-  j 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and  ! 
international  level  (and  still  growing).  ; 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963.  i 

LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality  I 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele-  | 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. _  I 

"professionalism  in  telephone  i 

and  door-to-door  sales.  | 

Circulation  Development,  Inc.  I 
_ (314)625-2315 _ 

PROFESSIONAL  OFFERS  personalized 
services  in  single  copy  sales,  carrier 
development,  boy  crew  management 
(516)  588-2735. _ 

TELEMARKETING  SALES  &  CONSUL-  j 
TANTS  for  the  newspaper  industry.  | 
“Quantity  With  Quality.”  Call  Teleforce  I 
(516)  794-1500.  1 


CONSULTANTS 

S&M  CANADIAN  WEB  CONSULTANTS 
LTD.  Professionals  in  Web  pressroom 
equipment  and  personnel  evaluation. 
Maintenance  and  training  program, 
installations  and  repairs.  20  years 
experience.  Phone  (705)  673-6607. 

EDITORIAL  CONSULTANTS 

PRIZE-WINNING  editor  has  low-cost 
way  to  improve  you  weekly.  J.P. 
Naples,  Box  333,  Lockhart,  TX  78644. 


ENGINEERING  & 
INSTALLATIONS 

Dan-Bar  Industrial  Contractors 
We  move  and  install  new  and  used 
printing  press  equipment.  Electrical, 
Piping,  Rigging  Total  Turn  Key  Job. 


SCANNERS 
4/COLOR  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 

• 


Contact  M 
293-4985 


janiel  J.  Baratta  (305) 


ONE  MAN  COLOR 
DEPARTMENT  WITH  A 
BARGAIN  PRICED 
COLOR  SCANNER 


$59,500 

(FITS  ANY  BUDGET) 

FULL  PRICE  INCLUDES 
INSTALLATION 
TRAINING 
WARRANTY 
SERVICE 

30  DAY  FREE  TRIAL 

SET  UP  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 

AVERAGE  SET  —  15  MINS 

NO  PROBLEMS  UPl  OR  AP 

CALL  SCANTRONIX 
AT  (213)  829*5022 
ASK  FOR  GARY 

• 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


FOR  SALE:  Whalen  Computer  Sen/ices, 
General  Ledger  and  Accounts  Payable 
software  that  runs  on  IBM.  For  details 
call  (208)  939-0789. _ 

NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS 
Sophisticated  and  powerful  financial 
accounting  systems  for  small-to- 
medium  sized  newspapers.  Includes 
advertising  accounts  receivable  with 
billing  and  history  reporting,  accounts 
payable  and  payroll,  each  fully  ir'*'” 
faced  to  general  ledger.  Turnkey  system 
includes  newspaper  accounting  soft¬ 
ware,  NCR  Tower  computer,  2  termi¬ 
nals,  printer  and  on-site  operator 
training. 

DAILY  CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  PRICE 

I. 5000  $23,803 

II. 16,500  $28,953 

III. 27,500  $45,154  i 

IV. 50,000-(-  $65,758-1- 

Please  inquire  for  weeklies  and  shop¬ 
pers.  Call  Fred  McDaniel,  Tamarix 
Systems,  (505)  326-7143  or  write  to 
101  E.  30th  St.,  Farmington,  NM 
87401. _ 

PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our 
publisher  developed  packages  will  fit 
easily  into  your  office.  Single  or  multi¬ 
zone  versions  available  for  the  IBM  PC 
or  TANDY  microcomputers.  Our 
BASIC-400  starter  system  costs  under 
$6000.  This  includes  the  computer, 
printer  and  billing  software  for  up  to 
400  customers.  Call  or  write  to  Jim 
Sutton  or  Steve  Kuckuk,  Publisher 
Control  Systems,  223  W  5th,  Shawano 
Wl  54166;  (715)  526-6547.  | 

_ COMPUTERS _ 

TEXT  II  HARDWARE 

3  Hewlett-Packard  21MXE  CPUs 

4  I/O  Extenders  for  same 

2  HP  Disk  controllers  3037A 

7  HP  Disk  controllers  3037B 

8  HP  7905  (15  MB)  disk  drives 
8  HP  7920  (50  MB)  disk  drives 

30  Computek  quad  controllers 

31  Power  supplies  for  same 
136  Computek  VDTs 

For  sale.  Lump  sum  bid  for  entire  inven¬ 
tory  preferred. 

Charles  Boecklen 

Manager  of  Electronic  Maintenance 
Philadelphia  Newspapers,  Inc.  | 

400  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19101  I 

(215)  854-2350  I 


CORE  STRIPPERS 

MOST  MODERN  CORE  STRIPPER  IN 
THE  WORLD  SAVES  MONEY-LABOR- 
ALL  ELECTRIC-NO  SAWING.  DAR- 
MAR  7501  Coarsey  Dr.,  Tampa,  FL 
33604.  Call  (813)  932-8888  for 
Information. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

•24-P,  48-P  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed 
production;  refurbished  and  installed  in 

Wlant;  training  program  included. 

SALE:  New  manufactured  fold 
first  delivery  beds  for  Harris/Sheridan 
I  stuffers. 

•WANTED  TO  BUY:  48-P  and  72-P  late 
I  model  stuffers. 

I  JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL- 
i  TANT;  (713)  468-5827. 

I  GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
I  Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with 
:  single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
I  quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Hels- 
i  ley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
I  36^7-0196. 

j  KANSA  320  inserter  add-on  station. 

I  Excellent  condition,  new  1982-83. 

I  $5,250  per  station.  ONE  Corporation/ 

I  Atlanta,  (404)  458-9351. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM _ 


SHERIDAN  48P  8  into  1  remanufac¬ 
tured,  new  drive,  guaranteed.  Installed 
in  your  plant,  training  program 
included. 

Northeast  Industries 
_ (213)  256-4791. _ 

STA-HI  257S  and  257B  counter  stack¬ 
ers  including  spare  parts.  Available  fqr 
immediate  shipment.  Contact  Graphic 
Management  Associates,  Inc.,  11  Main 
St.,  PO  Box  55,  Southboro,  MA  01772. 

WE  HANDLE  all  types  of  wire  conveyors 
and  spare  parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel 
Flex  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  &  257  S  stackers  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  106's 
Truck  Loaders 
Sheridan  48P 
45*  90'  Floor  Curves 
Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 
Signal  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
Muller  inserting  machine  mode  E227 
NORTHaST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 

MCCAIN  660  auto  loaders  2  units 
approx.  5  years  old.  George  Willard 
(313)  469-4510  X  237. 

MULLER  NEWSPAPER  INSERTER. 
Main  with  five  stations.  Good  condition. 
Available  immediately.  Best  offer  over 
$57,000.  Call  days  (203)  568-3477  or 
evenings  (203)  644-9889. 

NEW  FROM  GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
SHERIDAN  11-48P  INSERTER  WITH 
11  HOPPERS 

High  Speed  Remanufactured  Sheridan 
72P,  48P,  and  24P  inserters  with  per¬ 
formance  improvements.  SPEEDS  TO 
40,000  PER  HOUR. 

GMA  will  provide  you  with  a  remanu- 
"actured  Sheridan  Inserting  system 
or  WE  WILL  REMANUFACTURE  YOUR 
EXISTING  MACHINE. 

Remanufactured  Sheridan  MS  and  HH 
Hoppers  with  ELECTRIC)  CLUTCH 
FEATURE  -  INCREASES  NET 
THRUPUT. 

NEW  folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System 
for  Sheridan  inserters. 

Muller  227  and  227E  inserters. 

Sta  Hi  251,  257  and  IDAB  440  counter 
stackers. 

Cutler  Hammer  conveyor,  bottom  wraps 
and  pacers. 

Signode  and  Power  Strap  tying 
machines. 

NEW  Hall  Monitor  Counter  Stackers  and 
complete  line  of  NEW  Hall  Mailroom 
Equipment. 

ALL  REMANUFACTURED  EQUIPMENT 
IS  FACTORY  GUARANTEED  WITH  ONE 
YEAR  WARRANTY. 

INSERTER  INSTALLATION  AND 
DISASSEMBLY  SERVICES  ALSO 
PROVIDED. 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  INSERTERS  AND 
MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT.  COMPLETE 
DISASSEMBLY  AND  REMOVAL  FROM 
YOUR  PLANT. 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
1 1  Main  Street 
Southboro,  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  manufac- 
tures  their  own  conveyor  wire.  Standard 
flex  and  extra  flex,  also  manufactures 
wiretvers.  (213)  256-4791. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


lUSCELLANEOUS 


HARRIS  MACEY  saddle  binder  II 
Model  562  6  pockets 
RF  10  stacker  included  or  separate 
(408)  289-1400. 


HARRIS  VISA  web  offset  press.  4  units 
and  folder. 

AM  Varityper  phototj^setting  equip¬ 
ment;  Comp/Set  3500  typesetter. 
Comp/Set  504  record/  playback 
module.  5404  offline  video  display 
terminal. 

53  newspaper  vending  machines. 

All  in  excellent  condition.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  C)all  (301)268-5673. 


PHOTOTVPESEUING 

AM.CG  Rental/Purchase  $125/Month 
and  up.  AM  disks  or  CG  strips  $75  ea. 
30  Day  Warranty.  Weber  (216) 
729-2858. 


AM  VARITYPER  5810  typesetter,  dou¬ 
ble  disk  drive.  Excellent  condition. 

AM  Varityper  4800  terminal,  28  type- 
sizes,  16  style  on  line,  5V^  to  74  point 

^^'(507)  526-7326  ask  for  Bill. 


BUY/SELL/BROKER  reconditioned  CG 
typesetting  equipment.  Large  supply  of 
(5g  parts  available.  Call  GRAPH-X  INC. 
(215)  439-1942. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I.  IV.  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


CG  8600-45  pica— three  years  old. 
excellent,  $26,500.  Inland  Printing 
Equipment  (800)  255-6746. 


CG  VIDEOSETTER  universal  with  MDR 
plus  spare  parts;  needs  tube,  $6,350; 
CG  S-paper  processor,  $125;  Mohrdry 
film  dryer,  $150.  Call  Bob  (717) 
821-2091. 


COMP  IV  B  HR,  $4000; 

COMP  IV  B  HR.  (Model  88),  5  Strips, 
$3500; 

COMP  IV  B  HR,  (Model  48).  $2750. 
BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 


EDIT  7500  II  HR,  Printer  Option, 
$6500; 

EDIT  7770  II  HR,  Rev.  E,  Rev.  Ld., 
Ruling,  $9500; 

EDIT2750  II,  Rev  E,  $3000. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 

ADVANTAGE  II,  $11,000; 
VIDEOSEHER  UNIVERSAL,  Rev.  Ld., 
Ruling,  $7500; 

TRENDSETTER  HR  w/  Editwriter  Read¬ 
er  Option,  $5500; 

UNIFIED  COMPOSER  with  Videosetter 
Option,  $1250. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 

MSC  10  8400,  SD  35  Fonts,  4  yrs., 

$21,000; 

MSC  ACI,  $2500; 

MYCRO-TEK  1100  FRONT  END,  (1) 
Terminal,  (1)  Floppy,  Class  Ad  S/W, 
Spare  Parts  Kit,  (2)  Unisetter  Drivers, 
$8,500. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 

EDIT  7500  HR  (Without  Floppy  Disk).  5 
yrs.,  $4500; 

EDIT  7500  HR,  High  SN,  $5750; 

CG  7200  1C  HEADLINER,  14-72  Pt., 
$1250. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 

MSC  10  8216  HR.  PREVIEW.  2  Termi¬ 
nals,  3  Floppies,  Ruling,  MCO,  Fonts, 
$17,000; 

EDIT  7700  HR,  MCPO,  $6500; 

EDIT  2750,  $2500. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480. 

COMP  JR  PG,  Compukwik  $1,700; 
Comp  IV  B  TG  HR  $5,000;  Comp/PC 
interface  $1,200.  David  John  (216) 
562-5000. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


Comp/Set  500/504  $160mo./$4500; 
3510/504  $250mo./$7000;  Comp/ 
Edit  5810  $375mo./$9950;  Other 
equipment,  available.  AM  type  disks 
$75ea.  30  Day  Warranty.  Weber  (216) 
729-2858. 


DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
National  Equipment  Brokers 
"Buy  for  the  least” 

"Sell  for  the  most” 
(216)  562-5000 


EDIT  7500  HR  $5,500;  Edit/PC  inter¬ 
face  $1,200;  Edit  7700  HR  $6,700; 
Edit  2750  DD  $2,500.  David  John 
(216)  562-5000. 


FOR  SALE; 

6-AM  Varityper  5810's 

5- AM  Vari^per  4800's 

6- AM  Vari^per  76  processors 

2-Compugraphic  Comp  IV’s 

1- Compumphic  Editwriter  4200 

2- Compuimik  processors 

All  in  good  condition  with  type  discs. 
Call  (507)  526-7326  ask  for  Bill 


THOROUGHLY  TESTED  and  warranted 
Unisetters  and  Trendsetters  available 
now  from  Inland  Printing  Equipment. 
Call  (800)  255-6746. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


VIOEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL  and 
Videosetter  Universal  with  RLO.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Installed  and 
warranted.  Inland  Printing  Equipment 
(800)  255-6746. 


VIDEOSETTER  Universal,  loaded 
$7,000;  Edit  7900  Universal  5500; 
7200  1C,  pica  counter  $950;  7200  1C, 
character  display  $1,900.  [)avid  John 
(216)  562-500(3. 


ZEBRA  1400  RC  processor,  dryer  and 
stand  (new  $1,890);  Log  E  RC  proces¬ 
sor  $1,800.  David  John  (216) 
562-5000. 


COMMUNICATE 

WITH 

THE 

COMMUNICATORS! 

Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19th  Street,  New  York 
NY  10011 


(212)  675-4380 


PRESSES 


Goss  Community  7  units  SC  folder  and 
community  folder  1973. 

Harris  V-15A  7  units  1977. 

(312)  459-9700.  Telex  206766. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


8  UNIT  GEMINI  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 
4  Stacked  Units,  Brush  Dampeners, 
21  Vi"  cut-off  X  36",  Two  Collection 
Jaw  Folders,  One  Gemini  V4  page 
folder.  Three  Automatic  Autopasters. 
Call  S.  Juhasz  (716)  876-6410 


GOSS  SSC  3  units  21-1/2"  cutoff  end 
folder  and  drive.  New  1983. 
IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago)O,  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESS 
5  Black  Units 
1  Folder 

All  1000  Series  Vintage 
Folder  has  upper  balloon  &  ‘4  Folder 
Will  break  up  and  sell  individually 
Box  9928,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

2  Unit  News  King  with  KJ4  or  KJ6 

4  Unit  News  King,  KJ6  folder 

5  Unit  (3olor  King,  KJ6  folder 
Complete  press  or  add-on  units. 

5  Unit  Daily  King  II,  KJ8  folder 
mfg.  1983  -  like  new 

3  Unit  Goss  Community,  oil  bath. 
Community  folder 

4  Unit  grease  lubricated  Goss 
Community 

4  Unit  Goss  Community,  Community 
folder,  oil  bath 

3  Unit  Urbanite  U-705,  2  mono 
printing  units,  one  tri-color  and 

1/2  page  Urbanite  folder. 

4  Unit  V-15A  with  JF7  folder,  30  HP 
drive 

6  Unit  Harris  V-15A  with  2;1  JF  25 
folder 

4  Unit  Solna  RP36  Commercial  web 
press  with  combination  folder 
can  be  used  for  newspaper  and/or 
commercial  applications. 

8  Goss  fully  digital  RTP's  for  Urbanite 
press. 

INUND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 


2  BALDWIN  108  Count-0- Veyors.  New 
Electricals.  A.  Dewar  (818)  885-5995. 


WEB  HEAT  SET  CONVERSION  PACK¬ 
AGE:  Martin  infeed,  web  guide,  l-pass 
TEC  10  ft.  oven  with  chills  and  Ryco 
double  sided  silicone  applicator.  Every¬ 
thing  you  need  to  convert  your  press  to 
heat  set.  Can  offer  as  turnkey  for  Harris, 
Goss,  King,  etc.  Reasonable. 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(3 1 2)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE;  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

Complete  7  unit  Goss  Mark  II  press, 

7  42  inch  R.T.P.,  4  half  decks 

Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 

balloon  formers  C.O.  22  3/4". 

Complete  6  units  Goss  Mark  I  press 

Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  3/4  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  ballons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Hoe  balloons 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom 
We  do  machine^  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 

GOSS  COMMUNITY 
7-units  SC  press  1976-79 
1-3/C  space  UOP  units  1979 
6-units  1976 

1-SC  1/2-1/4  folder  50  horsepower 
1979 

1- SC  combination  1/2-1/4-D/P  40 
horse¬ 
power  1976 

2- units  press  1969  oil  bath  20  horse- 
powerdrive 

3- Community  add-on  units  1971-68 
1-Goss  Community  1/2-1/4  folder  25 
horsepowerdrive 

NEWSKING 

4- units  1969-73  side  and  circumferen¬ 
tial  register,  KJ6  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1- V15A  balloon  former  1979 

2- Butler  splicers  1978 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and 
accessories 

(Call  us  before  you  trade!) 

Call  us  for  installation  prices 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMANO  ISLAND,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


News  King  8  units  with  1985  KJ8  and 
1983  KJ6  folders.  5  of  these  units  are 
1983  models,  one  unit  is  a  1984  and 
two  are  1985’s.  Call  (813)  597-2134. 

ONE  HARRIS  8  unit  VI 5D  rated  at 
25,000  impressions  per  hour. 
Complete  with  JF25  folder.  22V4” 
cutoff.  Clean,  ready  to  go.  Contact  Sid 
MacDonald,  Harris  Graphics  (817) 
481-5744. 


UAppiC 

-N-1650,  6  units,  1982,  22  %. 
-N-845,  10  units,  2  folders,  butlers. 
-V-22.  4  units,  1970. 

-V-15D,  8  units,  1980. 

-V-15A,  3,  4  units. 

-V-15  "Vanguard",  2  units  (add-on) 

GOSS 

-Metroliner,  6  units,  3  half  decks, 
22%",  3:2  folder,  1974-77. 

Urbanite,  12  units,  2-3  color 
units,  6  Butlers-7C)0-900  series. 
-Urbanite,  add-on  units,  1  stacked, 

2  floor,  drives. 

-Urbanite  folder  W/W.O.  V*  folder 
-Community,  S/C,  7  units,  1976 
-Suburban,  9  units,  2  folders. 

KING 

-Newsking,  6,  4  units,  KJ-,6 
KJ-8. 

Colorking,  2,  4,  units,  KJ-6 

BEll-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


Harris  V-700  4  add-on  units. 

Harris  8  unit  V  15A  as  is  or  completely 
refurbished.  50  HP  drive  Harris  VI 5A 
add  on  units  completely  refurbished 
Harris  V-25  add  on  units  (two) 
completely  refurbished 
All  equipment  available  immediately  in 
our  warehouse,  delivery,  installation 
and  financing  can  be  arranged. 

All  Equipment  Guaranteed 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES  INC. 
(203)264-1802  Telex  140186 


LEASING 

Is  your  press  worn  out,  as  well  as  depre¬ 
ciated  out?  Leasing  now  available  on 
our  remanufactureo  presses.  From  the 
problem  solvers.  Mountain  States,  Inc., 
(602)  574-0031. 


MAN  UniMan  2/2,  22  3/4",  4  units 
plus  half  deck,  half/quarter  folder,  4 
semi-automatic  splicers,  1980.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately,  excellent  condition, 
unbeatable  price.  ONE  Corporation/ 
Atlanta.  (404)458-9351.  TI)</00563. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1986 

LINE  AOS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $5.25  per  line  1  week  —  $3.50  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $4.70  per  line,  per  Issue.  2  weeks  —  $2.90  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks  —  $3.95  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  — $3.15  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.30  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $5.50  per  insertion  tor  box  service.  Add  $3.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 

Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADUNE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday's  lassua. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch,  per  insertion. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  data. 

Contract  rataa  avallabla  upon  raquaat. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  A  Publlshor 

It  West  19lh  Street.  NY,  NY  toott.  (212)  675-4380 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


HARRIS  VISA  JF  7  folder  3  units  3  roll 
stands,  electric  hoist 
Water  system  all  new  rollers 
(408)  289-1400. 


HARRIS  V  22  3  units 
V  22  folder  with  1/2  1/4  DP  crossperf 
Paper  roll  hoist 
(408)  289-1400. 


SIX  GOSS  METRO 
UNITS 

2-Unlts  Available 
4^nltsSold&On  Edition 

223/4"  Cutoff 
55"  or  56"  web  width 
Pump  and  rail  inking  system 
Arranged  tor  60,000  P.P.H. 
Doubie  2:1  Foider 

Equipment  in  storage  and 
priced  for  immediate  sale, 
delivery  and  Installation. 

Contact:  Ken  Kniceley 
Charleston  WV  Newspapers 
(304)  348-5118 


PRESSES 


GOSS  1500  series  Suburban  8  units 
Urbanite  folder  double  ended  press 
Roll  stands  both  ends  all  or  ind.  unt. 
(408)  289-1400 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  units  (2)  oil  bath  - 
completely  rebuilt  and  ready  to  ship. 
$80,000  for  both  (513)  435-5012 
Steve. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  SSC  heatset  21.5" 
cutoff.  Late  model.  Includes  a  4  hi  with 
TEC  dryer  and  chills.  May  be  seen 
running.  Contact  Sid  McDonald,  Harris 
Graphics  (817)  481-5744. 


GOSS 

SC,  11  units,  U.O.P 
SC,  8  units,  1973-81 
SC,  7  units,  1970 
Community,  5  units,  1981 
Community,  5  units,  1976 
Suburban,  15(X),  6  units 
Urbanite,  10  units,  1977-79 
Urbanite  folder,  U-1203 
Metro,  6  units,  3  decks,  22" 
Upper  formers,  SC  and  Urbanite 
HARRIS 

VI 5A,  2  units,  1975 
845,  4  units  and  8  units 
1650,  7  units  and  4  units 
ONE  Corporation/Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


COLOR  KING  4  unit  KJG  folder  1/2  1/4 
DP 

Gluer  infeeds  on  3  units  web  alliner 
2  web  sheeter  paper  roll  hoist 
(408)  289-14(50. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  7  Units,  1972,  3  Cary’s 
Goss  Urbanite  4  Units 
Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 
)  drives  and  accessories 
Goss  Community  units,  folders  and 
acces. 

Goss  SSC  Community  4  high  plus  3 
mono  21  Vi  cutoff 

Goss  Urbanite  12(X)  Series  Half  folder 

Harris  1650  Add-on  unit 

Harris  1650  5  unit  press 

Harris  845  six  3  color  units,  2  mono 

units,  folder  1982 

Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 

Harris  A-15C  6  units  1979 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 

balloon  formers  &  drives 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 

KING 

KJ-6  folders  1980 
4  unit  Newsking,  1  Press  Complete 
KJ6  folders 

MISCELLANEOUS 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on 
Urbanite) 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
Double  out  delivery 
22  3/4  cutoff  with  balloon  former 
This  folder  has  been  magnafluxed  (no 
crdcks) 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


Sheridan  48P  or  72P  inserter  for 
daily  newspaper  operation.  Must 
be  in  good  operating  condition. 
Reply  Box  9627,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP 


WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  full-time 
tenure  track  to  teach  courses  in  publi¬ 
cations  editing  and  design  and  develop 
professional  in-service  programs.  Addi¬ 
tional  teaching  opportunities  in  report¬ 
ing,  media  writing,  and  public  relations 
courses.  Salary  competitive  and  negoti¬ 
able.  Professional  experience  required; 
PhD  preferred.  The  College  offers  BA 
and  MA  degrees.  Apply  by  May  14  to: 
William  Thorn,  Search  Committee, 
College  of  Journalism,  Marquette 
University,  1131  West  Wisconsin  Ave., 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53233.  E.O.A.A. 
employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


FACULTY  POSITION 
STARTING  SEPTEMBER  16,  1986 

I  ACADEMIC  RANK  AND  SALARY: 
Assistant  Professor,  tenure  track  posi¬ 
tion,  competitive  salary  depending  on 
degree  and  professional  experience.  In 
unusual  circumstances  associate 
professor  rank  would  be  considered. 
Visiting  appointments  will  be 
consider^. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  JOB: 

Teach  in  undergraduate  and  graduate 
program  of  Communications  within  the 
college  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Must  have 
strong  interest  to  teach  professional 
journalism  courses,  do  research  in  and 
write  critically  about  the  journalistic 
role. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

Strong  professional  journalism  back¬ 
ground.  Ph.D.  and  teaching  experience 

?HE*SCHOOL  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY: 
The  School  of  Communications  has 
I  three  accreditied  programs:  advertisi- 
ing,  broadcast  journalism  and  news 
editorial.  The  20-member  faculty  is 
dedicated  to  teaching  and  research 
excellence  and  achieving  the  fine 
balance  between  conceptual  develop¬ 
ment  and  performance  capabilities  in 
each  professional  program. 

The  University  of  Washington  is  located 
in  the  heart  of  one  of  America's  “most 
livable"  cities  and  offers  a  varied  and 
stimulating  intellectual  enviroment  with 
over  2,600  faculty  and  30,000 
students. 

APPLICATION  PROCEDURES: 

Qualified  applicants  should  submit  (1) 
a  letter  expressing  their  teaching  and 
research  interests,  (2)  detailed  vita  and 
(3)  names  of  three  professional  and/or 
academic  references  to: 

Professor  C.  Anthony  Giffard 
Chair,  Search  Committee 
School  of  Communications  DS-40 
University  of  Washington 
Seattle,  WA  98195 
DEADLINE: 

May  31,  1986.  Applications  after  the 
deadline  will  be  considered  only  in 
exceptional  cases. 

The  University  of  Washington  is  an 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  and  encourages  application 
from  all  qualified  persons. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS 


DEPARTMENT  HEAD  SOUGHT  for  Ohio. 
Wesleyan  University's  nationally  known 
Journalism  Department.  Appointment 
at  associate  professor  or  professor  level. 
Professional  experience,  teaching  abili¬ 
ty  with  commitment  to  the  liberal  arts 
are  essential.  Master's  degree  required; 
doctorate  preferred.  Classes  resume 
August  25,  so  new  department  head 
should  report  a  week  earlier.  Review  of 
applications  will  proceed  until  satisfac¬ 
tory  candidate  is  hired.  Send  resume, 
three  references,  and  college  tran¬ 
scripts  immediately,  to:  Verne  Edwards, 
Chairman,  Journalism  Department, 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware, 
OH  43015.  EO/AA  Employer. 


THE 

INDUSTRY’S 

MEETING 

PLACE 


ALLEMAN  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Exclusive  Sales  Representatives  for 
Advanced  Graphic  Systems 
Paster  Conversion  and  Replacement  Control  Systems 

Clyde  H.  Alleman  Earl  Price 

(505)  294-0450  Advanced  Graphic  Systems 

(703)  461  -9288  (41 5)  490-0502 
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OOPS! 

Are  you  one  of  “those”  advertisers  who  doesn’t  re¬ 
turn  an  applicant’s  samples  sent  to  you  with  a 
SASE?  If  so,  you  are  a  slip-per!  We  respectfully 
request  that  you  send  those  manuscripts  back  to 
their  owners. 

To  do  so  is  considerate  under  any  circumstances; 
but  keep  in  mind,  too,  that  you  are  cooperating  with 
potential  employees. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  the  success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  teach  a  variety  of  jour- 
nalism  courses  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  beginning  and  advanced 
writing  courses,  advertising,  photogra¬ 
phy,  law/ethics  and  the  sunrey  of  mass 
media.  Other  teaching  opportunities 
exist  in  areas  where  the  candidate  feels 
qualified.  Candidates  should  possess  a 
^.D.  in  journalism  or  mass  communi¬ 
cations  and  have  newspaper  or  similar 
print  experience.  MA’s  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  if  they  hold  a  journalism  or  mass 
communications  degree  and  have 
significant  newspaper  or  similar  print 
experience.  Applicants  should  have  a 
demonstrated  capacity  to  teach  well 
and  be  willing  to  work  with  student 
organizations  outside  the  classroom. 
Salary  is  competitive  and  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience  and  training.  A 
letter  of  application,  resume  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  should  be 
submitted  by  May  20,  1986  to;  Dr. 
David  M.  Briody,  Chairman,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communications,  305  Gooch 
Hall,  The  UniversiW  of  Tennessee, 
Martin,  TN  38238.  Appointment 
begins  September  1.  1986. 


ENGLISH  INSTRUCTOR  1-year, 
temporary,  halftime  instructor  position. 
Beginning  August,  1986.  Ph.D.,  in 
English  or  journalism  preferred.  M.A.  in 
English  or  journalism  required,  journal¬ 
ism  experience  r^uired.  Salary  compe¬ 
titive.  To  teach  introduction  to  journal¬ 
ism  and  media  design  in  the  fall  and 
introduction  to  journalism  and  crisis 
reporting  in  the  spring.  Send  letter  of 
application,  resume  and  credentials 
containing  three  current  letters  of 
recommendation,  including  official 
transcripts  of  all  academic  work  to 
Walter  Sanders,  Chairperson,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  English,  Mansfield  University, 
Mansfield,  PA  16933.  All  materials 
must  be  received  by  the  Search 
Committee  by  May  21,  1986. 
Mansfield  University  is  an  affirmative 
action/equal  opportunity  employer: 
black  persons  and  other  minority 
persons  are  encourged  to  apply. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  with  ad  back- 
ground  needed  for  excellent  weekly 
newspaper  and  shopper.  Earnings 
$25K  -I-.  Send  resume,  etc  to  David 
Grossman,  The  Messenger,  Box  918, 
Hillsboro,  NH  03244. 


NEWSPAPER  JOBS 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


ADMINISTRATIVE  | 

GENERAL  MANAGER  needed  for  centr-  i 
al  Zone  7  weekly  newspaer  with  3,700 
circulation  and  $500,000  gross.  Appl¬ 
icant  should  be  strong  leader  and  know 
advertising  and  circulation.  Paper  is  an 
excellent  editorial  product  and  has 
room  to  grow.  Send  resume,  salary 
history  and  availability  to  Box  9910, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  GENERAL  MANAGER 
83  year  old  Dallas  weekly  newspaper 
under  new  ownership  needs  full  charge 
general  manager.  Will  establish  new 
offices,  select  own  staff,  etc.,  for  total 
rehab  of  operations.  Tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Weekly  or  small  daily  newspaper 
experience  required.  Send  resume  with 
salary  history  to  Personnel  Manager,  PO 
Box  31768,  Dallas,  TX  75231. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 

Growing  group  of  Florida  weeklies  creat¬ 
ing  position  of  Corporate  Advertising 
Director.  Responsibilities  will  include 
supen/ising  advertising  managers,  devel 
oping  and  implementing  a  standard 
ized  training  program,  developing 
strategies  to  enter  new  markets  via 
startup  and/or  acquisition  and  develop¬ 
ing  a  marketing  plan  to  sell  combined 
circulations  to  national  and  regional 
accounts.  Must  have  proven  sales 
management  experience  plus  the  ambi¬ 
tion  and  creativity  to  join  a  progressive 
company  where  your  ideas  and  efforts 
will  be  rewarded.  Send  complete 
resume  and  cover  letter  including  earn¬ 
ings  expectations  to  Box  9929,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Zone  7  publication  30,000  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Need  person  with  proven  track 
record,  strong  in  promotion  telemarket- 
ing  and  organization.  Excellent 
company,  benefits  and  opportunity. 
Reply  to  Box  9874,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  News  Tribune  is  seeking  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  experienced  degreed  professional 
to  direct  our  display  advertising  sales  in 
a  highly  competitive  metro  New  York 
market.  This  position  offers  opportunity 
for  advancement  and  reports  directly  to 
the  vice  president  of  marketing.  The 
successful  candidate  will  offer  pro  ven 
staff  motivation  and  development  skills 
and  have  a  minimum  of  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  retail  advertising  sales  as  well 
as  3  years  of  management  experience. 
Knowledge  of  national  sales  and  coop 
advertising  a  plus.  Send  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  history  and  requirements  to  T. 
Kerrigan,  The  News  Tribune,  1  Hoover 
Way,  Woodbridge,  NJ  07095.  EOE. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISlING 


HELP  WANTED  -  ADVERTISING 
CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
An  outstanding  opportunity  for  a 
seasoned  manager  thoroughly  exper¬ 
ienced  in  competitive,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  sales.  Strong  advocate  of  person- 
to-person  management.  Must  have 
demonstrated  ability  to  develop  all 
categories  of  classified  advertising. 
Present  manager  taking  on  new  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Excelllent  compensation  and 
benefits  package.  Please  apply  with 
resume  and  letter  telling  us  why  you 
should  be  considered  to  Personnel 
Director,  The  Washington  Times,  3600 
New  York  Avenue,  NE,  Washington,  DC 
20002.  Strict  confidence.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


REGION  5,  30,000  circulation  daily 
has  opening  for  experienced,  aggressive 
ad  director.  Send  resume  ana  salary 
requirements  to  Box  9883,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RETAIL  GROUP 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
The  Syracuse  Newspapers,  combined 
daily  circulation  approximately 
200,000,  Sunday  235,000,  is  looking 
for  a  person  with  newspaper  advertising 
management  background  to  directly 
supervise  a  7  person  sales  staff;  work 
with  staff  to  achieve  department  goals. 
Assist  in  sales  planning  and  presenta¬ 
tions;  participate  in  major  accounts 
sales  strategy;  report  to  retail  manager. 
Should  possess  strong  sales  and  sales 
management  background.  Four  year 
college  degree  preferred.  Candidates 
must  have  experience  in  newspaper 
advertising  sales  and  management, 
excellent  leadership  qualities,  and 
demonstrated  managerial  skills.  Must 
possess  excellent  communication  and 
interpersonal  skills. 

Please  send  your  resume  to  The  Syra¬ 
cuse  Newspapers,  PO  Box  4915,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  NY  13221.  Attn:  Personnel 
Department. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Seeking  self-starter  to  lead  sales  staff  of 
award-winning  community  weekly. 
Sales  training  and  promotion-minded 
background  a  must.  North  Jersey  area. 
Salary,  bonus,  plus  opportunity  to 
advance.  Resume  to  Box  9905,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGER 

Join  the  Joplin  Globe  and  share  the 
benefits  of  a  well  established,  growth- 
oriented  organization.  We  seek  a  candi¬ 
date  with  a  professional  track  record  in 
sales  management,  who  is  able  to  train, 
direct  and  motivate  a  sales  staff  of  ten 
people.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary 
and  benefits  package.  Please  submit 
letter  of  application,  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  history  to  John  L. 
Lima,  Assistnt  General  Manager,The 
Joplin  Globe,  PO  box  7,  Joplin,  MO 
64802.  An  Equal  Opoortunity 
Employer. 


SHOPPER  CAREERS 
President.  Eastern  US,  lOOK 

General  Manager,  Zone  2,  85K 

General  Manager,  Zone  6,  80K 

Director  of  Sales,  Zones  4-9,  60K 

Sales  Managers,  Zones  2-9,  40K 

Sales  Reps,  Zones  1-9,  Open 

Production  Positions,  Zones  1-9,  Open 


Please  call  (818)  881-0271  or  send 
resume  to: 

MULTI-MEDIA  ENTERPRISES 
5699  Kanan  Road 
Agoura  Hills,  CA  91301 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


1  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Minirnum  5  years  managerial  experi¬ 
ence  in  classified.  Ideal  candidate  is 
,  no.  2  person  at  metro  or  classified  ad 
manager  at  a  40,000  +  daily  with  a 
I  strong  track  record.  Must  have  demon¬ 
strate  ability  to  intelligently  analyze 
opportunities  and  creatively  develop 
and  implement  solutions.  Excellent 
compensation  and  benefits  package. 

I  Please  apply  mail  only  with  resume 
I  and  letter  detailing  your  experience,  but 
more  importantly,  your  accomplish¬ 
ments  to;  Advertising  Director,  The 
I  Ledger,  PO  Box  408,  Lakeland,  FL 
I  33802.  Strict  confidence  is  guaran- 
I  teed.  M/F  An  Equal  Opportunity 
I  Employer. 

1  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
I  Come  join  our  team.  A  mid-size  New 
i  England  afternoon  daily  newspaper  is 
]  seeking  a  high  energy,  aggressive, 

!  people  oriented  individual  to  lead  and 
:  motivate  our  classified  team.  The 
I  department  consists  of  two  outside 
'  sales  representatives  and  three  inside 
!  representatives.  This  is  a  highly  compe- 
i  titive  fast  growing  market.  The  right 
I  candidate  will  earn  mid  to  upper  $20’s 
I  and  excellent  benefits.  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  growth  opportunity  for  an  enthu- 
I  siastic  person  seeking  career  advance- 
I  ment.  Please  send  resume  to  James  F. 

1  Normandin,  Advertising  Director, 

I  Transcript-Telegram,  120  Whiting 
j  Farms  Rd.,  Holyoke,  MA  01040. 


INDUSTRY’S 
MEETING 
j  PLACE 

j  When  you  need  to  reach 
j  newspaper  people,  you  can 
I  meet  ail  the  people  you  want 
{ to  meet — Buyers,  sellers, 
employers,  job-seekers,  and 
more,  in  the  pages  of 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Golden  opportunity  for  individual  with 
!  solid  newspaper  advertising  experience 
j  who  can  take  charge  of  a  growing  group 
I  of  suburban  weeklies.  Position  requires 
competitive  market  experience,  ability 
I  to  train  and  motivate  staff  and  personal 
I  selling  skills.  You  must  be  amressive 
and  a  high  energy  achiever.  We  offer 
excellent  income  potential  and  benefit 
package.  Send  resume  to  Steven  K. 

!  Haught,  Minnesota  Suburban  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  7401  Bush  Lake  Road, 

!  Edina.  MN  55435. 

I  SUNBELT  ADVERTISING/PROMOTION 
j  MANAGER.  20,000  independent 
j  Southwest  suburban  daily  in  fast¬ 
growing  community.  Fine  living, 

I  outstanding  recreation,  excellent 
I  climate.  Must  have  five  years  newspap¬ 
er  management  experience  on  competi- 
:  tive  newspapers.  Supen/ise  display  and 
j  classified  departments.  Able  to  sell  big 
I  accounts,  manage  display  and  classi¬ 
fied  departments,  plan  promotions  and 
supen/ise  personnel.  College  degree  a 
plus.  We  want  ambitious,  creative  lead¬ 
er  who  wants  a  permanent  job  and  likes 
a  challenge  and  working  with  a  great 
group  of  people.  Send  complete  resume 
and  references  to  Box  9SS1.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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TO  AVOID  CONFUSION 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


Please  return  the  yellow  copy  of 
your  Invoice  with  payment  and 
refer  to  the  invoice  number  in  all 
correspondence  about  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad. 


Thank  you, 

E&P  Classified  Department 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
11  West  19th  Street,  NY  NY 
10011 


(212)  675-4380 


ARTIGRAPHICS 

THE  KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE,  News- 
Sentinel  is  seeking  an  editorial  artist  for 
illustrations,  infographics  and  page 
design.  Experience  with  color  and 
computers  is  desired.  Salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  commensurate  with  experioence. 
Send  resume,  samples  of  work  to:  Bob 
Donaldson,  distant  Managing  Editor/ 
Graphics,  The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel, 
208  West  Church  Ave.,  Knoxville,  TN 
37901.  An  equal-opportunity 
employer. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 
OPERATIONS  MANAGER 
If  a  milestone  goal  on  your  newspaper 
career  path  is  to  be  a  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor  of  a  major  metropolitan  newspaper, 
you  will  interested  in  learning  more 
about  this  top-level  Circulation  Opera¬ 
tions  Management  position  in  one  of 
the  fas::est  growing  metropolitan  daily 
newspapers  in  this  country.  We  are 
locate  in  one  of  the  most  competitive 
and  most  desirabie  metro  markets  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  area.  The  person 
we're  looking  for  must  meet  these  selec¬ 
tion  criteria:  be  familiar  with  ABC 
reporting  rules,  be  a  team  player,  be 
personally  organized,  be  people- 
oriented  and  have  a  detail  orientation. 
You  would  report  directly  to  the  Circula¬ 
tion  Director  and  be  responsible  for  all 
areas  of  Circulation  operation  process¬ 
ing.  We  are  a  Collier-Jackson  installa¬ 
tion  and  an  EEO  employer.  Resumes 
will  be  held  in  complete  confidence. 
Please  submit  a  current  resume  and  a 
cover  letter  explaining  the  reason  for 
your  interest  to:  Box  9919,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  20,000  plus  6-day  PM 
daily  has  an  opening  for  a  take-cnarge 
circulation  manager.  Join  our  young, 
aopessive  management  team.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  staffin^motivating  3 
district  managers,  carrier  supervisors 
and  2  drivers  and  office  staff,  ucellent 
opportunity  for  individual  interested  in 
rewarding  position.  We're  two  hours 
from  Chicago.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  9914,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


aRCULATION 


AN  EXPERIENCED  INDIVIDUAL  with 
knowledge  of  sales,  management  and 
budgeting  to  manage  a  twice-weekly 
paid  newspaper  in  northern  New  Jersey. 
We  offer  solid  growth  potential,  good 
salary,  incentives  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
9930,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
30,000  daily  and  Sunday  circulation 
newspaper  seeking  energetic  profes¬ 
sional  to  manage  telemarketing  and 
canvas  crews.  Must  be  proficient  in 
training,  motivation  and  sales  retention, 
in  addition  to  implementing  carrier 
promotions  and  carrier  recruitment  with 
a  strong  background  in  home  delivery 
analysis  and  budgeting.  Please  send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Terry 
Wagner,  Circulation  Director,  Clearwa¬ 
ter  Sun,  PO  Box  2078,  Clearwater,  FL 
33516. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Southern  California  Desert  Area  with 
growing  group  of  weeklies,  TMC  shop¬ 
pers,  standalone  shoppers.  Shirt  sleeve 
experience  in  carrier  deliver,  2nd  class 
requestor  &  third  class  mail,  as  well  as 
POST  OFFICE  RELATIONS.  Cost 
conscious,  promotion  oriented,  and 
self-motivat^.  Opportunity  for  future 
growth  and  management  positions. 
Computer  experience  a  plus. 

Send  resume,  references  to: 

General  Manager 

Brehm  Communications,  Inc. 

PO  Box  28429 
San  Diego,  CA  92128 


ZONE  FIELD  SALES  MANAGER  large 
Southern  California  daily  requires  an 
experienced  manager  familiar  with  sales 
promotions,  circulation  sales  and  home 
delivery  operations.  Responsible  for 
developing,  implementing  and  manag¬ 
ing  outside  direct  sales  programs.  We 
offer  competitive  benefit  paciuge  with  a 

trowing  newspaper.  Send  resume  to 
ox  9909,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REGION  5,  30,000,  7-day  daily,  is 
seeking  an  experienced,  sales-oriented 
circulation  manager.  Send  complete 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
9881,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESTIGIOUS  NATIONAL  NEWSPAP¬ 
ER  seeks  creative  and  responsible 
circulation  promotion  manager  with  1-2 
years  experience.  Must  be  able  to  work 
with  numbers  and  develop  innovative 
ideas.  Knowledge  of  print  production 
and  direct  mail  essential.  PC  experi¬ 
ence.  Challenging  opportunity  with 
rapidly  growing  company.  Send  resume 
and  salaiy  requirements  to  Box  9898, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES/ 
TRAINING  MANAGER 
If  you  are  experienced  in  newspaper 
circulation  with  success  in  sales  and 
training,  we  need  to  talk.  Our  newspap¬ 
er  has  outpaced  the  competition  in  both 
circulation  and  advertising  numbers 
and  we  plan  to  keep  it  going.  To  qualify 
for  this  just  created  safes/training 
manager  position,  you  need  at  least 
three  years  in  circulation.  We're  looking 
for  demonstrated  supervisoiy  skills. 
Show  us  you  can  lead  and  motivate  ten- 
year-old  carriers  as  well  as  other  profes¬ 
sional  managers.  We  need  a  creative 
person — one  who  has  had  a  hand  in 
developing  promotional  programs  that 
met  preset  goals.  And  we  need  someone 
who  can  sell  in  person  and  on  the 
phone.  You'll  need  to  be  able  to  show 
others  how.  We  offer  continual  chal¬ 
lenge  in  a  positive  environment, 
$32-$36M/year  to  start,  excellent 
benefits,  and  a  chance  to  add  to  your 
successes.  Please  send  a  cover  letter 
and  a  resume  with  salary  history  to  Box 
9922,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SINGLE  COPY  SALES  SUPERVISOR 
The  Albuquerque  Publishing  Company, 
printing  New  Mexico's  largest  daily 
newspapers;  The  Albuquerque  Journal 
and  the  Albuquerque  Tribune  with  a 
combined  circulation  of  150,000,  is 
seeking  a  self-motivated  individual  to 
help  lead  the  single  copy  department  of 
over  75  full-time  employees,  Applicant 
must  be  versed  in  rack,  dealer  and 
street  sales,  with  exposure  to  CIS  prog¬ 
rams.  Qualified  applicants  must  have 
desire  and  potential  to  succeed  currexnt 
single  copy  manager.  We  offer  competi¬ 
tive  starting  salary  and  excellent  benefit 
package.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to,  or  contact,  J.  David  Cleland, 
Single  Copy  Manager,  Albuquerque 
Publishing  Company,  Box  J-T,  Albu¬ 
querque,  NM  87103  (505)  823-3150. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 
Tampa  based  software  development 
firm  needs  individual  with  minimum  3 
years  COBOL  experience.  Circulation  or 
advertising  system  experience  helpful. 
IBM,  VAX  or  HP  a  plus.  Send  resume  to 
M.  Rubino,  Collier-Jackson,  Inc.,  3707 
West  Cherry  St.,  Tampa,  FL  33607. 


EDITORIAL _ 

PROGRESSIVE  Arlington,  Virginia 
publishing  firm  seeks  dynamic,  respon¬ 
sible,  self-motivated  individual  with 
strong  journalism  skills  and  some 
business/investment  background  to  edit 
newsletters.  At  least  three  to  four  years 
work  experience  required.  Must  be  able 
to  handle  deadlines  and  pressure  and  to 
work  independently.  Salary  low  $20's. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to  Box  9927, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS 

Arizona  Republic  seeks  first-rate  copy 
editors.  Must  try-out.  Send  resumes, 
including  phone  numbers  of  three  refer¬ 
ences,  to  Clair  Cobb,  News  Editor,  Box 
1950,  Phoenix,  AZ  85001. 


ARTS  CRITIC  sought  for  Zone  5. 
390,000  Sunday,  230,000  AM  daily. 
Primary  area:  classical  music;  secon¬ 
dary  area:  theater.  Prerequisite:  5  years 
reviewing  experience.  Send  resume, 
clips,  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
9902,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR— Miami 
News  is  looking  for  a  dynamic  person 
with  at  least  5  years  reporting  and  some 
supervisory  experience.  Creativity, 
people  skills,  good  judgment  a  must. 
Lrcellent  pay  and  fringes.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Paul  Kaplan,  City 
Editor,The  Miami  News,  PO  Box  615, 
Miami,  FL  33152. 


ASSISTANT  EDITORIAL  WRITER 
An  immediate  opening  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  journalist.  Must  be  and  avid 
reader,  self-motivated  researcher  with 
strong  language  skills.  Three  years 
experience  editorial  writing  for  a 
family-oriented  d.iily,  22,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Send  resume,  references,  clips 
and  salary  requirements  to  Personnel 
Manager,  New  Castle  News,  PO  Box  60, 
New  uistle,  PA  16103. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Strong  language,  editing  and  headline¬ 
writing  skills.  Reporting  experience 
preferred.  Job  involves  nights  and 
weekends.  Send  resume,  two  page 
autobiography  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  references  to  Managing 
Editor,  Roanoke  Times  &  World-News, 
Box  2491,  Roanoke,  VA  24010.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


CORRESPONDENTS 
BUSINESS  WRITERS 
Natural  gas  policy  is  moving  from  feder¬ 
al  to  state  level.  If  you  are  in  a  state 
capital  and  can  write  accurately  and 
well  we'll  pay  you  well  to  string  for  us. 
Rush  resume  to  Spencer  Publishing,  PO 
Box  2609,  Washington,  DC  20013. 

EDITOR— Editor  wanted  for  start-up 
newspaper  in  sports  business.  Must 
have:  hard  news  experience,  willingness 
to  travel,  understanding  of  the  business 
of  sports  and  media.  Small,  fast¬ 
growing  company  with  lots  of  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  an  overachiever.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to:  Box  9923,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

Hawaii 

Immediate  opening  for  shirt-sleeve 
editor  to  supen/ise  a  staff  of  15  writers 
and  photographers  for  6  suburban 
newspapers  on  the  island  of  Oahu. 
Layout  and  makeup  experience  a  must. 
Both  daily  and  weekly  experience 
preferred.  Must  appreciate  value  of 
human  interest  material  and  local  orien¬ 
tation,  recognizing  that  readership 
takes  priority  over  news  coverage. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Excellent  benefits  including  medical, 
life  insurance,  sick  leave,  profit  shar¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter, 
along  with  work  samples  to:  Ken  Berry, 
Sun  Press,  46-016  Alaloa  Street, 
Kaneohe,  HI  96744:  Telephone  (808) 
235-5881. 


EDITOR  needed  immediately  for  weekly 
newspaper.  $16K.  Editwriter  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Send  resume  to  David 
Grossman,  The  Messenger,  Box  918, 
Hillsboro,  NH  03244. 


EDITOR/REPORTER  SOUGHT  for 
defense/high  tech  newsletter.  Join 
growing  firm  with  collegial  atmosphere. 
Journalism  degree  or  experience 
required;  background  in  defense  or  high 
tech  reporting  preferred.  Excellent 
benefits  and  salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
salary  requirement  to  Box  Number 
9832,  Arlington,  VA  22209. _ 

EDITOR  WANTED  for  progressive, 
award  winning  tri-weekly  in  middle 
Tennessee.  Strong  management,  edit¬ 
ing  and  layout  skills  required  to  direct 
staff  of  8.  Send  resume  to  W.R.  Fryar, 
PO  Box  150,  McMinnville,  TN  37110. 


FEATURES  EDITOR— Central  New 
York's  largest  newspaper  seeks  an 
experienced  editor  to  put  out  daily  and 
Sunday  Lifestyle  sections,  including  a 
bright,  breezy  fashion  section.  Candi¬ 
date  must  have  good  story,  photo  and 
graphic  ideas.  Ability  to  work  well  with 
reporters  and  other  editors  also  impor¬ 
tant.  Please  send  resume  and  samples 
of  your  work  to:  William  Robinson, 
Herald-Journal,  PO  Box  4915,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  NY  13221. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  26,  1986 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  with  ability  to 
move  to  editor's  job.  5,500  circulation 
weekly  with  12,000  TMC  30  minutes 
from  St.  Louis.  Prefer  experienced  but 
will  consider  entry-level  with  outstand¬ 
ing  qualifications.  Photo  skills  a  must. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability. 
Republic-Times,  Box  147,  Waterloo,  IL 
62298.  (618)  939-3814. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER— Need  exper¬ 
ienced  hand  to  cover  financial  news  for 
daily  business  newspaper.  Phone  or 
write  Seymour  Raiz,  Editor,  The  Daily 
Reporter,  329  South  Front  St.,  Colum- 
bus,  OH  43215,  (614)  224-4835. 

CITY  EDITOR  for  7-day  AM  in  Zone  3. 
Strong  skills  in  editing  and  layout 
required.  Must  be  able  to  work  closely 
with  staff  of  young  and  talented  repor¬ 
ters.  Send  resume,  tearsheets  and 
salary  history  to  Kevin  Braun,  Danville 
Register,  PO  Box  331,  Danville,  VA 
24543. 


COPY  DESK  EDITOR 
A  metropolitan  New  England  AM  seeks 
applications  from  copy  desk  editors. 
Strengths  should  include  grammar, 
spelling,  bright  headline  writing  and 
systems  use.  This  is  a  position  on  a 
carefully  edited  newspaper.  Precision 
and  excellence  are  valued  and  recog¬ 
nized.  The  salary  will  be  between 
$25,900  and  $31,500  to  start, 
depending  on  experience  and  qualifica¬ 
tions.  We  offer  a  full  range  of  benefits. 
We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 
Please  send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
supporting  materials  to  the  Personnel 
Department,  Worcester  Telegram,  20 
Franklin  St.,  Worcester,  MA  01613. 

COPY  DESK  CHIEF  for  a  small  but 
growing  daily  on  South  Carolina  coast. 
Must  be  sharp  grammarian,  catchy 
headline  writer  and  stylish  designer 
using  Hastech  front  ends  systems.  Send 
resume  and  samples  to  Editor,  Beaufort 
Gazette,  PO  Box  399,  Beaufort,  SC 
29901. 


COPY  EDITOR  wanted  for  30,000  PM 
daily  and  Sunday  in  central  New 
England.  Must  be  able  to  handle  staff 
and  wire  copy  and  show  imaginative 
layout.  At  least  a  year  of  daily  newspap¬ 
er  experience.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
layout  samples  to  Box  9900,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR-Small  but  growing  new 
Jersey  daily  seeks  experienced  desk 
person  who  can  produce  lively  copy  and 
attractive  pages,  and  write  sharp  heads. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Send  resume,  work  samples  to  Box 
9907,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  growing 
20,000  circulation,  7-day  locally 
oriented  newspaper  in  Zone  8.  Must 
have  management  experience  and 
background  in  cl!  phases  of  newsroom 
operation.  We  seek  a  person  qualified  to 
maintain,  motivate  and  guide  a  quality 
staff  of  approximately  27  people.  Our 
working  management  people  function 
as  a  team.  An  excellent  community 
opportunity.  Commensurate  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Send  complete  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  9893,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Experienced  journalist  for  two  estab¬ 
lished  dynamic  industry  publications. 
Journalism  degree  plus  newspaper  and 
trade  magazine  background  preferable. 
This  career  position  awaits  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  alive  professional  who  lives  on  the 
creative  cutting  edge  and  who  can 
inspire  others  to  achieve  their  personal 
best.  Competitive  salary,  outstanding 
bonus  plan  and  excellent  company 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  business 
oriented  clips  to  Box  9913.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April : 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FEISTY  KNIGHT-RIDDER  newspaper 
looking  for  creative  copy  editor  with  1  to 
2  years  experience.  Will  consider  a 
talented  beginner.  Must  have  strong 
language  skills,  a  knack  with  headlines 
and  an  eye  for  layout.  A  good  sense  of 
humor  would  be  nice,  too.  We're  a  grow¬ 
ing  23,000-circulation,  afternoon 
paper  with  morning  and  Sunday 
editions.  Send  resume  and  editing  and 
layout  clips  to  Personnel  Director,  Box 
89,  State  College,  PA  16804. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
some  sports  experience  preferred. 
Send  resume  to  Paul  Barger,  Tribune- 
News,  PO  Box  L,  Holbrook,  AZ  86025. 

GOVERNMENT  JOBS 
$16,040-$59,230/yr.  Now  Hiring.  Call 
(805)  687-6000  Ext.  R-42ei  for 
current  federal  list. 


GROWING  ARIZONA  DAILY  and  weekly 
group  has  immediate  openings  in  the 
news-editorial  department  for  individu¬ 
als  with  skills  and  some  experience  in 
writing,  photography,  editing,  page 
layout.  Growth  opportunity.  Immediate 
opening  for  life  style/feature  editor. 
Send  resume,  samples,  references. 
Salary,  benefits  commensurate  with 
ability  and  experience.  Jim  Fickess, 
Managing  Editor,  Dispatch,  PO  Box  69, 
Casa  Grande,  AZ  85222. 


Graphic  Artists 
Copy  Editors 
Graphics  Editors 

JOB  BANK  has  immediate  openings  for 
the  above  positions.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  jobs  pleae  write  to  JOB 
BANK,  2615  River  Road,  Suite  7, 
Cinnaminson,  NJ  08077  or  call  Direc¬ 
tor,  Debra  Bissinger  at  (609) 
786-1910.  There  are  no  referral  fees 
for  the  above  position. 


"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM"  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 


JEWISH  NEWSPAPER 
Editor  to  head  weekly  Jewish  newspaper 
serving  the  active  Jewish  community  of 
metropolitan  Milwaukee.  We  are  seek¬ 
ing  a  responsible  journalist  with  strong 
writing  and  editing  skills,  a  journalism 
degree,  minimum  of  3  years  experi¬ 
ence,  and  a  keen  sensitivity  to  the 
newspaper's  Jewish  readers.  Duties 
include  direction  of  a  small  reporting 
staff,  story  assignments,  editing,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  layout.  Full  benefit  package 
and  salary  commensurate  with  ability 
and  experience.  Send  resume  and  clips 
of  your  best  work  to  Arthur  Stegeman, 
Publisher,  Wisconsin  Jewish  Chronicle, 
1360  N.  Prospect  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wl 
53202. 


JOURNEYMAN  REPORTER  who  can 
step  into  suburban  bureau  of  capital 
city  AM/PM  to  cover  municipal  and 
county  governments,  politics  and 
courts,  (jood  feature-writing  touch  a 
plus.  If  that  describes  you,  send  a 
resume,  your  three  best  clips  and  not 
more  than  a  single  page  of  your 
thoughts  on  covering  government  in  the 
'80s  to  Dale  Davenport,  City  Editor,  The 
Patriot  News  Co.,  PO  Box  2265,  Harris¬ 
burg,  PA  17105. 


MANAGING  EDITOR-respected  daily 
well  into  its  second  century  seeks  right 
person  to  direct  newsroom  staff  of  90, 
reporting  to  executive  editor.  Inquiries 
to  Editor  Search,  The  Home  News,  PO 
Box  551,  New  Brunswick,  NJ  08903. 

NORTHERN  MINNESOTA  DAILY  look¬ 
ing  for  person  with  complete  editorial 
background  for  management  position 
on  our  editorial  staff.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Bill  Hanna, 
Mesabi  Daily  News,  Virginia,  MN 
55792. 

5,  1986 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ONE  OF  THE  NATION’S  fastest  growing 
dailies  has  a  rare  opportunity  to  offer  a 
veteran  with  sound  news  judgment, 
solid  management  skills  and  design 
know  how.  The  position  involves  leading 
a  team  of  layout  and  copy  editors  who 
produce  7  local  zone  sections  and  a  big 
national/international  package  every 
day.  Our  news  editor  should  have  10 
years  experience  and  the  capacity  to 
stay  on  top  of  a  complex  news  operation 
while  helping  us  build  for  the  future. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  references  to:  Marcia 
McQuern,  Managing  Editor/News,  The 
F^ess- Enterprise,  3bl2  14th  St.,  River¬ 
side,  CA  92501.  No  calls  please. 


REGION  5,  mid-sized  daily  has  opening 
for  experienced,  dynamic  editor.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
9882,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-imaginative,  aggressive  | 
reporter  sought  by  award-winning  i 
65,000  circulation  daily  in  the 
N.Y.-N.J.  metro  area.  We’re  looking  for 
a  track  record  of  exceptional  writing  and 
enterprising  reporting.  Send  a  resume, 
large  selection  of  clips  and  salary 
history  to  Box  9871,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  14,000  PM 
daily  in  East  Central  Indiana.  Staff  reor¬ 
ganization,  newspaper  design  top  priori¬ 
ties.  Part  of  Nixon  Newspapers  group  of 
11  publications.  Send  resume,  salary 
requirements  to  Wesley  Rowe, 
Publisher,  Courier-Times,  201  South 
14th  St.,  New  Castle,  IN  47326.  No 
Phone  Calls. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
Medium  sized  daily  in  Southeast,  Zone 
4  is  seeking  an  experienced  Production 
Executive.  Should  be  familiar  with 
Urbanite  and  all  mailroom  operations. 
Attractive  starting  salary  with  good 
opportunity  for  advancement  in  this 
beautiful  southern  town.  Send  resume 
in  confidence  to:  Box  9879,  Editor  A  i 
Publisher.  I 


CAMERA  PLATEMAKER 
Excelllent  career  opportunity  exists  for 
an  experienced  camera/platemaker  with 
a  strong  desire  for  growth  opportunity  to 
work  in  a  large  size  union  shop.  Prere¬ 
quisites  for  consideration  will  include 
halftone  camera,  four  color  scanner, 
four  color  stripping  work  experience  in 
an  offset  newspaper  operation. 

Send  resume  including  past  work  exper¬ 
ience  and  salary  history  to  Box  9924, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER 
WITH  EXPERIENCE 
A  monthly  business  magazine  in  south¬ 
ern  New  Hampshire  se^  a  writer  with 
strong  journalism  credentials  who  can 
cover  complex  issues  and  write  an  occa¬ 
sional  feature  with  flair.  Applicants 
must  have  a  minimum  of  3  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Please  submit  samples  of  written 
work  that  emphasize  your  versatility.  Do 
not  call.  Send  correspondence  to: 
Editor,  Business  NH,  177  E.  Industrial 
Drive,  Manchester,  NH  03103. 


REPORTERS 

Expanding  south  Texas  AM  daily  has 
openings  for  two  top-notch  beat  repor¬ 
ters,  and  a  dynamic  lifestyle  writer. 
Bilingual  helpful  but  not  required. 
Interest  in  Hispanic  affairs  a  must. 
Clips  and  resumes  to  Bill  Bouldin, 
Laredo  Morning  Times,  PO  Box  2129, 
Uredo,  TX  78041. 


REPORTER  WANTED  for  PM  daily  with¬ 
in  50  miles  of  Boston.  Must  be  able  to 
produce  crisp  copy  on  tight  deadlines. 
Strong  interest  in  government  and  poli¬ 
tics  desirable,  but  must  also  be  versa¬ 
tile.  Send  letter,  resume  and  writing 
samples  to  Box  9901,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER/EDITOR— All-around  ex¬ 
perienced — for  growing  community 
weekly  near  Las  Vegas.  1111  L.V.  Blvd., 
So.  211,  Us  Vegas,  NV  89104.  (702) 
384-5313. 


REPORTER/EDITOR  for  aggressive 
Aspen,  Colo,  daily.  Imaginative,  strong 
writer/editor,  layout,  with  investirative/ 
daily  background  preferred.  Dave, 
(303)  925-2221.  7-9AM  MST. 


NEWSPAPER  JOBS 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Eastern  part  of  Zone  2.  Daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  with  over  100,000 
circulation  seeking  experienced  produc¬ 
tion  executive  to  run  total  press  room 
and  composing  operations.  Modern 
facility  in  family-owned,  old  line 
company  in  a  dynamic  market. 

Must  be  quali^  conscious  and  possess 
ability  to  motivate  and  work  well  with 
people. 

Immediate  opening.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits.  For  confidential  consider¬ 
ation,  send  references  and  resume  to 
Box  9B58,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WRITER-EDITOR 
NAVAL  AUDIT  SERVICE 
WESTERN  REGION,  SAN  DIEGO 
Our  audit  report  presents  interesting, 
complex  and  potentially  controversial 
audit  findings  that  can  bring  great 
improvements  in  Navy  operations  and 
save  millions  of  dollars.  Before  our 
audit  work  can  generate  results,  our 
reports  must  clearly  describe  manage¬ 
ment  problems,  and  convince  decision 
makers  that  our  recommendation 
should  be  adopted.  To  apply  for  this 
position,  submit  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  by  May  12, 1986  to  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Personnel  Management,  Los  Angeles 
Area  Office,  845  South  Figueroa  St., 
3rd  floor,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90017.  1. 
SF-171  application  for  federal  employ¬ 
ment  (include  the  announcement 
number  of  FL-069-86).  2. 
OPM-1 170-17  list  of  college  courses 
and  certificate  of  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment  OR  college  transcript.  3.  separate  i 
attachment  describing  your  background  i 
relative  to  the  following  factors:  A.  Abil-  | 
ify  to  write  and  edit  articles  for  publica-  i 
tion.  B.  Ability  to  analyze  data  and 
present  pertinent  facts  in  written  form. 
C.  Ability  to  communicate  orally  in 
order  to  gain  the  cooperation  of  and 
convince  and  persuade  others.  Starting 
Civil  Service  salary  is  $21,804  pa.  To 
obtain  forms  call  (619)  235-3566. 

WRITERS  sensitive  to  the  Hispanic 
American  community  are  sought  as 
stringers  by  English-language  Hispanic 
monthly  with  nationwide  circulation. 
Some  fluency  in  Spanish  helpful. 
Sample  clips  will  be  returned.  No  calls. 
VISTA,  2355  Salzedo  St.,  Coral  Gables, 
FL  33134. 


ZONE  5  100,000  PM  daily  (155,000 
Sunday)  seeks  copy  editors  for  its 
10-member  universal  desk.  Mandatory 
tryout.  Send  resume  to  W.J.  Kennedy, 
News  Editor,  The  Vindicator,  PO  Box 
780,  Youngstown,  Ohio  44501-0780. 
No  phone  calls,  please. 


REPORTER-intelligent,  energtic,  for  a 
bureau  in  Ogdensburg,  New  York,  50 
miles  from  Ottawa,  50  from  Adiron- 
dacks.  Some  experience  prefered; 
bright  grads  considered.  Salary  mid 
teens.  Please,  no  calls.  Write  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  The  Times,  Water- 
town,  NY  13601. 


REPORTER  WITH  RELIABLE  CAR, 
photo  skills,  able  to  work  a  variety  of 
hours.  Pay  is  negotiable.  Send  resume 
and  salary  expectations  to  The  Daily 
Review,  Attn:  Dennis  Irvine,  Towanda, 
PA  18848. 


REPORTER  for  a  small  but  growing 
daily  on  South  Carolina  coast.  At  least  2 
years  experience  and  capable  of 
producing  from  the  start.  Governmen¬ 
tal,  environmental  background  a  plus. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Editor,  Beau¬ 
fort  Gazette,  PO  Box  399,  Beaufort,  SC 
29901. 


REPORTER 

Imaginative,  enterprising  reporter 
wanted  for  a  24,000  daily,  consistently 
recognized  as  one  of  the  top  papers  of 
its  size  in  New  England.  Regional 
candidates  preferred.  Send  resume, 
clips,  references  to  Ned  Bristol,  General 
News  Editor,  The  Sun  Chronicle,  Box 
600,  Attleboro,  MA  02703. 


WANT  TO  COME  to  the  Caribbean? 
Young,  fast-growing  British  Caribbean 
weekly  seeks,  aggressive,  versatile 
reporter,  willing  to  work  hard.  Small 
salary,  but  fantastic  opportunity  tor 
experience,  exposure  and  bylines.  Ideal 
for  recent  grad.  Join  small  staff  that 
includes  U.S.  student  on  leave.  Rush 
complete  resume  to  Box  9897,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ROME,  ITALY 

DAILY,  International  Courier,  seeks  top- 
notch  slot  person  capable  of  process¬ 
ing,  editing,  working  over,  headlining 
news,  sports  and  local  copy.  All  you 
touch  must  turn  to  gold.  Heavy  pres¬ 
sure,  good  stories,  risi^  town.  The  (Cour¬ 
ier  is  electronically  impaginated  and 
slot  person  needs  good  computer  mind, 
as  well  as  background  in  modular 
makeup.  We  are  a  24-page  table.  Pay 
depends  on  experience,  but  low  by  U.S, 
standards.  We’re  looking  for  comers 
who  aren’t  afraid  to  take  big  changes 
and  move  fast.  Write  air  mail  or  express 
mail:  Courier  Editorial,  Via  di  Ripetta 
22,  Rome,  00186,  Italy.  Interviews  will 
be  conducted  in  New  York  within  30 
days.  Absolutely  no  calls  please. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  wanted  for  2-man 
department  10,000  daily  in  Southwest. 
Send  clips  of  articles,  page  design  to 
Managing  Editor,  Clovis  News-Journal, 
PO  Box  1689,  Clovis,  NM  88101. 


SPORTS  WRITER-entry  level  opening 
on  small  paper  in  Berkshires.  Duties 
include  high  school  sports  coverage, 
features,  columns.  Must  be  college 
raduate.  Long  hours,  lots  of  work, 
end  resume,  clips  to  Dave  Metcalf, 
Sports  Editor,  The  Transcript,  American 
Legion  Drive,  North  Adams,  MA  01247. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  TIMES  is  looking  for 
a  food  writer/editor. 

The  primary  requirements  are  solid 
reporting  and  writing  skills  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  generate  food  related  story  ideas. 
In  addition  to  writing,  responsibilites 
include  editing  some  food  columns. 
Applications  may  be  made  to  Bob  Lynn, 
City  Editor,  The  Kansas  City  Times, 
1729  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108  (816)  234-4900. 


THE  SHARPEST,  MOST  LUCID  BUSI¬ 
NESS  WRITER  in  America.  Needs  solid 
reporting  experience,  the  skill  to  read  a 
balance  sheet  and  the  talent  to  mold 
both  into  crisp  writing.  Leading  paper  in 
one  of  the  West’s  largest  and  most 
competitive  markets  wants  someone  to 
set  the  pace  and  establish  standards  of 
excellence.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Box  9896,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Managing  Editor  for  our  5 
weekly  newspapers  in  beautiful  North¬ 
western  Pennsylvania.  Become  part  of 
our  young  and  progressive  management 
team.  Send  employment  and  salary 
history  to  Harry  D.  Rhodes,  Brown 
Thompson  Newspapers,  West  High 
Street  Extension,  Union  City,  PA 
16438. 


REPORTERS  15,000  regional  news¬ 
paper  for  health  industry,  part  of  rapidly 
growing  chain,  seeks  experienced  repor¬ 
ters  to  sharpen  local  coverage  of  non- 
clinical  news  and  health  economics.  We 
seek  people  up  to  the  challenge  of  ultra- 
competitive  news  market.  Prefer  strong 
general  daily  experience  or  background 
in  health  trade  publications.  Salary 
based  on  experience.  Call  Av  Goldstein, 
South  Florida  Medical  Review,  (305) 
377-3721. 


UBRARY 


LIBRARIAN  SOUGHT  to  maintain  tradi¬ 
tional  clip  file  system  while  planning 
and  executing  conversion  to  electronic 
i  storage  and  retrieval.  Computer  litera¬ 
cy,  database  familiarity  important. 
Position  would  appeal  particularly  to 
active  Catholic  with  sound  knowledge  of 
Church  history,  structure  and  operation, 
and  lively  interest  in  current  events. 
Letter  of  application  and  resume 
including  salary  history  to:  Librarian 
Search,  National  Catholic  News 
Service,  1312  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


OPERATIONS  MANAGER 

and 

COMPOSING  MANAGER 

These  two  key  positions  are  open  at  our  company.  The 
operations  manager  is  responsible  for  all  production 
aspects  of  the  company,  as  well  as  overseeing  plant 
needs.  The  composing  manager  will  work  with  a  team 
of  artists/typesetters  to  ensure  quality  in  our  six  news¬ 
papers,  as  well  as  other  typesetting.  You'll  be  woiking 
with  an  energetic  team,  dedicated  to  excellence,  in  a 
new,  spacious  building.  We  offer  excellent  benefits,  a 
beautiful  place  to  live,  just  90  minutes  away  from  New 
Yoric  City. 

PLEASE  SEND  YOUR  RESUME  TO  ROBERT  S.  MELLIS, 
PUBUSHER,  HOUSATONIC  VALLEY  PUBLISHING  CO, 
PO  BOX  1139,  NEW  MILFORD,  CT  06774 
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HELP  WANTED 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN 
A  major  New  England  daily  is  seeking  a 
top-notch  library  professional  to  fill  the 
no.  2  spot  in  its  electronic  news  library. 
Qualifications  include  a  knowledge  of 
electronic  information  storage  and 
retrieval  (the  library  has  a  full-text  stor¬ 
age  and  retrieval  system  in  operation), 
on-line  search  experience  with  compu¬ 
ter  data  bases  and  familiarity  with 
microcomputers.  An  MLS  is  preferred. 
The  successful  candidate  should  have 
the  interpersonal  skills  needed  to  help 
manage  the  library  staff  and  work  with 
our  news  staff  under  deadline  pressure. 
Some  weekend  and  night  scheduling  is 
likely.  Salary:  $26,000-34,000, 
depending  on  experience.  Outstanding 
benefits  package. 

If  you  are  serious  about  a  career  as  a 
news  librarian  at  a  metro  daily,  send  a 
cover  letter  and  resume  in  confidence 
to:  Box  9890,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

ASSISTANT  PRESS  FOREMAN 
Experienced  in  letterpress  and  offset 
operations  AM  publication.  Good 
mechanical  skills  and  strong  manager 
of  people.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Zone  2.  Send  resume  to  Box  9873, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNEYMAN  (M/F)  PRESSPERSON 
wanted  for  major  daily  South  Florida 
newspaper.  Applicants  must  be  exper¬ 
ienced  on  Goss  double  width  offset  and 
letterpress  web  presses.  We  offer 
competitive  salary  and  excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  to  The  News  Sun- 
Sentinel  Company,  PO  Box  14430,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  FL  33302.  EOE. 


POSITIONS 


WANTED 


_ PROMOTION _ 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 
The  News  Tribune  is  seeking  an  exper¬ 
ienced  promotion  manager  to  take 
charge  of  our  promotion  efforts  in  a 
highly  competitive  metro  New  York 
market.  The  successful  candidate  will 
have  a  minimum  of  5  years  experience 
in  all  phases  of  newspaper  promotion 
with  particular  emphasis  on  circulation/ 
subscriber  promotions.  Familiarity  with 
syndicated  market  research  and  adver¬ 
tising  sales  promotion  is  a  definite  plus. 
Send  resume  to  T.  Kerrigan,  The  News 
Tribune,  1  Hoover  Way,  Woodbridge,  NJ 
07095.  EOE. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR 
You  would  head  PR  Department  of  very 
fast-growing  marketing/ad  agency  with 
national  accounts.  Metro  Kansas  City 
residents  preferred.  Resume  to:  Execu¬ 
tive  CP,  Marketing  Resources,  8310 
Nieman  Road,  Lenexa,  KS  66214. 


_ SALES _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  AND  i 
GENERAL  MANAGER  POSITIONS 
OPEN.  We  are  looking  for  a  couple  of  ■ 
ambitious  and  hard  working  young  men 
who  aspire  to  become  publishers  of  I 
weekly  and  small  daily  newspapers.  ! 
While  experience  is  necessary,  we  are 
willing  to  train  you  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  operations.  We  want  energe¬ 
tic,  imaginative  and  promotion  minded  | 
individuals  on  our  team.  Send  resume  | 
to  Box  9921,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

- !  I 

CAREER-ORIENTED  sales  person  for 
North  Central  Illinois  daily.  Highly  moti¬ 
vated,  self-starter  with  layout  ability 
looking  for  sales  challenge.  Experience 
or  will  train  right  person.  Commission, 
incentives,  benefit  package.  Send 
current  resume  to  R.  Vickrey.,  VP-Sales 
and  Marketing,  News-Tribune,  426 
Second  St.,  La  Salle,  IL  61301.  i 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXPERIENCED  TURN-AROUND  mana¬ 
ger.  MBA  and  journalism  degrees. 
Career  growth  from  reporter,  editor, 
newspaper  group  corporate  marketing, 
advertising  director,  business  manager, 
general  manager,  publisher,  president 
of  small  group.  Excellent  trainer  and 
mmotivator.  Box  9926,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  with  proven  track 
record,  (over  19  years  total  experience); 
in  all  phases  of  newspaper  profession 
seeks  permanent  position  with  chain- 
independent  newspaper  in  the  18,000 
to  30,000  circulation  range.  Prefer 
Southern  California,  but  would  be  favor¬ 
ably  inclined  toward  any  other  suitable 
opening  in  Sun  Belt  area.  Box  9797, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEEKING  PUBLISHER  POST 
Have  had  good  teachers.  Know  all 
departments.  Want  top  job  at  daily  to 
30,000,  or  weekly  group.  Successful  as 
mid-size  daily  ad  exec  and  weekly  group 
GM.  Have  been  in  strong  and  weak 
markets,  metro  and  rural.  Dedicated, 
stable,  a  builder.  Will  produce  sales/ 
profit  growth  while  improving  product. 
Serious  about  our  role  and  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Box  9917,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE, 
44,  who  feels  equally  comfortable 
making  sales  presentations,  analyzing 
financial  statements,  covering  news 
stories  or  supervising  production 
departments,  seeks  publisher  spot  on 
community-minded  small  daily.  Box 
9925,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  of  weeklies 
seeks  post  as  daily  Circulation  Manager 
15,000-25,000.  Have  home  delivery. 
District  Manager  supervision,  TM(i 
background.  Call  Garry  Sadler 
(301)485-1198  early  morning/after  5 
p.m.  Eastern  time. 

_ _ I 

ONGOING  proven  sales.  Multi-versed, 
seasoned,  circulator  seeking  manage¬ 
ment  position.  Box  4231,  Santa  Ana, 
CA  92701. 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

AWARD-WINNING  medical  writer, 
6-year  track  record  at  130,000  daily 
producing  stories  for  weekly  Health 
Page.  Would  like  to  make  similar,  or 
better,  niche  for  health-related  stories 
at  progressive  daily  or  magazine.  Box 
9916,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BROADCASTER  with  solid  journalism 
bacl^ound  seeks  position  reporting  or 
editing  news  or  radio/television  and 
related  fields.  Any  zone.  Box  9899, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CANADA-free  trade,  business,  travel, 
political  scene,  TV/Radio/Print.  Box 
9892,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

READY  FOR  BIG  LEAGUES,  Junior 
college  grad,  9  years  experience  with 
daily  paper,  will  add  punch  to  your 
spoils  lineup.  Good  glovesman  on  the 
copy  desk,  handles  editing  and  layout 
smoothly.  Also,  hard-hitting  in  the  field 
with  knockout  stories  and  colorful 
features.  Available  now.  Contact  Steve 
Brown,  712  East  Drive,  Sheffield  Lake, 
OH  44054,  (216)  949-6330. 


EDITOR/MANAGING  EDITOR 
Young  managing  editor,  with  a  degree  { 
from  Harvard  University,  seeks  a  similar  i 
position.  Recent  experience  includes 
managing  a  30  +  managing  staff  in  I 
transition  from  a  6-day  to  a  7-day  j 
20,000  circulation  daily.  Would  I 
consider  a  public  relations  position  in  a  | 
college  or  university  setting.  Read,  write 
and  spuk  Spanish.  Adept  in  communi¬ 
ty  relations  and  strong  in  organizational  | 
and  language  skills.  I 

Please  contact  G(X)D  NEWS  if  you  are  ; 
interested,  THERE  WILL  BE  NO  FEE.  ! 
This  candidate's  present  employer  [ 
thinks  enough  of  him  to  pay  for  this  j 
outplacement.  i 

GOOD  NEWS  I 

(319)  359-4877  ‘ 

A  unique  search  firm  serving  the  news-  ! 
paper  and  communication  industry.  | 
1327  Crow  Creek  Road  ! 

Bettendorf,  Iowa  52722  | 

EDITOR,  WESTERN  STATES  i 
Community  newswork  means  caring  > 
more  about  local  news  issues  than 
scoops;  writing  as  a  craft;  reporting  with  ; 
balance  and  taste;  and  maintaining  an  | 
accessible  public  presence.  Exper-  | 
ienced,  available  June,  master’s, 
awards.  (612)  331-7167.  | 

FLEXIBLE  WRITER  seeks  a  news  or  I 
feature  position  on  a  daily  in  Zones  1,2  1 
or  5  where  my  darkroom  and  VDT  skills  | 
can  be  put  to  use.  I'm  a  good  digger  who 
needs  a  challenge.  Contact:  MarySue 
Dettloff,  1333  Forest,  Rogers  Cih,  Ml  i 
49779  (517)  734-3979.  | 

IMAGINATION-noun-l.The  process  of  j 
power  of  forming  a  mental  image  of  | 
something  not  present.  2. Creativity.  | 
3. Resourcefulness. — Imagination,  five  I 
years  experience,  (2  years  100,000  I 
daily);  writing  skills,  strong  color  | 
background/proven  award  winner —  | 
seeks  news-oriented  mid  to  large  daily  | 
to  bond  with.  Michael  J.  Okoniewski, 
131  Hasbrouck  St.,  Syracuse,  NY  I 
13206  (315)  437-1794.  | 

MAJOR  STATE  capital  editor,  award-  j 
winning  writer  seeks  editorial  manage- 1 
ment  post.  Box  9920,  Editor  &; 
Publisher.  ! 

MILITARY  WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER/ 
EDITOR — seeks  to  begin  second  career  i 
with  a  quality  publication  or  as  a  public  | 
information  professional.  Twenty  +  . 
years  experience  includes  daily  news¬ 
paper,  national  magazine  and  more. ; 
Bachelor  of  Arts  cum  Laude  with  24 
semester  hours  journalism.  Broadcast] 
as  well  as  print  press  releases.  Project ' 
management  includes  parade  and! 
special  event  organizing.  WRITE:  Jour-j 
nalist,  4470  SW  Hall,  #224,  Beaver- 1 
ton,  OR  97005. 


“I  CAN  cover  it,  I  can  write  it  and  I  can 
put  a  headline  on  it.”  Thurber  said  it, 
but  I  can  do  it  too.  5  years  experience, 
reporting  and  desk.  Looking  for  writing 
or  copy  editing  spot  on  medium  to  large 
daily.  Box  9906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RELIGION  WRITER  seeks  job  on  larger 
daily.  I  continually  scoop  competition 
and  excel  in  this  little-understood  beat. 
Award  winner.  6  years  experience.  Box 
^12,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  10  years  experience  and 
two  APME  awards,  seeks  reporting  job 
on  large  daily.  MA  in  mass  communica¬ 
tions.  Solid  background  in  local  govern¬ 
ment,  police  reporting.  Box  9911, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  MARKETING  PRO 
20  -I-  years  handling  blue  chip 
accounts  at  Needham  &  Burnett.  Plus 
recent  small  agency  ownership.  Back¬ 
ground  in  package  goods,  electronics, 
airlines,  hospitality.  Excellent  commu¬ 
nicator.  Strong  presenter.  Available  full 
time  or  special  assignments.  Call  Jim 
(312)  664-8906  or  (312)  748-9552 
evenings. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  at  major,  qual- 
ity  metro  seeks  sports  editor  or  assistant 
sports  editor  job.  Strong  manager,  orga¬ 
nizer.  Two-time  APSE  Best  Section 
winner  while  sports  editor  at  38,(K)0 
AM.  Box  9918,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER  with  three  years  news¬ 
paper  experience  and  background  in 
public  relations  and  sports  information 
seeks  position  at  a  daily  newspaper  in 
any  Zone.  I  have  covert  Big  Ten  and 
high  school  sports  for  a  22,000  daily. 
Available  in  May.  Box  9878,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TEXAS  EDITOR  with  newsletter,  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  experience  seeks 
job  change.  Skill^  in  rewrite,  editing, 
layout,  production  coordination,  train¬ 
ing  and  supervision.  Very  good  with 
business  topics.  Will  relocate  for  right 
opportunity.  Box  9903,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

ENERGETIC  Pressroom  Foreman  25 
years,  10  years  in  management,  news¬ 
paper  and  commercial  printing.  Heat 
Set,  Cold  Web  and  Letterpress  seeking 
new  challenges  in  any  area.  Box  9915, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESS/CAMERA/PLATE  superinten¬ 
dent,  38,  16  years  experience  Goss 
Metro  and  Urbanite.  (618)  457-5458 
or  (618)  549-8321  for  detailed  resume 
and  references. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Government  and  national  security 


By  Howard  Simons 

If  you  live  and  work  as  a  journalist 
in  Washington  long  enough,  several 
things  about  national  security  and  the 
press  become  self-evident  —  and 
they  are  not  always  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  first  thing  that  you  learn  is  that 
it  is  impossible,  not  just  improbable, 
but  impossible  to  do  your  daily  job 
without  bumping  into  a  secret. 

By  one  estimate,  20  million  federal 
documents  are  classified  each  year  — 
20  million.  Of  these,  350,000  are 
stamped  top  secret,  a  designation  that 
means  if  the  information  in  the  docu¬ 
ment  were  disclosed,  it  would  cause 
quote  exceptionally  grave  damage 
unquote  to  the  security  of  the  nation. 

The  Defense  Department  alone, 
according  to  a  recent  story,  has  1.5 
million  top-secret  documents  in  its 
safes. 

It  is  a  constant  wonder  how  any  of 
the  four  million  Americans  who  have 
access  to  classified  information  can 
remember  what  is  secret  and  what  is 
not  secret. 

In  short,  if  you  are  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  government,  you  have  to 
know  secrets  —  there  are  so  many  of 
them. 


...  ft  is  impossible, 
not  just  improbable,  but 
impossible  to  do  your 
daily  job  without 
bumping  into  a  secret. 


The  second  and  related  thing  to 
note  is  that  reporters  and  editors  do 
not  invent  secrets.  They  are  told 
secrets.  Or,  more  jargonistically 
proper,  secrets  are  leaked  upon  them. 

Why  would  anyone,  including  per¬ 
haps  even  a  director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  tell  a  reporter  a 
piece  of  classified  information  or 
breach  national  security?  Well,  the 
reasons  are  not  very  strange.  Many 
secrecy  labels  are  put  on  documents 
not  to  protect  a  true  secret,  but  to 
avoid  a  true  embarrassment  or  to  cov¬ 
er  up  a  cost  overrun,  or  an  abuse  of 

(Simons  is  curator  of  the  Nieman 
Foundation  and  was  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Washington  Post.  This 
article  is  excerpted  from  a  speech  he 
gave  at  the  recent  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  convention.) 


power,  or  to  stifle  criticism,  or  to 
avoid  public  scrutiny,  or  out  of  habit. 

Why  are  secrecy  labels  peeled 
off  —  the  so-called  deliberate  leak? 
Often  to  benefit  the  politician  or  the 
political  party.  Often,  too,  to  cause 
the  other  guy  embarrassment.  Some¬ 
times  to  send  a  message  to  the  enemy. 
Most  times  it  is  to  put  an  internal 
enemy  at  a  disadvantage.  And  only 
rarely  to  benefit  the  public. 

For  an  exquisite  example,  I  offer 
the  following: 

The  year  was  1964.  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  was  about  to  conduct  a 
national  television  news  conference. 
He  wanted  to  tell  the  American  public 
something  that  would  command 
headlines  the  next  morning.  He  asked 
his  advisers  for  that  special  some¬ 
thing. 

It  was  suggested  that  Mr.  Johnson 
unveil  one  of  the  most  closely  held 
secrets  in  the  military  —  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  successor  to  the  U-2  spy 
plane.  ‘Mr.  Johnson  was  told  that 
Aviation  Week  had  the  story  and  was 
going  to  break  security  and  the  story. 

Mr.  Johnson  went  on  television  and 
described  publicly  for  the  first  time 
the  existence  of  the  predecessor  to 
the  SR-71  then  known  as  the  A-1 1 .  He 
got  the  headlines  he  wanted  the  next 
morning.  What  Aviation  Week  got 
were  apologies  from  the  Air  Force 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Arthur  Sylvester.  Aviation  Week  had 
had  no  intention  of  publishing  what  it 
knew  about  the  A-11.  Rather,  acting 
in  good  faith,  it  was  keeping  the 
secret. 

There  is  a  wonderful  footnote  to 
this  story.  Willis  Hawkins,  now 
retired,  who  was  Lockheed's  vice 
president  for  aircraft  where  both  the 
U-2  and  the  A-11  were  built,  told  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  last  September 
that  LBJ  revealed  the  SR-71  on  televi¬ 
sion  because  quote  he  decided  he 
wanted  credit  for  it  unquote. 

In  more  recent  months,  reporters 
have  been  trying  to  obtain  the  test 
results  of  the  performance  of  DIVAD, 
the  Division  Air  Defense  weapon  on 
which  the  Pentagon  lavished  1.8  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  before  canceling  it 
because  its  performance  was  com- 
pellingly  poor. 

What  could  be  secret  about  the 
results  of  a  weapon  we  are  not  going 
to  build?  Or,  will  the  record  show  it 
should  have  been  scrapped  long 
before  we  threw  away  1.8  billion  dol¬ 
lars? 

Or  comes  the  Stealth  bomber.  It  is 


in  competition  with  the  B-1  for  the 
hearts,  mind  and  wallets  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  or  is  it  the  Deavers? 

But  Pentagon  leaders  refuse  to  tell 
the  press,  the  public,  or  even  the  Con¬ 
gress  how  much  the  Stealth  program 
will  cost. 

Estimates  vary  widely. 

All  are  in  the  billions  of  dollars.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  the  public  has  a 
right  to  know  the  cost  to  the  public. 
But  maybe  that’s  too  simple. 

One  learns,  too,  in  Washington, 
that  many  secrets  stamped  secret  are 
in  the  public  domain  but  the  secret- 
keepers  do  not  know  that. 

My  friend  and  former  colleague 
George  Wilson  tells  the  wonderful 
story  of  the  day  during  the  Pentagon 
Papers  fight  when  he  and  several 
Washington  Post  lawyers  arrived  in 
Judge  David  Bazelon’s  chambers  for 
an  in  camera  meeting. 


By  one  estimate,  20 
million  federal 
documents  are  classified 
each  year ....  Of  these, 
350,000  are  stamped  top 
secret. 


Present,  too,  was  a  deputy  sent  to 
the  court  by  Admiral  Noel  Gay  lor, 
then  head  of  the  National  Security 
Agency.  He  had  with  him  a  double- 
locked  briefcase.  The  courier  told 
Bazelon  that  the  government  did  not 
want  to  reveal  what  it  was  about  to 
reveal.  He  said  the  judge  was  to  learn 
a  secret  which  if  the  Post  were 
allowed  to  publish,  the  publication 
would  jeopardize  American  lives  in 
Vietnam  and  be  inimical  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States. 

The  judge  looked  up  and  said, 
“Open  it.”  The  man  undid  the  double 
locks  and  took  out  a  large  manila  en¬ 
velope.  Bazelon  opened  that  and  took 
out  a  white  envelope.  He  then  opened 
that  and  took  out  an  even  smaller 
white  envelope  sealed  with  wax  and 
with  a  red  ribbon.  The  judge  broke  the 
seal  and  ripped  open  the  envelope. 

Inside  was  an  intercept  from  a 
North  Vietnamese  radio  transmitter 
on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam. 
It  was  a  verbatim  quote  to  their  armed 
forces.  The  intercept  was  contained 
in  the  Pentagon  Papers  and  the  admi¬ 
ral  was  making  the  point  that  if  pub- 
(Continued  on  page  69) 
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The  Tampa  Tribune  is  committed  ” 
to  top  quality,  as  evident  by  the 
presses  they  purchased  from  TKS/TESCO 

Quality  does  not  just  happen.  It  takes  a  special  commitment,  a  desire  to  excel.  TKS 
has  dedicated  its  printing  press  production  to  finest  quality  since  1874.  The  Tampa 
Tribune  has  demonstrated  the  same  determination  by  its  decision  to  install  40  TKS 
printing  units. 

The  new  installation  at  the  Tampa  Tribune  will  include  four  complete  new  M-72 
presses,  each  consisting  of  8  blanket  to  blanket  units,  4  half  decks,  2  Satellite  units 


TAFT  EQUIPMENT 
SALES  COMPANY 


PRINTING  SYSTEMS 


570  OAKWOOD  ROAD 


and  3.2  folder  with  upper  formers. 

With  the  finest  newspaper  printing  equipment  and  quality-minded  management,  the 
Tampa  Tribune  is  prepared  to  serve  the  Tampa  Bay  area  with  a  truly  great  newspaper 
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for  many,  many  years. 
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WE  BROKE  THE  BIG  ONE 


tra/}s/atJon  of  an  ad  from  a  Brazilian  newspaper 


WE  DISCOVERED  A  KIDNEY  DISEASE 
TRANSPLANTS  WONT  CURE 
AND  WON  THE  PULITZER  PRIZE 
FOR  SPECIALIZED  REPORTING. 


When  two  Pittsburgh 
Press  reporters  begem  inves¬ 
tigating  organ  transplants, 
they  found  a  pattern  of  greed 
emd  corruption  that  spread 
from  Pittsburgh  and  other  US. 
cities  cdl  the  way  around  the 
world 

Andrew  Schneider  emd 
Mary  Pat  Flaherty  found  that 
poor  people  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  were  willing  to  sell  a 
healthy  kidney  for  cash — or  to 
pay  off  a  geunbling  debt.  They 
found  doctors  veiling  to  bend 
hospital  pohcy  so  that  the 
richest,  not  the  sickest. 


patients  got  kidney  trans¬ 
plants.  And  in  the  middle  they 
found  brokers,  people  barter¬ 
ing  kidneys  for  profit. 

Their  series,  "The  Chal¬ 
lenge  of  a  Miracle:  Selling  the 
Gift,”  drew  worldwide  pubhc 
attention.  The  ensuing  con¬ 
troversy  helped  prompt 
reforms  of  the  international 
transplant  system  that  con¬ 
tinue  today. 

And  this  effort  has 
been  honored  with  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Speciahzed 
Reporting. 

For  more  than  a  century. 


Scripps  Howard  papers  have 
broken  stories  that  have  led  to 
improvements  in  their  com¬ 
munities  and  across  the 
nation.  We’ve  uncovered  scan¬ 
dals,  exposed  problems,  led 
the  fight  for  responsive  gov¬ 
ernment,  care  for  the  needy 
and  concern  for  qucdity  of  life. 
Scripps  Howard  has  won  30 
Puhtzers  over  the  years. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  has 
just  made  it  31. 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
ill  NEWSPAPERS 

WE  BREAK  THE  BIG  ONES 
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